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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


BY A NEW YORKER. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


QEADER, the mere mention of 
Americans is probably associ- 
ated in your mind with much that is 
wild, savage, and frightful,—sangui- 
nary duels, Lynch law, nigger babies 
boiled for breakfast, swamps and 
yellow fever; in short, a pleasing 
and promiscuous mess of ‘a’ things 
horrible and awful.’ Or if, through 
some Whiggish leaning, or large 
feeling of fraternity for all the 
Anglo-Saxon race, you are disposed 
to stand up for your Transatlantic 
brethren, you will panegyrize them 
much in the same way that Rous- 
seau and others have maintained the 
superiority of savage over civilized 
life. You will say, ‘These people 
are inferior to us in the graces and 
courtesies of civilization, but they 
are more frank, more natural; fash- 
ion exercises no capricious tyranny 
over them; there is no room there 
for servility or luxury.’ Doubtless, 
then, you will be surprized when, in 
resenting you to American society, 
introduce you among a set of ex- 
quisites,—daintily-arrayed men, who 
spend half their income on their 
persons, and shrink from the touch 
of a woollen glove,—who are curious 
in wines and liqueurs, and would or- 
der a dinner against the oldest fre- 
quenter of the Trois Fréres; deli- 
cate and lovely women, who wear 
the finest furs and roll in the most 
stylish equipages,—who are well up 
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in all the latest French dances”and 
the newest French millinery,—who 
talk very much such English as you 
do yourself, and three or four Conti- 
nental languages into the bargain. 
And, moreover, in comparing Eng- 
lish and American merits (for, 
knowing something about both Mr. 
Bull and Master Jonathan, belong- 
ing partly to both and loving both, 
I would rather compare their merits 
than their faults), I should say that 
the American was more successful in 
the minor elegances and amusements, 
and the Englishman in the more 
solid and domestic virtues of life. 
Now if you grow incredulous, and 
conclude that I am trying to quiz 
you, or going to write about America 
without ever having been there, even 
that is no more than Englishmen 
have done before, ay, and turned out 
a big volume, and made ‘tin’ by it, 
and been praised by ‘the Thunderer’ 
for accuracy and fidelity of descrip- 
tion. But, in sober earnest, I am 
writing about what I see and know. 
If, then, I tell you nothing about 
alligators, or regulators, or any such 
wild animals, it 1s simply because I 
have never met with any; not that 
I think it much loss to either of us, 
for, sooth to say, we have lately had 
enough of this bowie-knife school of 
writing, which after all is much as 
if one were to go to the wilds of 
Connaught, or the dens of St. Giles’s, 
T 
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to collect materials for ‘ A Country 
Residence in England’ or ‘ London 
and the Londoners.’ Suspend your 
opinion, then, or at least your incre- 
dulity; open your eyes and shut 
your mouth, and see what the Yan- 
cee will send you. 


No. I. 


THE THIRD AVENUE IN SLEIGHING 
TIME. 


A heavy snow on Broadway! The 
house-tops are all iced over like so 
many big holiday cakes. The ugly 
telegraph posts, that suggest to the 
occupants of the second floors the 
idea of an execution perpetually 
about to take place under their win- 
dows, are not destitute of the same 
tempting white covering; and high 
up in the gutters are piled heaps of 
the plentifully-dispensed commodity 
—so high, that in places the foot- 
passengers can hardly see over them. 
But on the causeway (Americanic?, 
‘ side-walk’) the feet of pedestrians, 
and in the middle of the street the 
hoofs of horses and the runners of 
sleighs, have packed down the 
smoothest and sweetest of all ‘ metal’ 
for roads into a hard pavement three 
or four inches thick, of a dirty dun 
hue. Out of doors it is cold, but 
pleasantly cold,—brisk, exhilarating, 
sparkling,—as if an extra quantity 
of electricity (and is it not really 
so?) were abroad in the atmosphere. 
This sensation is particularly observ- 
able during a snow-storm, and ren- 
ders it absolutely agreeable to walk 
in one, until the insidious moisture 
begins to penetrate your garments ; 
but both before and after the actual 
fall it is plainly perceptible, nor is it 
now unaided by the musical accom- 
paniment of the sleigh-bells. Every- 
thing feels the influence, and goes 
a-head accordingly. Men shuffle and 
slip along in their India - rubber 
overshoes at a five-miles-the-hour 
pace. Boys half sliding, half run- 
ning, with skates suspended on arm, 
are hurrying to the nearest ice-pond, 
or other temporary skating-ground 
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they know of: and sleighs are 
swarming up and down the street, 
of all sorts and sizes, from the huge 
omnibus with its thirty passengers, 
that lumbers along behind four or 
six horses, some trotting and some 
cantering under great pressure of 
whip, to the light, gaily-painted cut- 
ters, with their solitary fur-capped 
tenants, their embroidered bear-skin 
robes flaunting down behind, and 
their iron-mouthed, lightning-footed 
pacers, that seem to draw them en- 
tirely by the bit, so slender and all 
but invisible is the attaching harness. 
And every now and then passes a 
family party, a little red or blue 
about the noses, but very jolly for 
all that; beautiful girls buried in 
furs, and glancing from under their 
wrappings with demure looks of mis- 
chief, as if the bells rang for them 
the tune ‘I’m owre young to marry 
yet;’ lots of children, who have 
always an intense appreciation of the 
fun ; a tall black coachman, all alive 
to the dignity and responsibility of 
his position; the large and roomy 
sleigh decked with buffalo* and black 
bear and grey lynx robes, red-riband- 
bound and furnished with sham eyes 
and ears, so that the carriage resem- 
bles a portable menagerie ; while the 
gallant horses, curbed with their 
heads well out from the pole, are 
stepping twelve miles an hour and 
ready to keep up that pace for half 
the day. The Londoner, who in his 
complacency brags of the carriages 
and horses of his native city as the 
finest in the world, should go to New 
York to learn wisdom in coach-horse- 
fiesh. There he would see many a 
pair sold for six hundred dollars that 
a duke would be glad to get for as 
many guineas. You can scarcely 
find a carriage-horse that is not a 
beauty ; and they exhibit all varieties 
of beauty, from the blood chestnut 
colt, a-fire in every muscle, yet gentle 
and tractable amid a crowd of vehi- 
cles, to the heavy grey, sixteen-and- 
a-half hands high, firm as a statue, 
travelling on with a majestic action 


* It would be as pedantic in America to call this animal bison, as to speak of ‘ the 


earth bringing the sun into view,’ for ‘the sun rising.’ 


‘ Buffalo’ is often used 


independently for ‘ buffalo-robe,’ whence they tell a good story of two Englishmen 


just arrived in Boston. 


They ordered a sleigh, having heard of such a thing in a 
general way, without being conversant with the particulars of it. 
one buffalo or two?’ asked the hostler. 


* Will you have 
‘Why,’ says Cockney, looking a little 


frightened, ‘ we’ll have only one the first time, as we're not used to driving them.’ 
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and a steady pace. A lover of the 
noble animal on arriving here con- 
gratulates himself on having reached 
the paradise of horses and horsemen, 
until he resides long enough to re- 
quire a mount, when the mystery is 
explained. He finds that all the 
best horses in the country are trained 
to harness, and that a good saddle 
beast is for a gentleman the work of 
months to find,—for a lady, a very 
pheenix. 

But there is one particular sleigh 
to which I must direct your attention 
—though, indeed, you would be 
likely to notice it without my doing 
so, as it sweeps round from one of 
the side-streets, for its style and 
equipments are in some respects 
unique. The body is a sea-green 
shell, not answering exactly to any 
known species, extant or fossil, but 
carved out of wood, after a fantastic 
pattern, something between a scallop 
and a nautilus, evincing considerable 
imagination on the part of the de- 
signer or builder. And you can see 
the owner is proud of the idea; for, 
while all the other sleighs that pass 
are so hung behind with bear or buf- 
falo robes that you can scarcely dis- 
cern the colour, much less the shape 
of their bodies, this one, to show off 
its peculiar form, and also perhaps 
to do justice to its crimson velvet 
lining, has no back-robe at all, the 
black bear being placed in front, in- 
stead of the ordinary wild-cat or 
wolf lap-skin. ‘The runners are a 
pale straw-colour; the harness, which 
is rather more elaborate than usual 
for a one-horse sleigh, is adorned 
with silver crests, and the double- 
plated bells (suspended by a band of 
red leather, which encircles the body 
just behind the saddle of the collar) 
are acorns instead of the customary 
walnut pattern. The horse is not 
exactly such an one as a London ex- 
quisite might select for his cab; he 
has neither commanding stature nor 
clambering step, finely-arched neck 
nor gracefully-sweeping tail; but he 
is ‘all horse, what there is of him,’ 
and his points irreproachable for a 
roadster. He is a dark bay, fifteen 
hands and a half high, with the com- 
pact figure, chunky neck, powerful 
fore-arm, and projecting hip of a 
trotter, and he steps fair and square 
in his gait, without a pause or a 
hitch anywhere, as a gentleman's 
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trotter should. The portion of the 
turn-out most open to criticism is the 
groom, an unmistakeable Pat. He 
has on a Parisian hat, probably a 
second-hand of his master’s; an old 
pair of fashionably-cut trousers, 
most likely derived from the same 
source; a white cravat; and a coach- 
man’s greatcoat of dark blue cloth, 
with huge plated buttons and a crest 
on them. Such make-shift liveries 
may be seen all along Broadway on 
fine days, marring the appearance of 
the otherwise perfect equipages that 
congregate before Stewart's, the 
Howell .and James of Gotham. 
When some enterprising imitators of 
European customs first introduced 
liveries, there was a great outcry 
against them on the part of the sove- 
reign people. They were hooted out 
of Boston, and remain banished to 
this day. In New York the hatband 
has gained a partial and the buttona 
general footing, but the plush has 
not been able to keep its ground ; so 
that the servants’ costume presents a 
walking allegory of society, part 
English form and deference, part 
French affectation and dandyism, 
part native independence and out- 
ward equality. 

The sleigh stops before a house in 
the upper part of Broadway. Broad- 
way was once the fashionable place 
of residence, as it still is the fashion- 
able promenade, and most of the 
city magnates lived in it; but the 
progress of business northward 
crowded them out, and their dwell- 
ing- houses became shops, till, 
throughout its three miles of extent, 
from the Battery to Union Place, 
scarcely a private residence remains, 
except in the most northerly half- 
mile, which still partly sustains its 
claim to be in the fashionable quar- 
ter of the town. Even here the 
dwellings are interspersed with 
shops; elegant mansions are begin- 
ning to be elbowed by dentists and 
boarding-houses, and to assume an 
appearance of having been in the 
aristocratic precincts. Such is the 
house in question; but, though hard 
pressed by a business neighbourhood, 
it is still evidently the residence of a 
man of wealth and position. What 
is more remarkable, two or three 
garden lots are attached to it, and 
the garden and shrubbery form 
a marked break in the line of regu- 
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larly-built four-story houses above 
and below. This is certainly a phe- 
nomenon in an American city, where 
@ man will sip Cordon Bleu and La- 
tour every day, or buy two hun- 
dred dollar handkerchiefs for his 
wife, or pay a fancy price for a fast 
trotter ; but to lose the interest on 
a town lot by making a garden of it, 
a extravagance not to be thought 
of. 

Two young men come out of the 
house. The first stands five feet ten 
(in his boots, which help him an 
inch), and is, probably, not a bad- 
looking fellow to begin with. At 
any rate, whatever he may be by 
nature, he has made the most of 


himself by art, being got up like a- 


picture with a fine eye to effect and 
contrast. He has a very white over- 
coat, with a white velvet collar and 
large white silk buttons, and very 
black pantaloons (Anglicé, trousers), 
chequered with a white bar, so am- 
bitious in its dimensions, that there 
is not more than a square and a half 
of the figure on each leg, said legs 
not being very large. For a muffler 
he wears a red India scarf, leaving 
a little aperture under the knot at 
the throat to let us have a glimpse 
of the diamond pin that fastens his 
red and black satin long cravat. His 
black hair is as glossy and neat asa 
woman’s, and his moustache, which 
not being so old as his hair by twenty 
years is considerably lighter, has 
been brought up to a corresponding 
sable by some skilfully applied dye, 
so as to set off to the best advantage 
the clear red and white of his com- 
plexion. Even through those thick 
white buckskin gloves and heavy 
cork-soled boots you may see that 
his extremities are delicately small ; 
and even through the carefully but- 
toned sack-coat you may notice that 
his figure is more slender in the 
waist and hollow in the back than 
ee would have expected from his 
eight, judging him by an English 
standard. His head is protected b 
a rich otter-skin cap, nearly as tall 
as a hat. The front and ear-pieces 
are turned up, and it is set rather 
jauntily on one side ; but should the 
day prove too cold he can bury his 
features in it, till only the tip of his 
nose is exposed. hat is Harry 
Benson, a young man of the exclu- 
sives, rejoicing in nothing to do and 
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ten thousand a-year (dollars, not 
pounds) to spend. He has not long 
returned from his travels, and next 
week is to marry one of the most 
beautiful women in the city. She 
has just attained her majority, and 
he is just twenty-three. 

His companion is about ten years 
older, though he might be any age, 
from twenty-five to forty, so far as 
his face shows, being one of those 
dark, wiry men, who retain the same 
appearance for fifteen or twenty 
years, and make up for looking like 
old men in their youth by looking 
like young men in their middle age. 
Not that Tibbets Schuyler the broker 
is an ugly man; on the contrary, he 
is rather handsome—decidedly hand- 
some, we might call him, according 
to the American type of men. He 
stands six feet two in his boots, and 
weighs barely one hundred and fifty 
pounds, great coat and all. His hair 
and whiskers are jet black, his fea- 
tures regular and well-proportioned 
(except that his nose is a trifle long), 
and his dark eyes keen and express- 
ive. If you were told that he was a 
joily good fellow and a trump, there 
is nothing in his countenance to belie 
it; if you were told that he would 
take in his own father for sixpence, 
there is nothing in his countenance 
to belie that either: one thing only 
you would infer immediately and 
correctly, that it is no easy matter to 
take him in. His features, we have 
said, are good, but his face is of a 
uniform sallow tint, without fresh- 
ness or colour. In this dyspeptic 
countenance, in the lines about his 
mouth and theabsence ofa moustache, 
you read the young man of business, 
who works hard and lives high, 
smokes abundantly, and, though too 
frugal of time to indulge in after- 
dinner or midnight revelries, has a 
pernicious habit of taking small 
drinks in the morning. These men 
present a singular contrast and com- 
bination of strength and weakness. 
They can work at their desks all day 
for days together; they walk like 
locomotives when they do walk; are 
impervious to the intoxicating effects 
of any known liquor; and though 
generally prudent enough to keep 
out of a row, acquit themselves man- 
fully if ever caught in one. But 
they are cantina bilious, dyspep- 
tic, and altogether seedy; are sub- 
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ject to rheumatism and other vene- 
rable disorders, require ome ex- 
citement to amuse them, and know 
little of that every-day enjoyment of 
mere animal existence which a man 
derives from good health and con- 
sequent cheerful spirits. Of course 
Schuyler is not an exquisite. His 
drab great-coat is a real working, 
travelling garment, with plenty of 
pockets, and no superfluous ornament 
in the way of cording, velvet, or 
fancy buttons. His pantaloons (as 
he would call them) are an old black 
pair that have already done duty for 
dress, as long as they were presentable, 
for evening parties; his hat is not 
of the newest, and his neck is de- 
fended by a blue worsted comforter. 
Yet are none of these things put on 
carelessly, but with the air of a man 
who has been fashionably dressed 
when younger, and may be again 
when richer. His tastes now, how- 
ever, are certainly not fashionable, 
nor can they be called literary. In 
the evening—if it is not the night 
before packet day, or no other busi- 
ness call interposes —he patronizes 
Burton’s Theatre or the Ethiopian 
Singers ; and at three in the after- 
noon, when his office and the banks 
are shut, and his day’s work gene- 
rally through, he reads the papers 
(the usual extent of his reading), if 
the weather is unfavourable ; if it is 
fine he drives a trotter, or rather 
assists at the driving of one. For 
he does not keep a ‘fast crab’ now 
himself; he is too intent on making 
a fortune, in the pursuit of which he 
has missed fire once already. No, 
he goes out driving with one or an- 
other of his friends, and in this way 
partially gets the interest of his 
earlier investments in horseflesh. 

And now the two friends are in 
the quaint little machine, filling the 
shell body full to overflowing, so 
that the bronzed railing which runs 
around the top of the back seems 
very necessary to keep one or both 
of them from being canted out; 
Schuyler coils his long legs under 
him, the bear-skin is tucked in on 
both sides, ‘Ke-ip, Charlie!’ and 
the sleigh glides off at a five-minute 
pace. 

It is a nice position altogether, 
that of Benson’s. Take a young 
man, handsome and clever enough 
to make him courted by others, and 
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on very good terms with himself, in 
exuberant health (for Harry has not 
been home long enough to lose his 
fresh tint and grow dyspeptic), com- 
fortably off in point of ‘tin’ for the 
present, and rich in anticipation and 
imagination for the future, in all the 
flush and exultation of a rapid, fer- 
vent, and successful courtship, and 
all his other delights swallowed up 
in the delight of reflecting that a 
witty and beautiful woman is soon to 
be his,—put him into a well-appointed 
sleigh, and let an indefatigable trotter 
take him along eleven or twelve 
miles an hour, with the potentiality 
of nearly doubling that speed, and 
as he glides away musing on all his 
good luck, it would be a hard case if 
he were not happy and thankful. 

Yet why is not his ladye-love with 
him? Poor girl, it is so near the 
time that half her mornings are spent 
in consultation with dress- makers, 
and the accepted one is postponed to 
the milliner. But he has the me- 
mory of her last ineffable smile in 
his heart, and feels content. Schuyler 
looks amiable, too. His are not the 
rosy visions and golden dreams of 
Benson, the pleasant realities rivalled 
by more pleasant anticipations ; but 
he is thinking of the good hit he 
made in government sixes last week, 
and how comfortable the sleigh is. 

‘ Why, you might go to sleep in 
this, Harry,’ says the broker, who 
has just settled down into the posi- 
tion that affords perfect support to 
his back, and is lying coiled up like 
a@ sea-serpent in repose. 

Not the beginning of an answer 
from the other, who is dreaming of 
that smile, no doubt. The horse, 
meanwhile, seems to be taking care 
of himself. Having no winkers, he 
sees his own way and keeps a look- 
out, not only before but behind him. 
Were a hand lifted ora handkerchief 
exhibited by his driver, he would 
take it for a signal to be off, and 
would be off like a hurricane ac- 
cordingly. And therefore is the 
cherry-handled whip kept completely 
out of his sight, lying in the hollow 
between Benson’s side and the side 
of the sleigh, with the top sticking 
out behind under Harry’s right arm 
and appearing to grow out of his 

ket. Few trotters will bear even 
the sight of the whip—at least, not 
till half tired. A man usually wants 
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all his hands to hold them to their 
trot. 

‘ That’s really a nice animal,’ says 
Schuyler, at last. He has hit the 
right topic to arouse his friend, who 
immediately begins to show signs of 
returning consciousness. 

* Yes, Charlie is a good horse. 
But I am not quite sure that he is 
now at the work he is best fit for. I 
rode him the other day and found 
he had the remains of a real canter, 
and all his paces were so good under 
the saddle that I think of devoting 
him to that purpose after this snow 
is over. He is not fast enough for 
harness.’ 

* How fast ?’ 

‘ Three seventeen with two in a 
Waggon.’ 

* But he is young.’ 

* Seven.’ 

‘ A horse does not fairly begin to 
trot till nine or ten. I wouldn't 
give up my original purpose. But 
we are out too early to test his speed 
against anything. It is only just 

ast two. (He has taken a half- 
oliday to-day on the strength of its 
being his birth-day.) 

‘ Exactly the reason I came out so 
early. I don’t want to race him, at 
least on the out-road. He has been 
in the stable for two days, and is too 
free to trot. We will go to York- 
ville at an exercise gait, and then 
turn.’ 

While thus talking they have left 
Broadway and, turning to the right, 
have passed through Lafay ette Place, 
a short, wide street, with a marble 
colonnade on one side and large 
brick and granite mansions on the 
other. Another turn to the right 
brings them into the Bowery, the 
great democratic, as Broadway is the 
great aristocratic, thoroughfare. It 
is a wider and straighter street, but 
the houses have a very different ap- 
pearance. Markets, butchers’ stalls, 
and secondhand furniture shops, 
abound in it. Leaving this not very 
interesting ground they shoot trans- 
versely into the Third Avenue, 
which, however, for the first five 
minutes, presents nearly the same 
features, till at the distance of a mile 
from their starting-point it begins to 
assume its proper characteristics. 

The Third Avenue has been ever 
since it was made, that is to say for 
twenty years, the exercise and trial 
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ground of all the fast trotters and 
pacers in the city. It runs about a 
mile in town to the end of the 
‘stones’ or pavement, and nearly 
five miles out of town to Harlaem 
Bridge. In these five miles of road 
there are just as many hills, not 
steep, but gradual, and pretty equally 
distributed, so that every third or 
quarter of a mile presents a different 
level; and in every mile you have 
the alternation of ascent, descent, 
and level ground. At the top and 
bottom of each hill are several ta- 
verns, at which the horses may rest 
and their masters ‘take a horn; but 
more of these establishments are at 
the foot than at the summit, as it is 
the custom of the ‘fast crabs’ to 
make a brush down the hill after 
ascending it leisurely. Besides the 
taverns the only houses along the 
road are blacksmiths’ and coach- 
makers,’ so that if you break a tire 
or lose a shoe you may be set to 
rights on the spot. The Avenue is 
wide, and in good order. The mid- 
dle of it is macadamised, the sides 
are left in soft earth for the benefit 
of the trotters, whose feet would be 
broken to pieces by hard pavement 
at their rate of going. These dis- 
tinctions are now, of course, obli- 
terated by the snow. 

From three till dark the fast horses 
and fast men areintheir glory here. It 
is too early for them yet, as Schuyler 
said ; there are only family or omni- 
bus sleighs out, so Charlie keeps on 
at one steady pace, without pulling 
very much, as there is nothing along- 
side to worry him. In fifteen m- 
nutes they are at Yorkville, a small 
and not over-clean suburb, inha- 
bited chiefly by Irish, and here there 
are more taverns thanever. Benson 
does not stop at any; his horse needs 
no rest, and it is not altogether 
comme il faut to do so: but he has a 
word to say about some of them in 
passing. 

‘ Wintergreen’s is clearly the pet 
stopping - place now,’ he observes, 
glancing towards a white house on 
the highest ground in Yorkville. 
The long, low, white shed near it is 
tenanted, even at this early hour, 
by twenty or more cutters, whose 
owners are tippling inside. 

‘A queer fellow Wintergreen is, 
too! When sober (those are the 
mornings when he comes to sell you 
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a horse) he behaves like a gentleman, 
and if he were put into a decent suit 
might almost pass for one. When 
drunk, which he is invariably at 
night, and frequently at noon, he is 
the beastliest of buffoons, and the 
fancy men use him for their court- 
jester. His father was rich once; he 

ad money himself and good pros- 
pects when a youth, and might have 
done well.’ 

‘Yes, says Schuyler, with an 
ironical smile, ‘he might have gone 
through college, travelled in Eu- 
rope, learned the polka, and been 
one of us.’ 

There are two miles more to Har- 
laem Bridge, but Benson suddenly 
determines to go back. Perhaps his 
fingers are a little cold. ‘Let us 
turn here,’ and round sweeps the 
sleigh. Charlie begins to bear on 
the bit. Benson is far from dream- 
ing now. All his energies are con- 
centrated on his horse, who is a 
handful on the home-road. 

‘Now we shall see them to the 
best advantage as they meet us.’ 

‘I must confess I should like one 
race, just to beat something before 
going in. I’m sure your horse is 
faster than you think him.’ 

‘Well, if anything comes along to 
give us a fair chance we will have a 
race, See, here comes a batch from 
the city already, all doing their best 
to be first at Wintergreen’s.’ 

Here they come, sure enough! 
First advances an old black pacer, 
that looks only fit for the crows: he 
is so fine-drawn as to appear all skin 
and bones, and steams like a lime- 
kiln ; but he has come down the last 
hill at a 2’ 40” stroke, and is going 
as well now if he can only keep it up 
a few seconds longer. What a pace 
it is! not like trotting in the least, 
nor yet like running—more a scram- 
ble than anything else. His feet rise 
two on the same side at once; some- 
times all four are off the ground 
together, and he rocks till you fear 
he will roll over laterally. He tears 
along behind him a sleigh of the 
commonest construction, a mere deal 
box on runners, furnished with an 
ancient and fragment buffalo, which 
serves for robe and cushion both. 
The driver is ‘one of ‘em,’ a young 
butcher probably, in glazed leather 
cap and pea-jacket, despising gloves, 
yelling frantically to his animal, and 
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putting on the string unsparingly, 
while he holds him up as if for life 
with his left-hand. Close in the 
rear comes a beautiful clipped chest- 
nut, a fair square trotter, driven in a 
handsome cutter by a fashionably- 
dressed youth. The young gentle- 
man cannot be much above twenty, 
but he holds the ribands as carefully 
as an experienced jockey, and like a 
gentleman too — no recourse to the 
whip, no screaming at his horse, but 
a perfect management of his mouth, 
so as to get his full speed out of him 
without risk of a break. His nag 
has less foot for a brush than the 
pacer, therefore he is behind; but 
more strength and endurance, there- 
fore he sticks to him, and hopes to 
catch him. About two leagths be- 
hind come an old gentleman and his 
negro servant, ae a fine team of 
bays. They are large and handsome 
enough for carriage-horses, matched 
exactly, and go ‘to the pole,’ i. @. 
together, i in 3’ 5”—in fact they are 
going at that rate now. Down the 
hills they fall behind the single 
horses, but up-hill, where the weight 
tells, a team has the best of it, and 
accordingly you see them gaining 
now. ‘The old fellow, who is as 
ardent for the sport as a boy, knows 
this well, and keeps them up to their 
work. The team gains on the chest- 
nut, the chestnut on the black: they 
are not more than three lengths from 
the tavern. Suddenly the pacer 
stops short and capers. He is used 
up, and has ‘broken.’ The chestnut 
glides by like an arrow, and being 
none too fresh himself, escapes fur- 
ther pursuit of the team by slipping 
triumphantly under Wintergreen’s 
shed, whither the discomfited black 
follows him; while the big bays 
keep their way up the road, and 
after them trail two men with a grey 
horse, who, though visibly tailed off, 
still persist in a fruitless attempt to 
overtake the gallant pair. 

‘ There goes twelve hundred cash,’ 
says Schuyler, as he glances back at 
the receding trotters. ‘But it’s a 
good team, and well worth the money 
if a man has it.’ 

‘I mean to treat myself to a team 
whenever I can pick one up at a 
fair valuation— when some one 


breaks or goes abroad, and wants to 
But I don’t mean 
hands 


sell his horses. 
to trust myself in a jockey’s 
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again. I have had to do with the 
fraternity three times already, and 
come off tolerably well. Fortune is 
not to be tempted too often.’ 

‘You have no reason to quarrel 
with your last purchase. He goes 
pay: and keeps it up well. Does 

e pull much ?’ 

‘Not as trotters go; but he re- 
uires a tight rein. Hallo! Wo-o, 
sharlie !” 

The horse has made a leap that 
jerks both the occupants of the 
sleigh nearly out of it, and would be 
off ina run but for the ready hand 
of his driver. At the same moment 
a large brown mare rushes by with 
the least possible quantity of harness 
on her, a shadowy sleigh behind her, 
and a little black-eyed, fur-capped 
man in it. Though Charlie is step- 
ping off at least fourteen miles an 
hour, he is left behind in an instant 
as if standing still. 

‘There’s a fast one! 
catch him ?’ 

‘I should be sorry to try it with 
the double weight we have, and the 
start he has. Even if I were ten 
seconds in the mile faster than he is, 
I could not overhaul him before he 
gets to Sparks’.’ 

‘True; he will stop at the Four- 
mile House, no doubt. His pace is too 
good to last. I didn’t think of that.’ 

About a minute and a-half passes 
in silence. Schuyler, not wishing to 
be caught again without notice, has 
roused himself from his recumbent 
attitude and keeps a good look-out 
behind. Benson is wholly occupied 
with his horse, who grows more 
eager as he approaches home. They 
are near the Four-mile House, when 
two common-looking men in a com- 
mon-looking sleigh, with a long- 
legged roan pacer, emerge from the 
shed some hundred yards in front 
and dart off at full speed. 

‘ Now for it,’ says Benson: ‘ we'll 
try those fellows.’ 

* Do you think you can have them ? 
Their horse is going very fast.’ 

‘You never can tell how fast a pacer 
goes till you are alongside of him. 
There is no stopping-place between 
this and town : they must go to the 
stones, or where the stones should 
be, that’s a mile and a half, and 
Charlie will outlast them that dis- 
tance if they outfoot him at first. 
G'lang, old fellow.’ 


Can you 
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While thus delivering himself of 
his opinion, Benson has been making 
hasty preparation for the trial. 
Taking an equal hold of the reins at 
that point where he can best apply 
his whole weight and power to them, 
he twists one round each hand to 
prevent their slipping ; then bracing 
his feet against a little iron bar that 
runs inside the swelling dashboard 
(for they would go right through the 
leather), he throws himself back on 
the lines simultaneously with the 
*g’lang’ that starts his horse. The 
ever-ready beast leaps off as if his 
run were arrested midway and turned 
into a trot; at every step his hind 
legs are lifted quicker and tucked 
further under hin, and his fore feet 
rise higher from the ground as he 
darts down the slight descent before 
him at a three-minute velocity. The 
reins are so tight that you might 
stand upon them; Benson is nearly 
standing behind them, for as he 
neither will nor can give an inch 
(his arms being already stretched 
straight out and the reins secured by 
the twists in them), the pull all but 
lifts him to his feet. So rapid is the 
brush that they are soon close upon 
the other sleigh, and Schuyler can 
distinguish that its occupants are of 
not-to-be-mistaken Bowery cut — 
veritable ‘b’hoys.’ Charlie is just 
lapping their sleigh when the driver 
breaks out with an unearthly yell, 
which has the double effect of stimu- 
lating his own horse and frightening 
the other. The next moment Charlie 
is dancing in the air, and the old 
roan racker glides away as if by very 
magic, skimming over the snow like 
a bird, and looking ready to shake 
himself out of his ancient and scanty 
harness. 

‘Wo-o, Charlie! What y’ about ? 
Ho-o, poor fellow!’ and Benson 
hauls his horse first to one side of 
the road and then to the other, in 
vain efforts to make him catch his 
trot. Charlie throws his head up 
and jerks it down, and keeps canter- 
ing for ten seconds in spite of all 
that can be done, till at last, just as 
they reach level ground, he strikes 
his true gait with a bound like a 
hunter’s, and is off faster than ever. 
If the road continued to descend there 
would be little chance of closing the 
gap; but it now rises for a quarter 
of a mile, and a trotter generally 
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climbs better than a pacer. This is 
what Benson depends on, and ac- 
cordingly he drives as if for a fortune 
to come up with the racker before the 
road dips again. Now he eases out 
his horse the least bit by bending 
slightly forward; now he lifts him 
with the rein, and again holds on 
with all his might to keep him from 
breaking; now he stimulates him 
with a gentle chirrup, and now sends 
at him a prolonged growl, such as 
trotters and the drivers of trotters 
delight in. Meanwhile he carefully 
scans the road a-head, so as to avoid 
every inequality and keep on a smooth 
and even surface, nearly, but not 
quite, in the middle of the road, 
where the snow is neither so much 
worn down as to make it hard run- 
ning for the sleigh, nor so deep as to 
clog the horse’s feet. Schuyler sits 
motionless and breathless, watching 
the rapidly diminishing interval be- 
tween the sleighs. Benson’s calcula- 
tion proves true. Before the ascent 
is completed, the gap of eight or ten 
lengths has been shut to within one 
and ahalf. Charlie’s head is in a pa- 
rallel line with the pendant buffalo of 
the Bowery sleigh, and not more than 
three feet behind it. ‘The broker’s ex- 
citement overpowers him. His long 
body and sharp nose reach over like 
those of a cockswain when he bobs to 
the stroke, and his eyes flash with 
eagerness. 

* Now hold him, Benson, hold him! 
Don’t let him break; don’t, for God's 
sake! Shall I drive?’ 

‘Teach your grandmother !’ 

Benson is comparatively cool; he 
feels sure of catching them before 
the descent, and then he means to 
wait on them down till he can tire 
out or break up the racker. And 
now the b’hoy, finding himself over- 
hauled, emits another hideous screech 
and lays the string about fearfully. 
But either he has been premature in 
his manceuvre, or Harry is better 
prepared for it this time: the only 
effect of all the row is to help Charlie 
on. Three of his bounding steps,— 
with the first he laps the other sleigh, 
with the second he is alongside the 
roan, and the third puts his belly on 
a line with the pacer’s nose. He is 
a neck and shoulders a-head and 
going his very best. 

‘Hi-i-i! G'lang! He-e-e-eh!’ 
shout both the Bowery boys at once, 
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and slash goes the long whip again. 
All they can accomplish by this de- 
monstration is to bring their horst 
up even with Charlie, who has lost a 
little ground by swerving to the 
right to avoid an omnibus that takes 
up half the road. This movement 
brings the sleighs so close that they 
almost touch, and thus they go down 
the hill at the rate of eighteen miles 
an hour, locked like a double team. 
The b’hoy is pouring out a stream of 
yells at his horse, and Benson is hold- 
ing on to his as a man holds on for 
his life. ‘The pacer, black with sweat, 
and dropping foam from his mouth, 
scrambles along with his head down 
like a lame cat. Charlie’s gloss 
flanks are marked with a dark souk 
here and there, and a few beads of 
white hang about his mouth; he 
trots fair and square still, with his 
head well up and his legs striking 
out regularly as asteam-engine. The 
contest will be decided by this hill, 
for neither horse is fresh enough to 
make up a gap in the preceding half 
mile of level ground which brings 
them to the city. It is safe betting 
on the trotter if his temper and his 
owner's arms only hold out, for he 
goes better at every step, while his 
opponent flags visibly. See, Harry 
is a head and shoulders in advance 
again—all that he wishes to be at 
present, so he keeps his horse well in 
hand with a hard, steady pull. They 
are half way down and the momen- 
tum of the descent is at its maximum 
when the b’hoy makes his last effort. 
Whip, voice, and rein are co.abined 
in one final push, and, aided by the 
ground, he absolutely shoves his 
horse once more even with Charlie. 
At this critical instant Benson feels 
the pull slacken a little—very little, 
but enough, combined with his keen 
eye for pace, to tell him that his 
horse is coming back to him. 
‘He-e-eh! Why, Charlie, are 
you going to leave your master, old 
fellow? He-e-eh! steady, boy! 
glang!’ The lines are drawn tight 
as a bowstring ; Charlie’s neck goes 
out and his head down as he reaches 
away in his bounding trot, and gains 
halfa length on the enemy at twosteps. 
* Steady, boy ! so-o! G'lang, now!’ 
* He-e-e-eh! Gr-r-r!  G’lang, 
you beggar !’ 
‘Take care, Benson, take care! 
Now you have’em! Hurrah!’ 
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Splut! There is a great scatter- 
ing of snow. The racker has broken 
short up, and fairly disappeared in a 
cloud of his own raising. 

For a hundred yards or more the 
trotter sweeps on triumphantly at 
the top of his speed. Then his 
owner draws him i very carefully, 
it being nearly as nice a matter to 
diminish as to increase the velocity 
of a fast horse, since the least jerk or 
sudden check will break him. More 
by the voice than the reins he is 


sobered down to his wonted pace of 


twelve miles an hour, at which the 
sleigh continues to slide on merrily, 
and our friends have a little leisure 
to look about them. They are pass- 
ing the Three-mile House, once a 
tavern on the road, but now less than 
half a mile from the pavement. It 
is past three, and every one is going 
out. The road is beginning to be 
thronged. 

‘What a lot of them!’ says Ben- 
son. ‘There is Henderson with his 
clipped bays, not so fast for a brush, 
but equal to anything for three 
miles. And there is Black Modesty 
—good for 2’ 38”. They call her 
Modesty because she travels with 
her head down. And there is Liw- 
enberg, with four white horses.’ 

And the fiery little foreigner 
dashes by with two dashing Creole- 
looking women in his sleigh, and a 
neat groom, dangerously like himself, 
on the driving-seat alongside him. 

* Léwenberg is to follow your 
good example, isn’t he? and join 
the ranks of the respectable married 
men; or is his match broken off ?” 

‘Broken off! No, indeed! There 
was some scruple, or talk of scruple, 
as to his creed. People said he was 
a Socinian, and the lady's father 
brought him to book, whereupon 
Lowenberg pathetically asseverated 
that he was of no religious persua- 
sion or prejudice whatever; and, I 
believe, challenged any one to prove 
that he had ever been inside any 
place of worship.’ 

‘Nothing could be fairer than 
that, certainly. There goes the horse 
of horses, Jim Polk. His owner told 
me, that just before this snow came 
on he paced half a mile in fifty-nine 
seconds.’ 

‘He ought to repeat that in pub- 
lic, then, for his best mile time on 
record is 2’ 23”. But I wouldn't 
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have him for a gift, unless I wanted 
to meet with what the newspapers 
call the ‘ painful accident’ of getting 
my neck broke.’ 

Benson casts one look at ‘the 
fastest pacer in the world.’ Polk is 
a middle-sized chestnut, with a flow- 
ing tail and mane, handsome enough 
for a lady’s horse, and with power 
written i every muscle. He is 
pouring foam from a desire to get 
off, and his owner’s efforts to restrain 
him. And then Harry turns round 
and starts off his horse once more, 
for his old enemy, the roan, is creep- 
ing up behind, and trying to steal a 
march on him. But it’s no use 
Charlie has lost his superfiuous fire ; 
he can be held with one hand, and 
will take the whip. Benson puts it 
on him—three light strokes—and at 
every one he doubles himself up 
faster and throws more road behind 
him. By a great effort the pacer 
has put himself close behind Ben- 
son’s sleigh, so that he is almost 
looking over Schuyler’s head: but 
not another inch can he better his 
position, nor can he hold it more 
than a few moments. There is no 
more left in him, and he falls back 
exhausted, and is pulled up to a 
walk. And now as Harry for the 
second time eases down his horse, 
another four-horse sleigh meets 
them. It cuts more dash than Liw- 
enberg’s—richer furs, showier livery, 
finer horses, more paint and gilding. 
The team are greys and chestnuts 
(sorrels they are called in America), 
driven chequered ; that is, the horses 
of the same colour diagonally. 
Highly polished steel chains take 
the place of martingale and pole- 
strap; and the rest of the harness, 
except the collars and traces, is made 
of white silk cord. Within are two 
men and two women, elaborately 
dressed; but they are not of ‘our 
set,’ or any set that Benson knows. 

‘Schuyler, whose team is that? 
Some rowdy’s, I perceive.’ 

‘It shows you are a virtuous youth 
to ask such a question. You know 
all the proper celebrities, and none 
of the improper ones. That is Mrs. 

, whose occupation shall be name- 
less.’ 

‘That vile woman! I thought 
she was in prison.’ 

‘So she was, and got out again on 
some technicality.” 
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They did ‘quod’ the woman per- 
manently some months after; but it 
was only accomplished at great trou- 
ble and expense to the city, and 
Schuyler has already seen so many 
rogues go unwhipt of justice, that he 
may be pardoned a little scepticism. 

* Doubtless there are several causes 
of this mal-administration, or non- 
administration of the laws, but one 
is particularly obvious. I consider 
the Anti-Capital-Punishment agita- 
tors—Whitey, Carroll, and that set 
—directly responsible for half the 
rascality in this city and state. Their 
arguments, though nominally di- 
rected at the death penalty merely, 
really aim at all penalties, create a 
morbid sympathy for all criminals, 
and resolve all crimes into disease or 
insanity, according to phrenology or 
some other of their hobbies, which 
they have dignified with the name 
of sciences.’ 

‘ Yes ; and these scamps aim at all 
the property in the county, and 
want to resolve it into their own 
pockets. And that is why I think 
the Jacobin a worse paper than the 
Sewer, though the former preserves 
a decent exterior of language. It 
has been the great abettor of the 
Anti-Renters throughout.’ 

‘ Does it preserve a decent ex- 
terior of language? Is not Whitey 
an avowed Fourilerite and Commun- 
ist? and are not his contributors 
following suit ?’ 

‘But you don’t know Whitey’s 
excuse ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘He is the most henpecked and 
curtain-lectured of men, and there- 
fore goes in for Fourier’s plan, 
hoping that, in the general distribu- 
tion of women and goods, some one 
else may get Mrs. Whitey.’ 

‘A precious fellow, too, that cor- 
respondent of his, who has just been 
writing some city sketches— Bits of 
Gotham,’ he calls them. They are 
all constructed on this pleasant and 
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easy syllogism,—‘ Some men in good 
society are hypocrites; therefore all 
respectable people are scamps.’ To 
read this vagabond, a stranger would 
believe that our fashionable ladies 
were in the daily habit of making 
assignations at confectioners’, and that 
all our church deacons and trustees 
lived upon the wages of iniquity, 
sanctioned, if not practised, by 
themselves. A pretty storm there 
would be if any foreigner dared to 
talk so; but this pestilent fellow, it 
seems, may slander his countrymen 
and countrywomen with impunity 
and profit! Did you ever hear of 
this man Goldsmith—P. P. Gold- 
smith, Esquire, as he calls himself?” 

‘No; but I believe he was cut or 
snubbed by some gentleman with 
whom he was trying to scrape ac- 
quaintance, and hence his hatred and 
abuse of the ‘ Upper Ten.’ 

‘As to Carroll, one understands 
him well enough. st proprium 
humani generis, and so forth. A be 
nevolent Whig merchant took him 
up when a poor boy, educated him, 
and gave him a fair start in life. Of 
course he became a violent Demo- 
crat, intensely hostile to all Whigs,* 
and all merchants. His descent tells 
there. It's a real specimen of Irish 
gratitude.’ 

Benson remains half sulky, half 
pensive. They sweep down the 
Avenue into the broad Bowery, and 
through Lafayette Place again. Ben- 
son likes to drive past Lafayette 
Place, for he owns a house there, 
and it gives him a chance to talk 
about ‘my house,’ and ‘my tenant.’ 
They are in Broadway again. 

‘Won't you come and dine with 
us, Schuyler? Four sharp. The 
grand-governor is ill, and I have 
the cellar key and the butcher's 
book. There is a bottle of Cordon 
Bleu in ice; our cook makes good 
tomato soup; smelts are prime now; 
and I laid in a tall Philadelphia 
capon this morning. Come! 


* The American Whigs are Conservatives, except some of those in New York. 
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LETTERS FROM GENERAL CONWAY AND THE COUNTESS OF 
AILESBURY TO HORACE WALPOLE (EARL OF ORFORD). 


FROM TILE ORIGINALS, FORMERLY IN THE POSSESSION OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. 
SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


HE letters written by General 
Conway to his cousin, Horace 
Walpole, which, till now, have never 
been printed, and of which portions 
will be given in this Magazine, were 
bequeathed by Lord Orford to the 
Hon. Mrs. Damer, daughter of Con- 
way and his wife Lady Ailesbury. 
To Mrs. Damer his lordship left, for 
her life, the villa of Strawberry Hill. 
At the death of this lady the letters 
of her father came into the possession 
of her relative, Lady Johnston, relict 
of the late Sir Alexander Johnston, 
by whose permission they now appear. 
They are especially interesting, as 
developing the accomplished and un- 
sophisticated mind of the writer; as 
containing records of the court and 
parliament, of military affairs, and 
sketches of characters and society in 
the last century; and as illustrating 
the numerous epistles which, in the 
correspondence of Horace Walpole, 
are addressed to General Conway. 


Henry Seymour Conway was the 
second son of Francis, first Lord 


Conway. He was born in 1720, and 
on coming of age appeared in parlia- 
ment, of which he continued to be a 
member during the greater part of his 
life, notwithstanding his active career 
in the army, wherein he rose to the 
rank of field-marshal, and became, in 
1782, commander-in-chief of his ma- 
jesty’s forces. But though General 
Conway’s conduct as a_ military 
officer, in the several campaigns in 
which he was engaged, was conspicu- 
ous and praiseworthy, his actions as 
a statesman were no less so; and to 
him, in great part, may be attributed 
the pacification of Ireland in 1755, 
when the Marquis of Hartington 
(afterwards fourth Duke of Devon- 
shire) was Lord-Lieutenant of that 
country, with Conway as his secre- 
tary. In 1765, on the formation of 
the Rockingham administration, Ge- 
neral Conway was appointed joint- 
Secretary of State with the Duke of 
Grafton, an office which he resigned 
in January 1768. After a long, ener- 
ic, and honourable career, Conway 
ied at his seat, Park Place, near 
Henley-on-Thames, July 9, 1795. 


Marshal Conway was fond of lite- 
rature, and is known as the author 
of a comedy called False Appearances. 
His correspondence with Horace Wal- 
pole commenced in 1740, when Wal- 
pole was twenty-three years of age, 
and Conway twenty. The former, 
entertaining for his cousin a lasting 
and devoted friendship, offered, in 
one of the most touching letters 
extant, to divide his fortune. with 
Conway when the latter was dismissed 
from his places at court and his 
military commands for having, in 
1764, voted against the ministry on 
the question of general warrants. 
‘Similar offers,’ says the late Lord 
Dover, ‘ were pressed upon him by 
his brother, Lord Hertford, and by 
the Duke of Devonshire, without any 
concert between them.’ This is very 
honourable to all parties, and bears 
unequivocal testimony to the purity 
of General Conway's character, and 
the integrity of his public and private 
life. Ifhe did not reap many state 
rewards, he, at least, obtained the 
praise of his fellow-men. In one of 
the journals of the time is the follow- 
ing passage : — ‘ England has a Con- 
way, the powers of whose eloquence, 
inspired by his zeal for liberty, ani- 
mated with the fire of true genius, 
and furnished with a sound know- 
ledge of the constitution, at once 
entertain, convince, and conquer.’ 
Edmund Burke, in a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons on Ame- 
rican Taxation, in the year 1772, 
pronounced the following eulogium : 


I remember, sir, with a melancholy 
pleasure, the situation of the honourable 
getitleman [General Conway] who made 
the motion for the repeal ; in that crisis, 
when the whole trading interest of this 
empire crammed into your lobbies, with 
a trembling and anxious expectation. 
waited, almost to a winter’s return of 
light, their fate from your resolutions. 
When at length you had determined in 
their favour, and your doors, thrown 
open, showed them the figure of their 
deliverer in the well-earned triumph of 
his important victory, from the whole of 
that grave multitude there arose an in- 
voluntary burst of gratitude and transport. 
They jumped upon him like children on 
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a long-absent father. They clung about 
him as captives about their redeemer. 
All England, all America, joined to his 
applause. Nor did he seem insensible 
to the best of all earthly rewards, the 
love and admiration of his fellow- citizens. 
Hope elevated, and joy brightened his 
crest. I stood near him; and his face, 
to use the expression of the scripture of 
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been the face of an angel.’ I do not 
know how others feel ; but if I had stood 
in that situation, I never would have ex- 
changed it for all that kings in their pro- 
fusion could bestow. I did hope that that 
day’s danger and honour would have been 
a bond to hold us all together for ever. 
But, alas! that, with other pleasing 
visions, is long since vanished. 


the first martyr, ‘ his face was as if it had 


Dublin, 8 May, 1755. 

Dear Horry,—I should have writ to you immediately on my arrival ; 
but, besides being in as much hurry and bustle as possible, I had nothing to 
tell you but that I had arrived; which would have been no great news, espe- 
cially as I knew you'd hear it from my brother and Lady Ailesbury, to 
whom I had squeezed out two short letters. 

Journeys seldom afford anything worth relating, at least such journeys 
as these. It’s all one uniform joggle in a post-chaise, or as uniform a trot 
through Wales. The news here tells us our voyage was very tempestuous, 
which exceeds the truth, though the night was something rough. 1 am sure 
ta wished me at the end of it, and that you want to know how things go 

ere. As yet I can tell you but little. A great appearance has been made 
of all sorts of people at the Castle; great civilities, great expressions of satis- 
faction, &c. But, between ourselves, not that general expansion of heart, 
nor those acclamations, bonfires, and illuminations, that might have been 
expected on one hand, and from one sort of people (I mean the lower) ; nor 
those unreserved declarations from the higher. Patriot meetings and patriot 
healths have continued: patriot papers ton been writ, and, in short, the 
minds of people kept in a sort of suspense, waiting, as it seems, for the event 
of things to see how well-satisfied they are to be. 

The great men have now all, or most, been at court and seen Lord 
Hartington, in public and in private ; have all agreed in general expressions 
of satisfaction in his government, and of esteem for his person; yet something 
still remains behind—something of conditions not yet totally explained, which 
it is impossible to say what degree of difficulty they may create; though in 
general I am in hope it won't be great. 

This is such a sketch as I can give you at present of the state of things. 
Lord Hartington continues to hold one steady and uniform language of a 
single and settled view to do the King’s business and the nation’s by plain 
and direct ways; and by an equal and impartial government, favouring no 
party nor faction, nor setting up any. And though he may meet with rubs 
in this road from the ambition of some, and the warmth or weakness of 
others, I am persuaded such a behaviour and such intentions, well supported, 
will carry him through.* 

We have had no mail since our arrival; so begin to grow impatient for 
news, and desire you'll tell me a great deal and soon, for we don’t intend to 
stay very long. We have heard nothing of the French troops yet; so are a 
little inquisitive to know what's become of them. Our military preparations 
goon; but we begin, I think, to believe we shan’t have much occasion for 
‘em, after seeing the French fleet distinctly at almost every port for this 
fortnight. 

We have hitherto been in a course of great, troublesome dinners, and so 
may continue some time. Indeed it’s one constant feast in this country. 


* ‘The intestine broils of Ireland were happily composed this year (1755) by the 
prudent management of the Marquis of Hartington, Lord-Lieutenant of that king- 
dom. The Irish were not only brought to a much better temper, even among them- 
selves, than they were before their late outrageous riots and dangerous dissensions 
happened ; but also prevailed upon to acquiesce in the measures of England, without 
this last being obliged to give up any one point of her superiority.’—Smo..er’s 
England. 
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The great business of life is to stuff and be stuffed. Immoderate eating is 
among the prime social virtues; but immoderate drinking lifts you up to the 
skies. One would think such furious politics would interrupt it; but it’s 
quite the contrary, and more than half the warfare is carried on by bumpers 
of confusion to their enemies, and success to their friends. Adieu! don't 
think I abuse the country. All this is right, and only errs in a little excess. 
I am dreadfully annoyed with all sorts of incumbrance of the most dis- 
agreeable kind, and am amazed to find myself almost at the end of a long 
letter,—visits, despatches, applications, attendance, politics, steams of meat, 
and fumes of wine, all conspiring to confound me. 
Yours most faithfully, 
H. S. C. 


Dublin Castle, 18 June, 1755. 

Dear Horry,—I don’t understand ae returning me so many thanks for 
my last letter. It seemed strange it should, but it really displeases me, as it 
looks too like ceremony, and seems to make what I thought a step of course 
in our correspondence appear like something extraordinary. I am burried 
and perplexed with business beyond what I can express, but that perplexity 
must go far indeed if it makes me neglect you; and I assure you the corre- 
spondence of my friends is my chief relief and refuge. 

Lord Hartington has, in a manner, determined not to go over to England ; 
but, at the same time, decides that I should do so. The difficulty in appoint- 
ing the Lords Justices was, between ourselves, the chief, or perhaps the only, 
reason of this resolution. The dignity of Government, it seems, allowed of 
no change in the Regency ; and the state and temper of the country by no 
means allowed of his leaving the same, which, therefore, could end only as it 
does. For myself, 1 own I thought the latter point much clearer than the 
former ; however, I don’t know if, all considered, the present measure may 
not be better than either. 

Your exhortations to me are very friendly, and very well adapted to this 
time and place. My temper, as you say, is tolerable, and that of my prin- 
cipal is excellent, which is not amiss for us both. I find much more tempta- 
tion and trial in the way of that than in the way of my ambition, of which 
you'll easily believe I have but just leaven enough in my composition to 
carry me through a scene that we probably shall not soon clear of all its 
embarrassments ; those ingredients of rage, nonsense, and ambition (which, 
to be sure, have flourished not a little here), being, I am certain, much be- 
yond any state chemistry I know to convert into the qualities you mention. 
Yet I am not without hope that the honesty, candour, sense, and spirit of 
Lord Hartington, which he really possesses, will at least make ‘em subside ; 
and when the first has lost its force, one may reckon the venom is, in a 
manner, taken out of the rest: they may still prick and tease a little, but 
won't do any violent mischief. 

We are a little off and on, and don’t quite know our own minds; and 
sometimes we are disposed to bully a little, and sometimes to be pacific. 
However, as a right resolution is taken by Lord Hartington in regard to 
the most obnoxious things and persons, I hope he will be allowed to pursue 
those resolutions properly. I have therefore really, on the whole, good 
hopes of success. 

You must be content with this political communication, for I am con- 
versant in no other ideas whatever, except what would be dull to you, 
namely, the military part of my amphibious province. I will spare you all 
the long history of our progress, which you have had an hundred times in all 
the newspapers,—our honours, speeches, freedoms, gold boxes for my lord, 
silver ones for Mr. Secretary, &c. We have seen some fine and some pretty 
things; we have danced with the ladies, and got drunk with the men, and 
all such proper and decorous things. 

My Lord Lieutenant thinks of going soon to Castle Town (Mr. Conolly’s), 
which is lent him. It is about eight miles from town, a moderate place, but 
very good house. His lordship will go in a week or ten days, at which time 
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I hope to be setting out, just to peep at you to see how the weather is on 
you side the water, and return to my ark, I hope with an olive-branch. 


shall insist upon seeing as much of you as my time and yours will allow, 
and shall let you hear of my motions for that purpose. 
ies ! 
I am, dear Horry, most faithfully and sincerely yous 
{. §. C. 


Dublin Castle, 16th Sept. 1755. 

Dear Horry,—You should have heard from me the very night of our 
arrival ; but merely to tell you of a long, dismal passage, and nof tell you of 
our having, I hope, concluded our peace here, @ quoi bon?* One single post 
makes the difference; and I can now tell you this very morning the agree- 
ment was finished by my Lord Hartington with the Speaker, Mr. Malone, 
and Mr. Carter, on the footing of his promising, as far as depended on him, 
that the Primate should not be left one of the Lords Justices; and on his 
seeing and allowing of certain heads to be put in the Address, to express in 
general terms their concern that any part of their behaviour should have 
occasioned the least suspicion of their duty to his Majesty, &c., or of any 
design to attempt the least encroachment on his prerogative, which they 
protest was the most distant thing from their thoughts; with many ex- 

ressions of duty, loyalty, and unbounded affection. 1 think the whole may 
airly be looked upon as an excuse to his Majesty for their behaviour, and 
am only anxious till I hear that Lord Hartington’s conduct in these very 
delicate affairs has his Majesty’s approbation. 

Well, I have told you all our news. I hope you think it a great deal. 
Poor Sir John Bland!+ I scarce knew him at all, but am really affected 
with so miserable and unfortunate an end. 

I have really no news but our long voyage, as I told you,—no less than 
forty hours from Holyhead. Lady Ailesbury was very sick, and is very 
well; poor little Missy { was a little sick, and is peoety so. 

I hear things don’t go so smooth on your side the water as on ours : nothing 
but non-acceptances and non-compliances, which I own I did not expect. I 
see no end through it ; and for me that am so little ofa party man, ’tis terrible 
to hear there's scarce one of any party satisfied, or like to be so. 

Pray let me hear from you, and soon. I know I am an odious corre- 
spondent ; ‘tis a perfect dry scroll like any minister's, and writ in as much 
haste and puzzle. Excuse me, write to me, and believe me most sincerely 
yours, 


H. S. C. 


* In an answer to this letter, dated Sept. 23d, Horace Walpole says,—‘ Never 
make me excuses for a letter that tells me so many agreeable things as your last : 
that you are got well to Dublin ; that you are all well; and that you have accommo 
dated all your politics to your satisfaction, and, I may be allowed to say, greatly to 
your credit. What could you tell me that would please me so much? When I 
have indulged a little my joy for your success and honour, it is natural to consider 
the circumstances you have told me, and you will easily excuse me if I am not quite as 
much satisfied with the conduct of your late antagonists as 1 am with yours. You have 
tranquillized a nation, have repaired your master’s honour, and secured the peace of 
your administration ; but what shall one say to the Speaker, Mr. Malone, and the 
others? Don’t they confess that they have gone the greatest lengths, and risked 
the safety of their country, on a mere personal pique?’ And in a letter to Sir Horace 
Mann, dated Sept. 29, 1755, Walpole says,—‘ As England grows turbulent, Ireland 
grows calm again. Mr. Conway, who has gone thither secretary to Lord Harting- 
ton, has, with great prudence and skill, pacified that kingdom.’ Again to Bentley, 
Sept. 30th,—‘ In Ireland Mr. Conway has pacified all things : the Irish are to get as 
drunk as ever to the glorious and immortal memory of King George, and the pre- 
rogative is to be exalted as high as ever, by being obliged to give up the Primate.’ 

+ Sir John Bland committed suicide, after having lost his whole fortune at 
hazard. 

t General Conway's daughter, afterwards the Hon. Mrs. Damer. 
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Dublin Castle, 7th Oct. 1755. 

Dear Horry,—I begin with our own politics, and you'll excuse their 
being uppermost in my thoughts when I teil you that yours are v 
high there. First, after sweating for the answer from England this wee 
past, and debating schemes for prorogation and adjournment, it arrived the 
night before last, and with such condescension and concession from his 
majesty to every part of Lord Hartington’s plan as went beyond our hopes. 
You know the heads of Address I mentioned, which it was much suspected 
here would by no means be received or allowed ; on the contrary, it was sent 
back with such emendations as scarce amount to an alteration, and were at 
once agreed to by the chiefs here. Yet have we not been without alarms of 
grand opposition from more parties than one, and many angry spirits in 
truth there were. Some thought it too soft and some too hard, and some 
talked of the dignity of Parliament and an Address sent to England ; anony- 
mous letters were writ and pamphlets published in the course of one single 
day. However, with much parley and persuasion from the respective heads, 
people were in general kept quiet, and our address, that is, heads for a com- 
mittee, past nem. con. in the votes. In the house, two insignificant speeches 
from two insignificant men were all the objection we heard: one, a warm 
patriot and Whig to the backbone, like you, said it was an apology ; the other, 
an old discontented courtier, made a medley of reflexions pretty foreign to the 
matter, but both mentioned the message to England ; but there it stopped, 
and I believe will end. 

The pamphlets I mentioned, abuse Lord Kildare,* &c.: and his face, on 
several signs, has, they say, already been blacked. He does not seem to 
care ; and, on the whole, there appears a more cordial disposition and resolu- 
tion on their part, and a more general satisfaction in the plan than one 
could have expected. 

As to your little politics on that side, I fancy they'll do very well to 
amuse you a good part of the winter. I am — and heartily happy in 
the accommodation with Mr. Fox, which all the Duke of Newcastle's letters 
say is as complete and cordial as possible. I have seen nothing to the contrary 
elsewhere ; and, therefore, am willing to hope it will be firm and of long 
continuance. 

I am vastly obliged to you for your two letters : your excuses are quite idle 
and offensive, particularly as a bad symptom for the future. The news of 
the Castle of Bungey is as agreeable to me as that of the Castle of Cockney, 
and the old news of Cockney is new again when you tell it.| And yet your 
account of a certain transaction does not please me so well as others, nor cor- 
respond with what we hear from others. Time will show. There’s a riddle 
for your riddle ; though I believe mine is not quite so inexplicable as yours, 
which remains unintelligible to all the committee from the house of Riddles 
in Berkshire. 

You are such a traveller, one never knows where to have you. You 
seem to live upon the road. But by this new improvement of daily posts, I 


* « Lord Kildare had been set against the primate by men who meant to advance 
their own power. Therefore, the moment the English Government offered to sacrifice 
the primate, Lord Kildare was content, which they who set him on did not intend 
he should be so easily. It happened as ridiculously in England. The Duke of 
Devonshire had been immeasurably set up by the ministry. He grew to have an 
opinion of his own ; declared against the treaties, and they were forced to sacrifice the 

owes, and Ireland, and the Dorsets, to gain the duke for the treaties, by granting 
everything that would make Lord Hartington easy..—Horace WALPoLe. 

+ In the letter to Conway here referred to, Horace Walpole says, ‘I have been 
roving about Hampshire, have been at Winchester, and Southampton, and twenty 
places, and have been but one day in London, consequently, know as little news as 
if I had been shut up in Bungey Castle. Rumours there are of great bickerings and 
uneasiness ; but I don’t believe there will be any bloodshed of places, except Legge’s, 
which nobody seems willing to take,—I mean as a sinecure. His Majesty of Cockney 
is returned exceedingly well, but grows a little out of humour at finding that we are 
not so much pleased with all the Russians and Hessians that he has hired to recover 
the Ohio.’ 
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shall hope to shoot you flying tolerably well. But as you are so fond of 
expeditions, and changes are now making, I wish you would apply for a 
messenger’s place, that one might sometimes have a chance of seeing you 
here, where P doubt nobody comes but for their duty ; though really your 
going to Bath is so excellent that one can despair of you nowhere after it. 

Missy has many followers and pretenders, as you may imagine; but as 
she does not know the merit of broad shoulders and strong legs, and is more 
taken with the charms of conversation, and is not quite reconciled to a story 
told with a brogue, I hope she may be tolerably safe for this session, m—eeny 
as I think they seldom begin to make love to ‘em under nine years old. 

Adieu! 1 wish you much pleasure at Bath. I have not yet seen a list 
of the quality there, nor had an account of the players or musicians, which I 
scarce fancy are so good as ours in Dublin; nor can the assemblies be half so 
full. 'Wesometimes reckon four hundred people at a Castle ball; and then we 
have Mr. Arne* just come over, and, I hear, Mr. Mossopf and Mrs. Gregory. 
I shall send you all the advertisements as they come out. We talk of pre- 

aring another ball to exceed the last. The floor is to be green velvet, and 

t is said the ladies will dance barefoot: the ceiling blue ditto. All the mil- 
liners in town are at work upon a large wood of green silk, that it is reported 
will be at least ten foot square. The fountains and cascades all to be natural, 
assisted by nymphs, who will dispense orange-flower water and eau. sans 
pareille. It will, in short, be beyond anything of the kind even here, and 
vastly worth your seeing. 

Once more good bye! Tell me if I shall get a ticket for you, and believe 
me most sincerely yours, 


H. S$. C. 


P.S. Lady Ailesbury, whom I have taken no notice of, sends her com- 
pliments. She is better here, and, I think, better reconciled to the place 
than I expected. 





Dublin Castle, 27 Nov. 1755. 

Dear Horry,—I am more obliged to you than you can imagine for all 
your intelligence, which has fully gratified all the rage I had for English 
news; such as you may imagine it at so critical a time, and after a fast of 
five pacquets. I felt vast satisfaction in your very good account of what past. 
A furious battle it was; and, as I fancied, could not end without what you 
call some ‘ bloodshed of places,’ though the lists of the killed and wounded 
did not come till this morning’s post. Among the former, I most lament 
Legge, whom I now conclude lost and given up to resentment. Among the 
latter, our friend Sir George, who will be the butt of as much censure as 
envy and resentment can throw upon & measure not popular, nor perhaps 
quite judicious. Pitt and Fox have entered the lists just as I expected, 
laying about them from the first moment like errant knights, rather 
doughty than courteous. The Townshends are admirable and curious. I 
wonder at Charles's silence the first day, but more at George’s speech and 
motion the second. What says my lady for her old friend Mr. Fox ?** 

I am a little sorry for your qualm (excuse me), as such a thin member 
as you would have added but little to the bulk of such a majority; and 
perhaps your friend, Mr. Fox, may be sorry you were not with him. 

I hate not to be amongst you in such curious times. One feels tied to a 
stake here, in a miserable little circle, of pretty rich clover indeed, but yet 
confined ; and one had rather play about the barrenest fields. I don’t reall 
mean for ambition and to make a figure among these heroes, which in tru 
I could not expect, but for curiosity and amusement. We are plodding in 
dull elections which I don’t attend, nor care about but little, and from some 
anxiety for their remote consequences. Yet are our Irish heads as full and 
as eager about them as any of you can be for your subsidies. 


* Afterwards Dr. Arne, the celebrated musical composer. 
+ The tragedian. t An Actress. 
** See Horace Walpole’s Letter to Conway, dated Nov. 15, 1755. 
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I don't know your Mr. Hamilton,* even by sight, but admire him much 
in a description ; particularly in his happy gift of confidence, so remark- 
able in his first appearance. 

You say less than I expected on the furious play-house battles, which, I 
think, beat the combats at St. Stephen's. I thought you joked about Fanny, 
till I saw a more serious account of her misfortunes from herself. I have no 
notion how she outlived it ; and think it one of the most tragical stories I 
ever heard. 

Whose was the paper in The World about people of fashion? We think 
it a good one. Do send me Voltaire’s new history of the late war, and his 
new play, and the Nuit et Moment, and any sharp pamphlet or other new 
thing you please. Ido nothing but tease and trouble you. I wish you'd 
send for some Irish stuffs, or some kid gloves, or oil-skin coats, or something 
of our Irish produce. News, we have none; books fewer; so you must e’en 
be content, as I must be, to continue craving and running over head and 
ears in debt with you for everything that’s clever, as indeed is apt to be the 
case. Adieu! 


Dublin, Thursday Night, 11 Dec. 1755. 

Dear Horry,—I sit down for a moment just to thank you for your letter 
of the 6th, which I received this evening. What I told you before was most 
exactly true; namely, that I was vastly pleased and obliged by what you 
call your scraps of politics. Short as they are, they contain enough to give 
me ideas; and, as you contrive them, pretty strong and adequate ones of 
what passes. If they were ten times as Soe, I can’t say but they would be 
ten times as agreeable; but I am not unreasonable enough to expect it, I 
that have scarce scraps to send, and scarce time to send them. 

Our elections here are like the earthquake at Lisbon, and take place 
even of that. I have, as a measure, attended none; by which I have at 
least avoided one species of plague—the worst of all—parliamentary plagues ; 
though there has remained enough at home to torment me sufficiently. 

Iam much obliged to you for the books you have sent, and shall have 
some impatience for their arrival, sastieaiadly those of Voltaire. I have 
heard before a good character of the Orphelin, which has somehow or other 
got over here. This is strange, for the progress of new books hither is 
surprisingly slow ; so that, to speak in the language of the country, all our 
new books are really old. 

What you tell me of my Lady T. is strange, but not a bit surprising. I 
fancy you are all very lively and clever this year; a little too quarrelsome 
and serious, I suppose: yet do I terribly regret not being amongst you. You 
are so good as to wish for me; but, alas! I see little prospect of moving. 
Our dull business goes on in the dullest and most sluggish way, and is like 
to be very tedious I doubt. 

A propos to books: I have been dabbling at an auction here, or rather 
more than dabbling, and bought a parcel towards my future library ; two 
great books particularly, which I think not dear, Rymer's Federa, for little 
more than fourteen pounds English (a Dutch edition); and Monfaucon’s 
Antiquities, for about sixteen guineas (Paris edition, and in very good 
order). 

Never was so strange a disaster as our poor friend Mrs. Hodges’s. I 
think our age has carried the arts of robbery and murder to their perfection. 
You don't say if anybody was with her in the coach. I suppose not; but 
can’t help thinking the artist would have had some difficulty had he found 
six, or eight, or ten legs to scramble through. Ilis trusting to this éée-d-téte, 
looks a little like intelligence in the family. 

I told you my Lord-lieutenant did not interfere in elections here, from 
whence his friends and relations, the Ponsonbys, have already lost the 


* * Single-speech Hamilton.’ 
t No. 151 of The Worl7, written, but not immediately avowed, by Lord Chester- 
1. 
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Wexford, and will lose the Navan to-day. But why doI talk of this stuff 
to you, who don’t know the county of Wexford from the town of Navan ? 
nor, I warrant, you don’t care a halfpenny who is Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons five years hence. 

We are sending beef and butter in abundance to the Portuguese. I 
heard last night an account from the city more favourable than yours, which 
I hope may prove true. 

The minds of people are purely fermented with these elections, and may 
yet produce something lively for me to communicate to you. Adieu! 

P.S. I don’t mention the Duke of Devonshire. You know enough of 
that melancholy story, and enough of that family to know their distress is 
as great as can be on such an occasion. The duke goes with Lady Caroline 
and Lady Betty into the country for a few days. 


From the Countess of Ailesbury. 
Dublin, Jan. 31, 1756. 

Indeed, sir, I can’t forgive your sending sheer politics to me and sheer 
wit to my husband ; but as I flatter myself you are sufficiently punished by 
my total neglect of you so long, I will now vouchsafe to bestow a line upon 
you in your own method of reversing the order of things, by answering the 
letter wrote to Mr. Conway. Judge how I must be taken with the beauties 
of The World, when I own to one who has not blushed to make his readers 
blush, that it is the prettiest performance of the kind I ever read. Lady 
Kildare and I read it together, and said so many pretty things about it and 
its author, that I believe, if he could have heard them, they would have 
effected what his own words could not.* 

Mr. Conway is fuller than ever of business, so that he is forced to neglect 
cribbage, and all his intimate friends here, Mr. L , Mr. Stoppart, 
Colonel Plucknet of Cold-blow Lane, and the Bishop of Clonfert. The 
sudden departure of the two poor regiments ordered for America has 
employed my husband every moment for some days past. I am quite out 
of spirits for the Highland regiment ; and have no comfort but in its havin 
lost its lieutenant-colonel. Captain Cunningham, too, I am much concern 
for; his family are in the utmost distress. 

But [ll turn from this melancholy subject, and inform you that we hope 
soon to get our dismission,—the bills being to go, as they say, in about ten 
days ; so that in about six weeks I think we may be released. 

I must tell you that [ lately passed an evening with a grand-daughter of 
Madame Jennings: her name is Hussey. They say she has more wit than 
anybody ; but I could not be a good judge of it, as we played at Faro the 
whole evening, and I did not perceive she made a sept a leva with more 
wit than other people. Mr. Conway has told you how much I admire Lady 
Kildare, so I will only say I always knew her to be very good, and very 
handsome, but never that she was excessively clever till now: she has lent 
me several books I never read before; one that I am much charmed with, 
though I should be ashamed of owning it if you had not set me the example 
of saying everything. It is Le Triomphe du Sentiment ; but to be sure you 
have read it, for now I recollect it is pretty old, though it never happened 
to fall in my way before. 

Missy is sitting by throwing all the ink and sand about, and tormenting 
me to death to read fairy tales to her; so that I don’t know what to say, 
and may as well leave off. Adieu! 

I am, dear Mr. Walpole, faithfully yours, as 


Dublin Castle, 20 Feb. 1756. 
Dear Horry,—I have many thanks to return you: first, for two kind 
and agreeable Seas next, for a charming World, a World we all admired 


* See The World, No. 160. 
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much, and admired impartially before we guessed, otherwise than by the 
style, whose it might be. Lady Ailesbury knew it immediately, and liked 
it so much that she exposed herself inconsiderately in its praise, forgetting 
how indecorous your ancient couple are. 

I must now thank you for your thanks to me on Mr. Baldwyn’s account, 
which are so genteel, and so abundant, that I have no reply to make but to 
wish for an opportunity of being so thanked again. As to the poor man, he 
must be vastly disappointed, coming over in quest of one hundred thousand 
pounds and picking up a miserable pair of colours. 

I hear poor Mr. Mann has been very ill, which gives me great concern. 
I say, ‘has been ill; though indeed ‘tis only from my desire to hope it’s 
over, not having heard of him since; for there are now no less than six 
mails due—a delay which is amongst the most uncomfortable things in 
our present situation; and this winter the pacquets have been more irregular 
than ever. You may imagine our impatience at such a juncture, and the 
strange expectations we form of fights at sea and at land; wars, and inva- 
sions, and God knows what. We have no particular reason to think the 
French are not at London by this time, which they might have been, and 
back again. "Tis recorded, I think, that Richard the Second, being on an 
expedition here, was greatly surprised to hear, after a delay of seventeen 
pacquets, that another had taken possession of his kingdom; but I have 
great dependence on your care in framing the militia bill—on that noble 
plan of Mr. Pitt’s, which you seemed to admire so much, but which has not 
yet reached us. 

You say you never heard of Mr. Fox's repartee, and that it is the inven- 
tion of Ireland. I am glad we are so ingenious; but, as you ask for it, the 
story is thus:—That Mr. Pitt, in one of his enthusiasms, said on some occa- 
sion, I have forgot what, that he wished the sentiments he entertained that 
day might be writ on his tomb ; and that Mr. Fox replied, it was a laudable 
ambition—that the actions of many great men had been commemorated in 
that manner: of which many instances, ancient and modern occurred; but 
none that struck him more than that of the famous fiddler, Signor Corelli, 
who had not only commemorated the invention of his favourite jig, but had 
put the jig itself on his tombstone. I repeat it all; but in these parts it 
passes for an excellent parliamentary repartee ; perhaps it’s nothing amongst 

ou. 
: I am sensible I am a miserable correspondent, having neither time to 
write, nor matter to write upon, nor wit to invent, as you may imagine when 
I am reduced to retail your own wit back to you, which I believe does not 
improve, like Madeira, by the voyage. 

Our life here continues dull and uniform; mine is the whole morning 
dans mon cabinet, like the King of France, @ travailler, and to receive the 
impertinent and troublesome visits of all that come. IfI had the taste or 
the pride of a minister about me, I think I might find something like 
enjoyment in this; but with ine it is quite otherwise. It turns my head and 
my stomach, and almost my temper. If I don’t grow quite cross, it is 
something very like it. You may guess how bad it is when the regular 
journey to our most dull Parliament-house is an actual relief to me. My 
dinners are as it happens; my afternoons divided between mon cabinet again 
and cribbage. The chief comfort at the last stage of the day is supper, which 
sometimes falls in tolerable parties, and makes what the workmen call 
*a good finish.’ 

admire your account of Charles Townshend, but don’t wonder a bit.* 


* In his letter to Conway, dated Jan, 22, 1756, Horace Walpole thus writes :— 
‘Charles Townshend, t’ other night hearing somebody say that my Lady Falmouth, 
who had a great many diamonds on, had a very fine stomach, replied, ‘ By G—, my 
lord has a better.’ You will be entertained with the riot Charles makes in the sober 
house of Argyle. *Tother night, on the duchess bawling to my Lady Suffolk, he, 
in the very same tone, cried out, ‘ Large stewing oysters.’ When he takes such 
— with his new parent, you may judge how little decency he observes with his 

e.” 
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A s to diamond stomachs: we have one here that you may remember, 
a Cady ——, that used to flourish at the Duchess of Dorset’s with a 
brilliant nosegay. She gave us a supper t’other night of three courses 
and dessert. In the first were four soups; and in the last an house, land- 
scape, and pack of hounds in blancmange, enclosed in hartshorn jelly that 
looked like amber,—the whole dessert-service, plates and all, of Bohemian 
glass, cut, with gilt edges. "Twas curious to see, but, perhaps, not worth 
describing. 

*Tis odd to wonder at anything about Lady Coventry, but really her 
toasting the dest almost staggers my belief. Rigby’s reply was good. ’Tis 
as odd to wonder at Lady Caroline; but I, that long admired her, can’t 
cease to admire at her, and your last story is certainly a masterpiece. How 
her heroes answered the suffering those indignities to her man, unless they 
were jealous of him, I can’t conceive. "Iwas, upon the whole, a tragical 
catastrophe. I wonder whom she quarrelled with most,—those that did the 
outrage, or they that suffered it ?* 

We are dismal dull here, as I told you; neither an intrigue, nor a duel, 
nor even a marriage nor a division in parliament, to amuse you with. We 
don’t yet see the end of the session, but go groping and grovelling on, and 
covering ourselves with a heap of dirty business, out of which we shall never 
find our way. 

Adieu! Lady Ailesbury and 7 desire their proper compliments. 

ours ever, 


H. S. C. 


Dublin Castle, 6th March, 1756. 

Dear Horry,—If I thought you cared sixpence for our Irish politics I 
would have writ to you last post, to give you the cream and flower of our 
wonderful revolutions. By this time you will have heard them. They-have 
put this little world here in such a flutter and agitation as never was. The 
old patriots are all in confusion; the town is in amaze, and are pleased or 
angry, or scold or laugh, just as their humour is. The Speaker has been 
burnt in efligy; Malone mobbed at his door; and the patriots, by that 
name, groaned at the playhouse. Malone, who was to have had a place, can 
stand it no longer, and declines. The angry part try to rally under his 
banner, but he has not yet erected it, and says he is in the same disposition 
toGovernment. Sir Arth. Gore does not accept a peerage for the present, but 
disclaims opposition. Forty-six of the party met last night, but hatched 
nothing ; and, on the whole, I flatter myself will not be able to stir up 
anything formidable, being broke, and at present without heads to guide or 
strength to support ’em. 

What I dread most from their efforts is a prolongation of this endless 
session, which has almost exhausted even my stock of patience, which you 
allow to be pretty good. I do long for my plough and my cabbages more 
than can be exprest. With respect to my major-generalships, be it said I 
am not without hope of enjoying them, for part of the summer at least; for I 
think, notwithstanding the Duke of Newcastle's card and his fidgets, and all 
your fidgets, we may escape an invasion. I would prepare for it as if I 
thought it would come to-morrow ; but still doubt our being so much in 
their thoughts as is imagined. Besides, I am no major-general here, but a 
mere secretary ; so that till it is serious enough to keep my Lord-lieutenant 
as general here I shall probably be at liberty. 





* * Your friend, Lady Petersham,’ says Walpole to Conway, ‘ not to let the town 
quite lapse into politics, has entertained it with a new scene. She was, t’other night, 
at the play with her court, namely, Miss Ashe, Lord Barnard, M. St. Simon, and 
her favourite footman, Richard, whom, under pretence of keeping places, she always 
keeps in her box the whole time to see the play at his ease. Mr. Stanley, Colonel 
Vernon, and Mr. Vaughan arrived at the very end of the farce, and could find no 
room but a row and a half in Lady Caroline’s box. Richard denied them entrance 
very impertinently. Mr. Stanley took him by the hair of his head, dragged him into 
the passage, and thrashed him. The heroine was outrageous, the heroes not at all so. 
She sent Richard to Fielding for a warrant. He would not grant it, and so it ended.’ 
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The lord upon the woolsack was excellent; our friend Charles rather 
coarse. We have much Irish wit stirring at present, but none that will 
repeat. I think they say there's a ballad that is tolerable. I don’t very 
highly esteem Lord Marchmont’s pamphlet, nor the opposition that’s cried up. 

Yours most sincerely, 
H. 8. C. 


Dublin Castle, 5th April, 1756. 

Dear Horry,—I am afraid to recollect when I wrote to you last. Luckily 
for my own conscience I don’t know, for I doubt it is a vast while. I hoped 
the recess and the end of our parliamentary business would have brought me 
some leisure, but hitherto I am as much embroiled as ever. The augmenta- 
tions and the rest of our military business have succeeded to the civil, and 
made me just as uncomfortable as ever to myself and friends. Everybody's 
holidays are come but mine. Even my Lord Hartington is gone out of 
town, and with him mia sposa. I am gathering up all my ends of business 
to follow them, and hope for it in a day or two, when I am to meet them at 
Carton, Lord Kildare’s. 

I talk of my business quite to a pitch of affectation; but it is not 
affectation, for, in truth, I have more of various kinds than my poor little 
head is made for. If I had three such heads, and better, 1 have good 
employment for them in my triple capacity of civil and military and civi- 
military, by which I seem all at once to resemble the man’s black horses, and 
white horses, and black-and-white horses; being civil as secretary, military 
as general, and civi-military as secretary-at-war,—a wonderful, as well as 
tiresome combination ; and now more so than ever it was known, I believe, 
by the untowardness of both our civil and military circumstances. 

However, for the present I seem comfortably abridged in my threefold 
existence, by having my civil part in a manner lopt off by the recess, which I 
am in hopes will not sprout out again like a polypus after the recess ; or like 
your militia, that has long been thought dead and gone. We have, at least, 
a better prospect of quiet at present, and I think less apparent marks of heat 
and ill-humour on the Speaker's subject and downfall of patriotism than 
could so soon have been expected. The parliament ended quietly, and 
temperately, and even nobly, by their unanimous vote on the augmentation. 
We don't expect any contest for the chair, to which everybody seems to have 
settled their mind now pretty quietly. 

Your turnpike divisions amaze, divert, and shock me, as they torment 
and expose us. I have some comfort for our honour in thinking the French, 
who take us for a wise nation, will not believe us in earnest now any more 
than they did on the same occasion ; for just such another there was in the 
same situation last war, when they heard of our furious divisions about a 
barriére, and said, ‘ Apparemment il y a quelque mystére la-dedans !” 

Adieu! I write short and uncomfortably to myself and to you; but yet 
must write, as I even now fancy I feel the effects of my silence, and dread 
feeling them more. But you must forgive me, and show it by writing. If 
you knew what pleasure I have in hearing from you, and are not very 
angry, you will write to me, for you are too wise and too happy to be busy. 

I hope Mr. Mann is better. Pray give my compliments to him. I have 
only time to add that the post waits, and that I am ever yours, 

H. 8. C. 


Dublin Castle, 29th April, 1756. 

I have little news to tell you, but it’s so good I can’t help telling it at the 
expense of my business and my time, which now (thank God!) runs very 
short ; and that is the whole news I have to tell you. We flatter ourselves 
we may get away the very beginning of the week after next. To save you 
the trouble of going to your almanack, or computing, I now write on this 
instant, Thursday, 29th April ; so that Monday or Tuesday se’nnight will be 
more likely than any other, by my computation, to be the day of our 
deliverance. My Lord-lieutenant will be with you in three or four days 
from that; but I who must travel, like the Patriarchs, with my wife, and 
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family, and servants, and cattle, and all my aétirail, through Wales, shall be 
an age upon the road. 

I have not yet heard the fate of your famous Road-bill, which you talk 
so much oft mean in the House of Lords; nor of the Militia-bill. I am 
glad to hear that the French are so complaisant as to defer their invasions 
till those great points are settled—especially the former, which will un- 
doubtedly put us in an excellent posture of defence. I wish they had the 
same politesse in regard to Minorca, which I doubt they will have been rude 
enough to take before our gentle admiral arrives, and question much if 
they'll have the civility to restore it. I saw an extract of a letter from 
Paris, which says that Richelieu sailed on the 12th with eighteen ships of the 
line and eight frigates, transporting sixteen thousand men. I hope that’s 
an exaggerated, Gascon account; but yet I always a little suspect our 
English intelligence and our calculations of force, as well as our estimations 
of our own bravery and excellent conduct of our commanders, all of which 
are subject to frequent miscomputation. 

Our political works here go on very well: we have seated our new 
Speaker very quietly in the chair. Our late Speaker, dwindled into just 
such an earl as my Lord Bath, still keeps his ground, has taken his seat, and 
stood all his spattering and clamour with infinite spirit. The opposition in 
parliament, which it was expected would have much increased on these 
events, is, I think, just where it was. All the considerable people in the 
House are with us—even Sir Arthur and the Gores, who have behaved very 
handsomely. We had a little division yesterday that mustered only twenty- 
nine, and but one considerable man amongst them. The primate is, I hear, 
out of all temper, is come to town, but has not been at the Castle, and speaks 
with equal warmth on Mr. Ponsonby’s behaviour as that of the Castle, and 
very great on both; so that with all the requisites to make a man happy and 
easy, and a good riddance from as much perplexity, odium, and trouble as 
man ever underwent, his passion for power will, I fancy, render him uneasy 
to himself and others. 

Adieu, dear Horry. I can’t feel my happiness, nor quite believe it, till 
I am on board; but yet have a presentiment that is very pleasant. I have 
made a sort of a letter out in much haste, and, I suppose, confusion. Missy 
grows almost too old for bons-mots and cleverness; she'll soon be quite 
stupid. Lady Ailesbury begs her compliments. 

Yours ever sincerely, 
H. 8. C. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 


F any philosopher should gird him- 
self to the task of tracing the 
vagaries of the Transmigrating Ens, 
as it has been termed, and following 
the spirit through its various phases, 
he would have an amusing but a 
puzzling time of it, even though he 
took Pythagoras for his guide. And 
yet that doctrine of the Metem- 
psychosis, founded not improbably 
on the growth, dissolution, and re- 
generation of animal and vegetable 
natures, raises thoughts not to be 
hastily cast away. ie mingles with 
our reasonings, be they grave or 
Y ; suggests itself to Hamlet when 

e discourses of imperial Cesar, and 


Part III. 


to the wag who, after decking the 
last resting-place of Quin with thyme 
and pot-marjoram, breathes the pious 
aspiration,x— 
And fat be the gander that feeds on his 
grave, 

Bodies die but to revive. The 
carcass, uncontaminated by medical 
efforts to cheat the worm, soon 
swarms with animal life in a different 
form; and the decayed vegetable 
revives in the mucor which bursts 
from its dead fibres, to say nothin 
of the hosts of minute insects whic 
live, and move, and have their being 
upon its remains. And this, be it 
remembered, is only the first stage 
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patent to all eyes. But who shall 
say that when the cycle is completed 
the dead body may not live again as 
@ perfect animal or vegetable, more 
perfect than when the sun first shone 
upon it in its nascent state ? 

In truth, all sublunary nature is 
apparently so full that one may well 
understand the notion that the quan- 
tity of matter is infinitesimally small 
and the volume of spirit enormously 
great. Jupiter, it is said, seeing this, 
threw down a capacious handful of 
souls upon this petit tas de boue, and 
left them to scramble for the few 
bodies open to them. 

If such tales be true, happy must 
the struggling soul have been that 
worked its way into the egg of a 
stork, that personification of all 
the virtues. Gratitude, temperance, 
chastity, piety,—these were a few of 
the qualities attributed to the bird 
by the ancients. Welcome every- 
where, and bearing a charmed life, 
it was and is hailed as the harbinger 
of spring and the destroyer of evil 
things. Even the Dutchman grows 
animated when he sees the stork 
return to the well-known nest, and 
expresses his pleasure at beholding 
the snowy wader stalk about his 
polders by a reduplication of puffs 
from his eternal pipe. Nay, he has 
been known on such an occasion to 
withdraw the reeking tube from his 
lips for a moment, and ask the frogs 
how they liked their new king? 

The disappearance of the storks 
in the winter and their reappearance 
in the spring gave rise to the same 
tales of brumal hybernation as were 
long rife about the swallows; and 
stories were told of a concatenation 
of storks, joined head and tail toge- 
ther, having been fished out of the 
water. The Lake of Como, if we 
recollect right, was one of the hyber- 
nacula out of which they were de- 
clared to have been taken, apparently 
dead, but revived by the fishermen, 
who restored animation by placing 
them in a warm bath. And yet 
Pliny had no doubt about their 
migration, and as little that a 
arrived from a great distance, thoug 
he says that in his time it was not 
known from what country they came 
or whither they retired. Old Belon, 
however, well knew that Africa was 
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the locality of their winter quarters ; 
and he gives evidence of their having 
been seen whitening the plains of 
Egypt in September and October, 
The same excellent ornithologist— 
blessings on him for a good observer 
—beheld a large flock of them in the 
act of migration when he was at 
Abydos, in the month of August. 
They came from the north, and when 
they arrived at the Mediterranean 
Sea they wheeled round and round, 
then broke into companies, and pro- 
ceeded no longer in one body. Dr. 
Shaw, in his journey over Mount 
Carmel,saw them coming from Egypt 
in flocks extending half-a-mile in 
breadth, each of which occupied 
three hours in passing over. There 
are stories of their being heralded in 
their flights by crows, who lead the 
way ; others, again, say that a deadly 
enmity exists between the two races, 
and that stout battles have been 
witnessed between the storks and 
crows in Egypt. 

The advent of the crows is an- 
nounced by their cries, but the stork 
utters no vocal sound. ‘This silence 
probably gave rise to the notion 
entertained by the ancients that the 
storks had no tongue. Their ordinary 
mode of communication is by clatter- 
ing the mandibles like a pair of 
castanets. 

This peculiarity was well known 
to the ancients. 

Ipsa sibi plaudat crepitante ciconia 

rostro, 
writes Ovid (Metam. vi. 97), and 
Dante refers to it in his description 
of the agonies of the guilty in the 
place of weeping and gnashing of 
teeth,— 

Eran l’ombre dolenti nella ghiaccia ; 

Mettendo i denti in nota di Cicogna.* 
Large are the assemblies and sono- 
rous the clatterings that precede 
their autumnal migration. The quaint 
Philemon Holland thus renders Pli- 


ny’s account of one of these gather- 


ings, and making allowance for the 
time when the Roman wrote, there 
is little in it that has not been certi- 
fied by modern observers :— 

When they be minded (writes the 
translator of Plinies Naturall Historie) 
—when they be minded to part out of 
our coasts, they assemble all together in 
one certain place appointed : there is not 


* Inferno, canto xxxii. l. 35, 36. 
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one left out nor absent of their owne 
kind, unlesse it be some that are not at 
libertie, but captive or in bondage. Thus 
(as if it had been published before by 
proclamation) they rise all in one entire 
companie, and away they flie. And 
albeit well knowne it might be afore that 
they were upon their remove and depar- 
ture, yet was there never any man 
(watched he never so well) that could 
perceive them in their flight : neither do 
we at any time sce when they are coming 
to us, before we know that they be 
alreadie come. The reason is because 
they doe the one and the other alwaies 
by night. And notwithstanding that 
they flie too and fro from place to place 
and make but one flight of it, yet be 
they supposed never to have arrived at 
any coast but in the night. There isa 
place in the open plaines and champion 
countrey of Asia, called Pithonos-Come : 
where (by report) they assemble all to- 
gether, and being met, keep a jangling 
one with another: but in the end, look 
which of them lagged behind and came 
tardie, him they teare in peeces, and then 
they depart. This also hath been noted, 
that after the Ides of August they be not 
lightly seene there. 

Some affirme constantly that storkes 
have no tongues. But so highly regarded 
they are for slaying of serpents, that in 
Thessalie it is accounted a capitall crime 
to kill a storke, and by law he is pu- 
nished as a fellon in the case of man- 
slaughter. 

In Oppian’s time the knowledge 
of the whereabout of the storks had 
somewhat advanced, for he speaks of 
accounts of some flying from Lycia, 
and others from Ethiopia. But how- 
ever doubtful the ancients may have 
been as to the place where these 
birds passed the winter, none but 
those who delighted in marvels ra- 
ther than facts discredited their mi- 

ration. Long before the time of 
liny and Oppian it had been writ- 
ten,—-‘ Even the storke in the aire 
knoweth her appointed times, and 
the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow, observe the time of their 
comming.’* 

Turn we now to the romantic his- 
tory of the white stork. Laomedon’s 
lovely daughter, Priam’s charming 
sister, who shone among mortal vir- 
gins like the moon amidst the stars, 
vaunted in her pride that she was 
more beautiful than the queen of 
heaven. Juno, who was not remark- 
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able for patience under such insults, 
uttered the fiat of degradation; and 
poor Antigone found her delicate 
nose and exquisite mouth elongate 
into a red horny beak, and her fair 
body stilted up on two lofty skinny 
red legs, with nothing but the flat- 
tened nails at the end of her attenu- 
ated toes, to remind her of limbs 
cast in the most perfect feminine 
mould. This form of the nails did 
not escape Willughby, who says, 
writing of the bird,—‘Its claws are 
broad, like the nails of a man; so 
that raarvavexes will not be sufficient 
to difference a man from a stork 
with its feathers pluckt off. Poor 
Antigone! Instead of a king’s board 
graced with every delicacy, her table 
was to be thereafter spread in the 
wilderness. But the irritable and 
jealous goddess seems to have had 
some touch of mercy ; for, according 
to the legends, she left the trans- 
formed all her virtues and amiable 
qualities when she punished her 
insolence. Gratitude, temperance, 
chastity, piety, were some of the 
bright spots left to console her for 
her otherwise dark lot; and they 
have, it would seem, adorned the 
species ever since. 

Of the gratitude of storks, there 
are stories enough to fill a volume. 
They were said, on their annual re- 
turn to their nests on the house-tops, 
regularly to throw down to their 
landlord one of their young ones by 
way of rent or tribute,—an act of 
justice executed a little at the ex- 
pense of their parental character. 
Well, if you are not inclined to be- 
lieve this, best of readers, listen to 
the story of Heracleis of ‘Tarentum, 
the good, the chaste, the pious Hera- 
cleis. She, when the angel of death 
smote her beloved husband, wept 
long and sorely, but not like her of 
Ephesus. No, she could no longer 
endure the sight of the empty chair 
and the widowed couch, but set up 
her abode at her husband’s tomb. 
Here, as she sat in her sorrow on a 
lovely summer's day, when all was 
smiling but the dejected widow, she 
beheld a pair of storks teaching their 
young ones to fly. A weakling of 
infirm wings fell to the ground and 
broke its 5 ig Heracleis had suf- 


* Jerem. viii. 7. ‘ Imprinted at London by Roserr Barxer, Printer to the 


King’s most Excellent Maiestie, 1615.’ 
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fered too much herself not to feel 
compassion for the suffering of other 
creatures ; so she cherished the young 
bird, bound up its wounds, applied 
healing remedies, and when the cure 
was completed, gave it its liberty. 
Away it flew; and as she watched 
its departure with a sigh, she was 
again left alone with her grief. 

The next year, as she was sitting 
at the door of the tomb, with her 
pale features and mourning robe, 
bathed in the beams of a vernal sun, 
she beheld at a distance a stork 
skimming low along the ground to- 
wards her. On came the bird—as it 
approached she recognized her pa- 
tient; and now it gently hovered 
over her, dropt from its beak a stone 
into her lap, and departed. The 
poor widow wondered what this 
might mean; but struck with the 
action, she took the stone in and 
laid it down. At night the place 
shone as if illuminated by torches, 
the radiant effulgence proceeding 
from the precious gem—brighter 
than that mountain of light the koh-i- 
noor diamond—which the stork had 
brought from distant lands to his 
benefactress. 

Stuff, sir! 

Well, madam, if you will not be- 
lieve /Elian, here is ‘Another Ac- 
count,’ as the best possible public in- 
structors say. 

A good-for-nothing fellow threw 
a stone at a stork and broke its leg. 
The poor stork got to its nest, and 
there lay. The women of the house 
fed it, set its leg, and cured it, so 
that it was able at the proper season 
to fly away with the rest. Next 
spring, the bird, which was recog- 
nized by the women from the kink 
in its gait, as the sailors say, re- 
turned, and when they, attracted by 
its gesticulations, approached, drop- 
ped gratefully at their feet from its 
bill the finest diamond it had been 
able to pick up in its travels. 

Then there was the ancient stork, 
that had nested for I don't know 
how many years on one particular 
house. This well-bred bird never 
returned in the spring without stalk- 
ing about before the door, and clat- 
tering his bill till the master came 
out, when stork clattered more than 
ever, as much as to say,—‘ The top 
of the peas to you, sir; here [ 
am again.’ To which the master 
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would reply,—‘ Ah! old fellow, how 
are you?’ When autumn came the 
same ceremony was gone through; 
the stork clattering,—‘Good bye, 
your honour;’ and the master saying, 
* A pleasant journey to you, old boy.’ 

Another ancient, not contented 
with mere empty greeting, is stated 
to have brought every time he re- 
turned a root of ginger, which, after 
a sufficient exordium of clattering, 
was disgorged as a new year's gift 
to the master of the house. 

Every one knows the story of the 
little dog that brought a bigger one 
to revenge his wrongs upon an over- 
grown bully; but Oppian caps this, 
when he tells us, that once upon a 
time a huge serpent contrived year 
after year to insinuate itself into the 
nest of a stork, and destroy its 
young. At last the bereaved parents 
brought back with them another 
bird which had never been pre- 
viously seen, shorter than a stork, 
but with a great sharp sword-like 
beak. When the nestlings were ripe 
for slaughter, forth crept the serpent; 
but this time he was confronted by 
the warlike ally, and a fierce combat 
ensued between the bird and the 
reptile, which at length terminated 
in the death of the murderous ag- 
gressor ; not, however, with impunity 
on the part of the defender of nest- 
lings, which suffered so severely 
from the poisonous bite of the snake 
that all his feathers fell off. The 
grateful storks seeing this, would 
not leave their benefactor to his 
fate, but cherished him, and delayed 
their departure till his feathers grew 
again, and he was able to accompany 
them; when the whole party flew 
away together. 

Of their love of chastity and hatred 
of infidelity, which they punish with 
the utmost severity, the ancients 
tell equally edifying tales. Does a 
storkess go wrong, her stork finds it 
out and takes no notice to her; but 
quietly flies off and brings a crowd 
of avengers with him, who tear the 
adultress to pieces. Beware all ye 
on whose house-top a stork nestles. 
Be sure he will find your sin out. 
The slave was very joyous with his 
beautiful but frail mistress in the 
absence of his master ; till, one fine 
morning, the stork of the house, 
taking him at advantage, flew at him 
and pecked his eyes out. 
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When the storks return, the males 
are said to precede the females some 
days, during which time they refit 
the nests and make all ready and 
comfortable for their better halves. 
And when these arrive, each flying 
to her own mate, ye gods! what 
billing, and clattering, and hymeneal 
joys do abound, if we are to believe 
the old chronicles. 

For temperance, too, the stork 
was as high pene by the ancients 
as Father Mathew is by the moderns. 

But the piety of the bird! Ah, 
there was its strong point. Did it 
not give the hint for the Leyes 
Ciconiaria, by which children were 
compelled to support their parents, 
and are they not law to this day? 
If you doubt, turn to the Birds of 
Aristophanes, and his sharp satire 
upon the unplumed biped there 
extant. 

Did not the pious neas, when he 
bore the good Anchises on his shoul- 
ders, learn from the stork which, even 
when danger did not threaten, and 
his aged parent had been obliged to 
take to the nest again in his second 
chickhood, carried the infirm ancient 
out for an airing on his more juve- 
nile shoulders? What says the old 
French quatraine ? 

Le Cicogneau, ayant prins sa croissance 
Porte et nourrit ses pére et mére vieux. 
Ainsi chacun d’aider soit envieux 

Son pére vieil tombé en decadence, 

And the parental was equal to the 
filial piety of these birds. Witness 
the true story of the devoted mother 
at the great fire of Delft. The 
flames raged and crackled on every 
side: they gained the roof where the 
nest with itscallow young lay. The 
distracted parent tried in vain, by 
every means in her power, to convey 
her young from the danger, but her 
most strenuous efforts were unavail- 
ing; and then, singed with the fire 
and half-suffocated by the smoke, 
she spread her wings over them, 
pressed them to her bosom, and 
perished with them. 

So much for what may be termed 
the good moral qualities of the stork, 
now let us take a glance at its phy- 
sical structure. 

Mounted on two long bare legs 
covered with a scaly skin, fit armour 
against the tooth of Cleopatra’s asp, 
the light body is justly balanced. 
The toes are webbed to the first joint 
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from the divarication; so that, if in 
wading it should suddenly get out of 
its depth, the safety of the bird is 
provided for. The extensive wings, 
framed for wafting the animated 
vessel on its lofty aérial voyage, are 
worked by powerful muscles; while 
the head, thrown back by the long 
neck on the body, lies compact, and 
the extended legs aid the compara- 
tively short tail in regulating the 
course of the animated balloon. 
When on the feed the neck is either 
stretched out or, if the bird be 
watching for its prey, drawn back 
upon the shoulders, ready to dart 
forth the spear-like beak in a mo- 
ment. Serpents, lizards, fish, and 
frogs, are its favourite food, and 
hence the respect in which it is held 
by all nations to whom it comes a 
welcome and regular visitor. ‘Toads 
it will eat if pressed by hunger, but 
not for choice, eschewing most pro- 
bably the acrid exudation which is 
discharged from the tubercles of that 
reptile’s skin. 

He who in the summer glides 
near the banks of what was once the 
silver Thames sees the tempting bait 
of ‘ Live Fis’ hung out from many 
a sign, which too often lies like a 
bulletin. Now the stork’s repast is 
very frequently a truly animated 
one, and he not unfrequently feels 
the inconvenience of a too lively 
dinner, anxious to escape by one of 
the doors mentioned by Dr. Last in 
the course of his examination. ‘1 
know them, saith the worthy Joannes 
Faber, ‘ who have learned by ocular 
inspection that storks, when such 
serpents as they swallow passed alive 
through their bodies (as they will do 
several times), use to clap their tails 
against a wall so long till they feel 
the serpents dead within them.’ 

Three or four white eggs, with a 
slight tinge of buff, suboval, some 
two inches and ten lines in. length, 
and. about one inch eleven lines 
broad, are deposited by the white 
stork in itsample nest. The parents 
feed their nestlings after the manner 
of pigeons, by inserting their own 
bills within those of their young, and 
imparting from their own stomach 
the partly digested remains of the 
food which they have last taken. 

That the white stork does not 
scrupulously confine itself to a fish, 
frog, and serpent diet, those know 
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to their cost who have suffered it to 
stalk about near the breeding-places 
where the wild duck hides her nest. 
The highly moral bird, whose piety 
is blazoned in books of emblems 
carrying his revered parent on his 
shoulders, and held sacred in so many 
cities (where, doubtless, they keep 
their weather eyes open upon their 
juvenile stray poultry), notwith- 
standing his solemn gait, is a bit of a 
Pecksniff in his way. After stand- 
ing stock still in a musing attitude, 
as if he were above the vanities of 
this world, he has been seen to march 
slowly by the side of the ornamental 
lake with the air of a contemplative 
philosopher, and then disappear 
among the bushes. Before his dis- 
appearance a snug nest near the 
point where he vanished, as if to 
continue his meditations undisturbed 
by human eye, has been seen full of 
goodly little dusky powder puffs of 
wild ducklings, and somehow or 
other, when he has emerged from 
the wilderness, it has been soon after 
discovered that the nest was empty. 
This feathered ogre was in the habit 
of visiting the nests day by day, 
biding his time till incubation was 
fully complete, when he swallowed 
every squab that had come to light. 
But every living thing eats only to 
be eaten. As far as humanity is 
concerned the white stork appears 
to have gone out of fashion, and 
come in again as a savoury dish. 

Cornelius Nepos, who died in the 
daies of Augustus Cesar Emperor, in 
that chapter, where he wrote that a little 
before his time men began to feed and 
cram blackbirds and thrushes in coupes, 
saith moreover, that in his daies storks 
were holden for a better dish at the 
bourd than cranes. And yet see how 
in our age now no man will touch a 
storke if it be set before him upon the 
bourd ; but every one is readie to reach 
unto the crane, and no dish is in more 
request.* 

Horace, in his bitter second satire, 
writes :— 
Tutus erat rhombus, tutoque ciconia nido: 
Donec vos auctor docuit Pretorius. 


And the gay Petronius rattles along 
the lines, in which we hear the clatter 
of the bird’s beak :— 

Ciconia etiam grata, peregrina, hospita, 
Pietaticultrix, gracilipes, crotalistria, 


* Holland’s Pliny. 
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Avis exsul hiemis, titulus tepidi temporis, 
Nequitize nidum in cacabo fecit meo.} 
Old Belon (anno 1555) quotes the 
e from Pliny with the follow- 
ing comment :—‘ Voulant dire = 
les Grues estoyent en delices, et les 
cicognes n’estoyent touchées de per- 
sonne. But he adds, ‘ Maintenant 
les Cicognes sont tenues pour viande 
royale.’ 

We do not trace it in our house- 
hold books. Indeed the bird never 
comes to these islands regularly; 
and but a few instances of its pre- 
sence here in a free state are recorded, 
though it is so frequent on the Con- 
tinent, and much farther north— 
Russia for example. 

In the old Pharmacopeeia, which it 
must be owned contained many a 
rich prescription, the white stork 
made a great show. He who ate the 
flesh, roasted or boiled, might safely 
go to the wars as far as his nerves and 
joints were concerned; and it was 
considered equally potent against the 
more cruel domestic enemies, gout 
and sciatica. A diet on the young 
was equally efficient in disorders of 
the eyes; and their ashes made an 
infallible collyrium. To cure pa- 
ralysis you had only to catch a young 
stork, clap its bill under its wing, 
suffocate it under a pillow, chop it 
up, put the pieces into an alembic, 
save the distilled liquor, and, after 
having bathed the disabled limb with 
a decoction of crabs—without salt, 
mind you—anoint it with the afore- 
said essence of stork, and follow this 
course alternately ; when, if the pa- 
tient were not cured ’twas a wonder. 
If you should have some misgivings 
concerning the efficacy of the nest- 
ling, consult Leonellus Faventinus, 
and he will tell you that an old 
stork, plucked and simmered in oil 
till the flesh separates from the 
bones, is just as good against the 
same disease as oil of vipers. Take 
one ounce of camphor, with a drachm 
of the best amber, place it in the 
belly of an exenterated young stork 
caught before he can fly, distil it, and 
Andreas Furnerius will assure you 
that you have an infallible cosmetic, 
which we venture to state will mend 
complexions as effectually as the Cir- 
cassian Bloom or Rowland’s Kaly- 
dor. Pliny will convince you that 


} Satyricon, c. 55. 
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the stomach of the bird was a specific 
against all poisons, and Belon corro- 
borates him. In short, not to weary 
you, dear reader, the stork, accordin 
to these wise men, was a unive 
medicine chest. 

The bird was looked up to by more 
than one profession. The gardener 
looked at its bill, and named one of 
his most favourite groups of plants 
Pelargonium ; the chemist beheld it, 
and fashioned his retort; and the 
apothecary took a hint from the 
practice of the bird about which we 
care not to be particular, though 
some will have it that it was the ibis 
and not the stork which made the 
suggestion. And here we may ob- 
serve, that Belon and others are of 
opinion that our bird is the white 
ibis of Herodotus (Euterpe, 76); but 
it should be remembered that the 
moderns as well as the delightful 
Halicarnassian record, and with truth, 
a white as well as a dark species of 
ibis ; and it is not less true that there 
is a black as well as a white stork. 

The black stork* is the very op- 
posite to the white species, in man- 
ners as well as in colour, flying from 
the haunts of men as eagerly as they 
are sought by the latter. The food 
is nearly the same as that of Ciconia 
alba, with, however, a greater leaning 
towards a fish diet. 

Its visits to this country are rare. 
Colonel Montagu’s tame black stork 
was slightly shot in the wing on 
Sedgemoor, near the parish of Stoke 
in Somersetshire, in May 1814. The 
bone was not broken, and the bird 
lived in the colonel’s possession in 
good health for more than a year. 
Like the white stork, it frequently 
rested upon one leg; and if alarmed, 
particularly by the approach of a 
dog, it made a considerable noise by 
reiterated snapping of the bill, similar 
to that species. It soon became 
docile, and would follow its feeder 
for a favourite morsel—an eel. When 
very hungry it crouched, resting the 
whole length of the legs upon the 
oa, and seemed to supplicate for 
food by nodding its head, flapping 
its wings, and forcibly expelling the 
air from the lungs with audible 
expirations. Whenever it was ap- 
pee. the blowing, accompanied 

y repeated nodding of the head, was 
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provoked. It was of a mild and 
peaceful disposition, very unlike 
many of its congeners; for it never 
used its formidable bill offensively 
against any of its prisoned com- 
panions, and even submitted peace- 
ably to be taken up without much 
struggle. From the manner in which 
it was observed to search the grass 
with its bill, there could be no doubt 
that reptiles form part of its natural 
food ; and the colonel inferred that 
even mice, worms, and the larger 
insects probably, add to its usual 
repast. When searching in thick 
grass, or in the mud, for its prey, the 
bill was kept partly open. ‘ By this 
means,’ says the colonel, ‘I have 
observed it take eels in a pond with 
great dexterity : no spear in common 
use for taking that fish can more 
effectually receive it between its 
prongs than the grasp of the stork’s 
open mandibles. A small eel has no 
chance of escaping when once roused 
from its lurking-place. But the 
stork does not gorge its prey instantly 
like the cormorant; on the contrary, 
it retires to the margin of the pool, 
and there disables its prey by shaking 
and beating it with its bill before it 
ventures to swallow it. I never 
observed this bird attempt to swim; 
but it will wade up to the belly, and 
occasionally thrust the whole head 
and neck under water after its prey. 
It prefers an elevated spot on which 
to repose ; an old ivy-bound weeping 
willow, that lies prostrate over the 
pond, is usually resorted to for that 
purpose. In this quiescent state the 
neck is much shortened by resting 
the hinder part of the head on the 
back, and the bill rests on the fore- 
part of the neck, over which the 
feathers flow partly so as to conceal it, 
making a very singular appearance.’ 
In this attitude the bird may be 
seen in the Zoological Garden in 
the Regent’s Park, where one has 
lived many years, and has stood for 
his portrait to most of the ornitho- 
logical writers of the day. Its like- 
ness illustrates the works of Bennett, 
Selby, Gould, Meyer, and Yarrell. 
Truly Brahminical and reflective 
is the air of one of these old stagers. 
Motionless in the attitude above de- 
scribed stands the black philosopher. 
It is a lovely summer's day, but the 
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* Ciconia nigra. 
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sun and the gentle breeze floating 
the clouds under the blue sky move 
him not. A slight motion in the 
eye may be detected as one of the 
giddy young sparrows with which 
the Zoological Garden is infested 
flits by, but he stirs not. At last a 
luckless new-fledged one passes within 
reach of our philosopher. Quick as 
thought the trenchant bill is darted 
forward, and—crack !—the little bird 
is seized and swallowed. 

Gesner recommends that the bird 
should be first boiled and then 
roasted. He describes the flesh as of 
a reddish tinge like that of a salmon, 
and to his taste it seemed good and 
sweet ; but he adds that the skin is 
very tough, and if this were to be 
taken off there would, probably, be 
no need of the boiling. 

The visitors to the Garden in the 
Regent’s Park will have noticed a 

ueer, uncouth, bald, scabrous-headed 
eathered form, with an enormous 
beak, now marching in comic state- 
liness, at another time standing on 
one or two stilts of legs with an air 
of drunken gravity, and again seated 
with the whole length of legs 
stretched out and resting upon them, 
as the black stork is above described 
to have rested. It is now some 
sixty years since this odd form was 
first introduced to the ornithologists 
of this country. At first it was 
commonly known by the name of the 
‘ Adjutant,’ the title conferred on it 
in Calcutta. Dr. Latham first de- 
scribed this Bengal adjutant, the 
argala of the natives, in his general 
synopsis, as ‘the gigantic crane.’ 

ut, in truth, there are no less than 
three species of these worthies, form- 
ing a natural group of gigantic 
storks, not only cherished, like the 
white stork, for their services to man, 
but valued for the beautiful plumes 
called ‘ Marabous,’ from the Senegal 
name of the African species. The 
extreme lightness of these long downy 
feathers, which are transferred from 
the sides beneath the wings and 
from under the tail of the bird to 
wave over the brow of beauty, where 
they float with every breath of air, 
may be conceived from Latham’s 
experiment. Ile weighed one of 
them, which was eleven inches and 
three-quarters in length and seven 
in breadth, and balanced only eight 
grains. 
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Temminck, in his Planches co- 
loriées, has well pointed out the dif- 
ference between the marabou of 
Africa, the argala of the Asiatic 
continent, and the insular species— 
probably the boorong-cambing or 
boorong-oolar of Marsden—inhabit- 
ing Java and the neighbouring 
islands. The Javanese bird sepa- 
rated by Dr. Horsfield, is probably 
identical with the Sumatran species. 

Second only to the vultures in the 
eagerness with which these feathered 
scavengers turn the most disgusting 
substances into nutriment, the adju- 
tants and marabous are safe from all 
annoyance, and stalk about among 
the dwellings of man the privileged 
abaters of all nuisances. Carrion, 
flesh and bone, everything, in short, 
that offends the eye and the nose, 
enters the omnivorous maw of ‘the 
large throat,’ ‘the bone-eater,’ ‘the 
bone-taker,’ as this voracious utili- 
tarian is in some places termed. 
Snakes, lizards, frogs, and small 
quadrupeds and birds, have small 
chance of life when they fall in its 
way ; and asthe size of the devourer 
calls for a vast supply, its consump- 
tion of both living and dead things 
is enormous. 

But why should the bird have 
been called an adjutant ?—he looks 
more like an ancient, methinks. 

Very good, sir; but tosay nothing 
of his staid and solemn gait, just 
behold him afar off. ‘I have been 
told,’ says Latham, ‘that the bird 
has obtained this last name of adju- 
tant from its appearing, when looked 
on in front at a distance, like a 
man having a white waistcoat and 
breeches.’ 

A lofty percher, and a high flier, 
so as to give a wide sweep to its ken, 
in order that it may perceive any 
incumbrance to the land which it 
may clear away, the bird is gifted 
with powerful vision, and appliances 
to assist in keeping it up in the air. 
It has a cervical or sternal pouch, 
more or less developed in each of 
the species, which depends more 
than a foot in the argala, but much 
less in the marabou. This, as well 
as the skin at the back of the head, 
can be inflated at the will of the 
bird ; and both, doubtless, assist its 
buoyancy. From its high roost it 
looks down, like a freebooter from 
his tower: and thereby hangs a tale. 
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Almost every living creature may 
be made a pet; and Smeathman no- 
ticed a marabou which had arrived at 
such preferment. Roosting high upon 
the cotton trees, it would sit motion- 
less, till it descried from a great dis- 
tance the servants bringing the dishes 
to the dinner-table. Then down it 
came, and took its place behind its 
master’schair. But it was hard to keep 
such a portentous piece of machinery 
as its enormous bill idle in the pre- 
sence of so many good things; and 
the servants were armed with switches 
to prevent it from helping itself. 
Notwithstanding all their vigilance, 
however, a whole boiled fowl would 
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every now and then vanish from the 
dish, and disappear at a single gulp 
into the capacious crop of the pet. 

The Jabirus (Mycteria), of which 
there are three species—in Asia, 
South America, and Australia—are 
closely allied to the family of storks, 
and especially to the gigantic group 
which we have here attempted to 
sketch. 

We cannot learn that any of the 
storks kept. in the Regent’s Park 
have attempted incubation. The ma- 
rabou stork, indeed, dawdled about, 
and made a nest, such as it was, one 
season, but no egg was laid. 


Q. H. F. AD LYRAM. 


ENGLYSHED BY M. R. 


YOSCIMUS —si quid vacui sub 
umbra 
Lusimus tecum, quod et hunc in 
annum 
Vivat, et plures; age, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen ; 


Lesbio primum modulate civi, 

Qui ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 

Sive jactatam religarat udo 
Littore navim, 


Liberum, et Musas, Veneremque, et 
illi 
Semper herentem puerum, canebat, 
Et Lycum nigris oculis nigroque 
Crine decorum. 


O decus Pheebi, et dapibus supremi 

Grata testudo Jovis, O laborum 

Dulce lenimen, mihi cumque salve 
Rite vocanti ! 


VOL, XLI. NO. CCXLIM, 


I YRE! If at ease beneath the 
4 shade, 
Sportive together aught we've made, 
Shall last for years beside the day, 
Come join with me and breathe, I 
pray, 
A Latin lay, 


Attun’d like those the Lesbian sang, 

Who fierce in fight, yet midst the 
clang, 

Or tossed in bark that heard the 


roar 
Of plangent billows washing o’er 
The close-clasped shore, 


To Liber still was wont to raise 

The Muses with his hymn of praise, 

To Venus and her dangling child, 

And Lycus’ eyes so darkly mild 
And tresses piled. 


O Phebus’ grace! O Jove’s delight! 
When the Supreme holds banquet 
bright ; 
O soother of laborious care, 
My gladsome shell! All hail, when- 
e’er 
Invoked with prayer ! 
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A RIDE IN A HURRICANE THROUGH THE SUGAR-CANES. 


FRAGMENT FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF REGINALD HARDY, ESQ. 


LATE A WEST INDIA PLANTER, ETC. ETC. 


HILST I was a youth of fourteen, 

and employed in a mercantile 
house in Trinidad, it became neces- 
sary, in consequence of a vessel for 
Europe being about to sail imme- 
diately, to convey an order to a 
distant estate to have a number of 
hogsheads of sugar sent down with- 
out a moment’s delay to the port to 
be embarked. It was towards even- 
ing when Mr. was made aware 
that no delay should occur in giving 
this order. The sky was dark and 
lowering, and a sudden change in 
the temperature, and other well- 
known signs, gave presage of an 
approaching hurricane. The two 
elder clerks, on its being proposed to 
them successively to carry the order 
to the estate, declined the task, on 
the very justifiable plea of the 
threatening appearance of the wea- 
ther. Mr. ——, as a last resource, 
applied to me, and knowing my 
fondness for a ride, proposed to me 
to take a black cob, a very high- 
spirited and almost intractable ani- 
mal, and ride over to the estate. I, 
whose chief pride and delight at that 
fervid and thoughtless period of life 
was, as the Irishman expresses it, to 
see myself on horseback, joyfully 
accepted the proposal, entirely heed- 
less of the signs and sounds that 
so surely foreboded the coming 
storm. 

Accordingly, with but few prepa- 
rations and very slender accoutre- 
ments for the trip, I mounted black 
Jumbo, who, contrary to his usual 
mettlesome and almost unseating 
alacrity at first going off, hung down 
his head, threw back his ears, and, 
as if foreseeing the evils in store for 
himself and me, seemed loath—very 
loath—to depart. However, a smart 
intimation from the whip, seconded 
by a vigorous application of my un- 
spurred heels to his sides, restored 
him to something like his wonted 
spirit, and for some miles we cantered 
merrily along ; merrily at least as far 
as the rider was concerned, who felt 
as proud and elated as a king at 
having the full and uncontrolled 


management of a horse for some 
leagues, though every object he 
passed might have given him reason 
to pause, and feel seriously, if not 
sadly. For on all sides the affrighted 
birds were cleaving with rapid wing 
the air, and hastening to the trees 
for shelter; the cattle were hurrying 
from the fields to the stables and 
sheds ; and the negroes hastily quit- 
ting the sugar-cane and coffee plan- 
tations, and flying towards their 
huts: whilst the rapid closing of 
windows and shutters, and the bolt- 
ing and barring of doors and gates, 
of each house that he passed, filled 
up the measure of the note of pre- 
paration for resistance to the ap- 
proaching elemental war. 

As black Jumbo and his rider 
neared a wood of some miles in ex- 
tent night came down with unusual 
and startling rapidity, and with 
scarcely an interval of twilight be- 
tween it and the day. Soon every 
the faintest twinkle of a star was 
blotted from the sky, which be- 
came shrouded in a dark impervious 
mass of clouds, and the rain de- 
scended in a continuous deluge; 
whilst the wind that had hitherto 
made itself heard in fitful moanings 
now came on in frequent and furious 
gusts, making the huge and firm- 
set forest-trees reel and stagger like 
drunkards: the creaking of their 
bending trunks, and the crash- 
ing asunder of their violently com- 
mingled branches, and the hoarse 
mutterings of the yet distant thunder, 
formed an astounding concert of awe- 
inspiring sounds. The illfated horse 
and his rider were soon wet to the 
bones, and bewildered in impene- 
trable obscurity, for between the 
natural gloom of the thick and 
entangled forest and the pitchy dark- 
ness of the night it was impossible 
to see three paces before them. To 
stop would have been madness, and 
as returning was beset with as many 
difficulties and dangers as going for- 
ward, the natural desire of accom- 
plishing that which I had undertaken 
urged me to advance. Poor Jumbo 
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seemed to have made up his mind to 
the same resolution, as he dashed on 
with headlong speed through the 
tortuous and dubious path, without 
the aid of either voice, hand, or heel, 
and with no light to guide him but 
that of his own instinct. 

But the measure of our misfortunes 
was not yet full, for as we rapidly 
traversed the thickest part of the 
forest, doubting, darkling, and drip- 
ping from every pore with rain and 
perspiration, the hurricane came on 
in all its devastating frenzy, sweep- 
ing with resistless fury through the 
forest, and bending with tremendous 
force the tops of the tallest and 
toughest trees almost to the earth 
out of which they grew. The 
thunder, which in the meanwhile 
had been approaching, now burst in 
astounding peals directly over our 
heads, waking up all the echoes of 
the resounding forest, scaring the 
terrified birds from their nests, 
which with bewildered flight flut- 
tered athwart the clashing branches 
of the trees; whilst the other wild 
inmates of the wilderness, startled 
from their lairs and hiding-places, 
were hurrying to and fro in terror 
and confusion. ‘The profound ob- 
scurity that prevailed was at inter- 
vals of two or three minutes broken 
by the most vivid flashes of light- 
ning, which illuminated, though but 
for an almost inappreciable space of 
time, every glade and bole of the 
forest, rendering distinctly visible by 
its livid and awful brilliancy the 
minutest objects. 

The dire concord, or rather dis- 
cord, of sights and sounds that took 
place on these rapidly fleeting occa- 
sions was of the most extraordinary, 
appalling, yet ludicrous, description. 
The instant the lightning flashed 
and exposed to view the numberless 
monkeys squatted upon the trees ; the 
owls, vampire-bats, and other ob- 
scene birds of night, perched upon 
the branches; the vipers twined 
round their trunks, or creeping about 
their roots; and the wild animals 
hurrying to and fro on the ground; 
at that instant, I repeat, a horrid 
assemblage of sounds, composed of 
the hideous gibberings and squeak- 
ings of the monkeys, accompanied by 
the most ludicrous grimaces and 
contortions, the hootings of the owls, 
the shrieks of the vampire-bats, the 
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hissing of the serpents, and the cries 
and howlings of the other wild ani- 
mals, burst upon the startled ear, 
and surpassed, in the horror and 
hideousness of its ensemble, all the 
discordancy and terror of sound ima- 
gined by poets of the most heated 
imagination, in their descriptions of 
the monsters of this world or the 
demons of the other. This ap- 
palling combination of sounds and 
sights thus momentarily heard and 
seen by the blue and lurid glare of 
the lightning, and accompanied by 
the fierce bellowing of the thunder, 
gave a shock similar to that which 
the mind might be supposed to feel 
if the awful veil that hides the 
shadowy terrors of the other world 
had been drawn aside, and the ap- 
proach to the eternal abodes of 
misery and pain disclosed for an 
instant to the horrified gaze of 
mortal vision. 

Some such terrific idea was run- 
ning in poor Jumbo’s head as well 
as in mine, to judge by the reckless 
and excessive speed with which he 
plunged forward through storm and 
darkness, as if he feared that the fate 
of Tam O’Shanter’s good mare Maggie 
pursued him, and that, like hers, 
his tail would become the forfeit of 
tarrying longer in the forest. Every 
flash of the lightning seemed to 
smite him like the eut of a whip, 
and he bounded forward like a des- 
perately-urged race- horse as he nears 
the winning-post. Though as anx- 
ious as himself not to linger on 
the way, I was at length obliged to 
make use of my utmost strength to 
check his terror-winged speed, or he 
would inevitably have burst his 
heart and fallen dead with over- 
strained exertion. We at length, to 
our mutual satisfaction, emerged 
from this scene of horrors ; and 
though, being now ‘ out of the wood, 
I was justified by the proverb to 
‘whistle, yet I felt not the least 
inclination at that moment to in- 
dulge in that or any other musical 
effort. 

And though clear of the wood, 
neither our dangers nor difficulties 
were at anend. The rain was still 
rushing down as if the flood-gates 
of heaven were opened, the wind 
blowing as if it would blow its last, 
the thunder discharging its heaviest 
artillery, and the lightning cutting 
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up the dark mass of clouds with, 
if ible, increased speed and 
brilliancy. Between us and the 
estate were two rivers to cross, 
which, though offering under ordi- 
nary circumstances no great obsta- 
cles, now presented a formidable 
appearance, being swelled to the 
overflowing of their banks by the 
long-continued deluge of rain. How- 
ever, it was no time to wait, like 
the ‘rustic’ of Horace, in patient 
expection on the bank, till the deep 
and turbid stream had run itself 
clear and shallow; so we dashed in ; 
and Jumbo soon losing his footing, 
we were swept down the stream a 
considerable distance, making, how- 
ever—thanks to the horse’s instinct 
and some presence of mind on my 
part—oblique way, until a footing 
was gained on the other side. 
Poor Jumbo somewhat invigorated 
and enlivened by the cold bath he 
had so unwillingly taken, shook his 
tail at the water kelpies, and almost 
gaily mounted the bank. A similar 
hazardous achievement awaited us at 
the second river, but the passage was 
accomplished with like success; and 
in a little time after we arrived com- 
pletely drenched, drooping, and half 
dead with cold and fatigue, at the 
plantation ; to the utter astonishment 
of the overseer, who could not con- 
ceive it possible that either man or 
beast should be abroad during such 
a wild hubbub and fierce uproar of 
the elements, or, as he expressed it 
in his broad Scotch accent, and in 
the words of Burns,— 
An’ sic a night he tak’s the road in, 
As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 
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That night a child might understand 
The de’il had business on his hand. 


Before I had time almost to know 
where I was, the overseer had me 
stripped of my saturated garments 
and plunged into a warm rum bath; 
after which, a brimming tumbler, or 
mayhap two, of the same liquid 
made into punch, and a well-warmed 
bed, threw me into a heavy but not 
dreamless or unbroken slumber; for 
my imagination was still haunted 
with the hideous and ludicrous mop- 
ings and mowings of apes and mon- 
keys, and more than once I started 
up in the bed, my ears ringing with 
their gibberings and squeakings, or 
with the hootings of owls, the hiss- 
ing of vipers, or the howlings of 
other inmates of the gloomy wood I 
had passed through. 

In justice to Mr. ——, it should 
be mentioned, that he most bitterly 
repented, when the hurricane came 
on, of having so thoughtlessly ex- 
posed me to its fury, and that as soon 
as daylight permitted he despatched 
a messenger on horseback to ascertain, 
with, however, but little hope of a 
favourable answer, if I were an in- 
habitant of this world or the next. 
On my return to , he received 
me great kindness and gratitude ; 
lauded my courage and energy ; and 
told me that henceforth I might 
mount the gallant black Jumbo as 
often as I liked, and ride him where- 
abouts and as far as might be agree- 
able to us both ; stipulating only that 
we should never again try conclu- 
sions with a whirlwind, or attempt 
to outstrip in speed a storm. 
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N the ninth month, when the cho- 
lera and the wars had rested from 
their work of decimation in Europe, 
on the twelfth day of the month, the 
hour for the coming of the strangers 
was at hand, and I made ready to go 
and see them. They would come in 
hosts from the East, according to the 
law of their appointment.* Curious 
men and profound had seen them ; 
wise men had watched them; but none 
had gone forth to meet them. So I 
ordered my trimmest car to be made 
ready, and the harness to be proved 
and garnished, and to be buckled to 
my best balloon; and I told John to 
feed the blue silk with the purest hy- 
drogen, distilled from the rain-water 
of Egypt with the precious thunder- 
bolt that fell upon &®gospotamos. 
I had tried the fluid of all the gas- 
works in Europe; but, feeble in 
lustre as they are, and therefore 
light and buoyant, they were all too 
dense for me, for none would bear a 


feather half-way to the zone of the 


asteroids. Then John prepared the 
zether-—the carbonless, sinless hydro- 
gen; and we freshly charged the 
electric fire-pile—fifty pairs of pot- 
ted power, warranted to work for 
nine decimal places of eternity (all 
nines and no zeros). 

If you would learn to frame this 
battery, reader—if you would make 
the chemic spirit yield to you its 
power, and serve you usefully, you 
must hear and understand what 
Hermes Ennemegistus saith: ‘If 
thou art skilled to tame the black 
stiff-necked horse, and to yoke him 
to the triumphal chariot of the north- 
ern Virgin, or to the disc of Sol, 
briskly will he toil for thee; but at 
lesser cost mayst thou bind him to 
thy service, if thou canst so present 


to him the shield of Mars that he 
cannot gnaw his crib.’ Truly says 
Hermes that the adept cannot work 
for good till he has subdued the dark- 
ness and the stubbornness in his 
little world. But the mystery is not 
all within you. In the macrocosm, 
too, there is a key to the parable. 
Black and rigid is carbon, and so 
stubborn in the traces, that, if driven 
in a galvanic pair with zinc or iron, 
it will make the other willing horse 
do all the work, though it may show 
some froth on its sides by way of 
pretence of toil; yet if you are skil- 
ful, you can make him pull. Nega- 
tive as he seems in the battery, you 
can train him to the positive side. 
Remember, in the fire how he burns; 
his flank gets the spur there, and he 
fails not from his duty. I will not 
more than remind the world, cunning 
reader, of what hot sulphuric acid 
can do, or what nitric acid may 
effect, when inspired with a certain 
divine fervour; nor, which is a chief 
matter, of what these will not stop 
to do when strong, though they will 
play at it when weak. I will not 
treat of this, for patents will be 
cheaper soon, and I might spoil the 
privileges which are trembling in 
your pocket. But the world is cryin 
for cheap electricity, and charcoa 
is cheaper than bread: let it do its 
work, and let me proceed with mine. 
The hour of their visit was nigh, 
and we started. Up we went, cleav- 
ing the obsequious air. Lustily spun 
the electro-magnetic propeller below 
us, cheerily lifting ; buoyantly soared 
the winged globe over us, merrily 
wafting us and the spinning pro = 
ler, that lightened its burden be 
. And so we s ed, in the 
afternoon of the twelfth, afternoon 


* ‘The most remarkable of the periodic showers of shooting stars is that which 


occurs from the 12th to the 14th of November. 


Precisely in the night from the 12th 


to the 13th of Nov. 1823, there was seen at Potsdam, and in 1832 over the whole of 


Europe, a great mixture of shooting-stars and fire-balls of various magnitudes. 


The 


stream of asteroids was again seen over the whole vault of heaven between the 12th 
and 13th of Nov. 1833, from Jamaica to Boston; and it recurred in 1834, in the 


night of the 13th and 14th of the same month, in the United States. 


In Europe its 


periodicity since this epoch has been confirmed with great regularity. The stream 
eonsists, probably, of myriads of little planets, forming a ring that intersects the path 
of our earth, and pursuing their course in one determinate orbit..—HumBo.pr’s 


Cosmos, vol. i. 
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for the west of Europe. My man 
had just measured our altitude above 
the earth by a simultaneous obser- 
vation of two dark spots on its sur- 
face,—the smoke of London and of 
Hecla ; he found we were two thou- 
sand miles above high-water mark 
at London Bridge. t was just tap- 

ing my pocket barometer incredu- 
ously, for it indicated twenty miles 
less, and ruminating on the disparity, 
with a passing sensation of pity for 
the poor wise men of the West, who 
fancy our atmosphere is only forty 
miles high ;—as if old Mother Earth 
didn’t know too well to run about, at 
her age, so thinly clad. ‘Is that 
them, sir?” shouted John. I looked 
up as he spoke: the sun that was 
staring down on us from the black- 
blue sky, just under the flank of our 
balloon, was eclipsed for 2 moment ; 
then half of him disappeared ; then 
he winked again. John was gazing 
towards the eastern part of the zo- 
diac; I followed with my eyes the 
direction of his eagerness. In a few 
seconds, ‘ There's another!’ gasped 
John; and there it was, but it was 
gone again in an instant,—a flash of 
ruby light far away on our starboard 
quarter : then another, and another, 
longer and longer in duration ; then 
a pause ; and then there swept across 
the depth a train of sapphire glow, 
—as a kingfisher darts out of the 
bank from under your feet, or out of 
the weedy stream; you can't tell 
how or where it started; but there 
it flashes down the valley, and is 
gone you know not whither. 

Then they came faster and thicker, 
and nearer and larger; and then, 
reader, it was just as if you were 
beating a tattoo on a red-hot log on 
the hearth, while we were sitting 
among the soot on the jack-vane in 
the chimney. On, on they came: 
—towards us, around us, above us, 
below us, fell the shower of the 
shooting-stars: Above us, like all 
the rooks of seven counties going to 
roost, on an autumn evening, in some 
distant forest,—an unbroken stream, 
endless, beginningless, mysterious, 
and dark, save where their glancing 
wings glitter obliquely with the 

inking sun; below us, like a shoal 
of imfinite pamic-struck mackarel, 
or a diamond which had been da- 

ped with a rainbow, and 
then shattered into a million shivers. 
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Some of them were larger than 
others; and some, being nearer to 
us, seemed to move faster: of their 
actual size, velocity, or distance from 
us, we could not judge. But we 
were among them, and it was glori- 
ous. We felt that they were near 
us, by some such sensation as you 
may slightly feel if you point a Da- 
mascus blade at the mid space of 
your eyebrows: Caspar Hauser 
would have had a taste of it if he 
had been tucked up on a brass bed- 
stead with a steel-spring mattress — 
a sort of metallic all-overishness. 

Soon we felt that we were rushing 
more rapidly upwards from the earth, 
and the motion of the bodies that 
were nearest to us seemed to be 
slower; and then the direction of 
our course, as compared with theirs, 
seemed to be changing. So we let 
the planets and the hours glide along; 
for they seemed to glide now, both 
the planets and the hours. We were 
among the rushing host of heaven, 
but we were rushing with them; 
only we felt that we were not mov- 
ing continually in one direction: for 
sometimes they were floating by us, 
leaving us behind; sometimes it 
seemed that they were still, or that 
we were flying past them. The mag- 
netic propeller seemed to work by 
fits and starts, and John could not 
rouse himself to look to it. So we 
resigned ourselves to the sense that 
we were with them. 

The sun had not set from us be- 
hind the earth, for, though with fre- 
quent brief eclipses, the side of our 
zther-globe, and the throng of aste- 
roids around, were dazzling us with 
reflected splendour. But now soon 
the sun was screened from us, and 
we were in the shade of a night lus- 
trous with fragmentary glory, but 
still a night ; and so, perhaps, for an 
hour, and then again we were in 
light. Soon we found that we were 
in a regular succession of short and 
rapid days and nights; we were 
moving round one of the travelling 
starlets in definite periods of moon- 
like revolution. 

At length the strange sensation 
that had fettered our wills had gra- 
dually passed away, or had become 
habitual, and the power to act re- 
turning roused us from the delicious 
lotos-dream of sailing among the 
fireworks of heaven. Our days and 
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nights were brief by the span of 
earthly time—twenty minutes a-piece 
by our chronometers; but to our 
consciousness they were of the same 
duration as the periods of rest and 
work in the world of wealth and 
poverty. Our nights were hours 
and hours of glory. Over our heads 
was distant Earth ; the broad Pacific, 
shining in the radiance of the unseen 
Sun, seemed like a crystal skylight 
in a ceiling of lapis lazuli; and there 
was America floating on its surface, 
like a sycamore leaf dotted with dew- 
drops ; and beyond was the fringe of 
Aurora’s crown, waving and glisten- 
ing as if an urchin was up there 
flourishing, through a hole in the 
roof, a peacock’s tail varnished with 
phosphorus. And all around were 
studded the asteroids, butterfly-co- 
loured; not butterfly-flitting, but 
steadily, socially pursuing the track 
of their eternal caravan over the 
deserts of space. Our days were 
mornings and evenings of delight. 
The sun went his course as he seems 
on earth to go; but he was seen 
through an atmosphere of such soft- 
ness and purity, that, could the blue 
hills of Italy breathe it, they would 
turn yellow with shame and jea- 
lousy : and down below us were the 
mountains, lakes, and forests of our 
little planet. Now we drank in the 
scenes that passed before us, as we 
floated over the lovely rolling pic- 
ture, gazing down from our car. 

Now our faculties were all alive 
again, but life and sense seemed 
brighter and keener than before. 

* How is the battery, John, and the 
magnets? We must go and see this 
world.’ 

‘All right, sir; they'll go now. 
I never saw magnets so bothered as 
the bars of our porpeter were when 
we were among those moons just now, 
unless it was that day when 

* Never mind, John, let us to work. 
Trim the batteries, and put the ar- 
matures in gear. Now pass up into 
the balloon some of the best cedar 
charcoal from Lebanon,——-some that 
was freshly burned just before we 
started.’ 

So the attractions went to work: 
the coal began to condense the gas, 
the planet began to draw us down, 
and the heart of John began to beat 
with the thoughts of what he should 
see. 
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In a gentle curve we made our 
course down towards the land below 
us. The periods of eclipse and sun- 
shine that our revolutions in our 
little orbit had maintained, were now 
exchanged for the alternations of 
day and night, due to the rotation of 
the planetule on its axis. We found 
by our time-pieces that the succes- 
sions of our light and darkness were 
greatly accelerated, though we had 
no other sense of their alteration. 
The only measure, to our minds, of 
hours and minutes, was that of the 
quantity of consciousness ot 
through; and the relations of this 
to our light and darkness was not 
varied. However, we were now 
caught up, as it were, in the vortex 
of the lower atmosphere, and were 
moving with it, and in it. As soon 
as we approached sufficiently near 
the ground to be able to scan the 
surface, for the choice of a spot to 
alight on, we withdrew the charcoal 
from the gas-globe, and stowed it 
away till we should need again the 
wings of the hydrogen; and we 
turned our propeller astern to guide 
our way on the level at which we 
sailed. Now we were wafted on, no 
longer in headlong revolution, but 
varying our course at pleasure, like 
a sparrowhawk quartering a park 
and beating for his prey. 

As we sailed, we saw that the 
landscape was dotted with large piles 
of buildings, evidently dwellings. 
Each group of these was surrounded 
by fields and gardens, all rich with 
a vigorous vegetation, and inter- 
sected by roads, most of which 
seemed to be railways, radiating in 
every direction from each centre of 
habitation. In each of these the 
houses were either close together or 
united into one large edifice, inclosing 
an open area; these structures were 
always arranged in a regular figure, 
evincing some orderly design. We 
saw no towns or scatgered villages, 
nor any isolated mands Besides 
the radiating roads, the object of 
whick was evidently communication 
with the fields (for they terminated 
in the cultivated tracts, like branches 
of white coral in a lagoon of sea- 
weeds), there were a few roads lead- 
ing directly from each colony, for 
such they seemed, to the others near- 
est to it. Neither on the zone, over 
which we had been borne in our 
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revolutions above, nor now on our 
voyage of observation, did we see 
any seas of large extent in compari- 
son with the surface of land, but 
lakes and rivers were numerous. At 
last, in passing over a valley which 
lay embosomed in a high table-land, 
we perceived beneath us a large pile 
of buildings grouped in a square, 
with numerous smaller structures 
ant arranged on its out- 
skirts. Around it were green gar- 
dens and orchards, and fields of 
various hues. It stood like an ivory 
work-box on a Turkey carpet, and 
among them, like the last night’s 
path of an adventurous snail, glis- 
tened the silvery course of a wander- 
ing river. I determined to alight 
here, so we directed our car towards 
a wood about two miles from the 
buildings, replaced our propeller in 
its vertical position, reversed its mo- 
tion, and down we went into a glade 
in the wood as gently as the first 
swallow of spring alights on the roof 
he loves in the north. 

It was late in a lovely afternoon 
(by our London chronometers, nine 
A.M. on the 13th of November), and 
the sun would soon set behind the 
western high land that bounded the 
valley. I left John to condense the 
hydrogen carefully, pack up the 
silk, and oil the propeller. I then 
took my way to the ealdings to see 
what I might see. Having left the 
wood, in which larches and beeches 
were vying in beauty with tulip- 
trees and palms, and the oak was 
standing umpire between them, I 
came upon a road which I had 
marked as skirting the wood, and 
leading to the habitations. Some 
vehicles were moving rapidly along 
it in both directions, al some 
— were walking seviente me. 

al men and women were they; 
and they did not carry their heads 
under their arms, neither had they 
tails. While I was contemplating 
those who were approaching me, 
I was overtaken by one of the 
carriages. It passed me at a quick 
rate, which, however, immediately 
slackened, and the wheels soon stop- 
ped. There was neither animal nor 
steam at work about it, and I was 
speculating on the manner of its 
movement, when a person stepped 
from it, and came back towards me. 
He was a man apparently of the 
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middle age, and certainly of average 
stature, by European standards, with 
a noble chestnut beard. He ap- 
proached, and bowing courteously, 
addressed me in a language different 
from any of earth, but of musical 
softness. I returned his salute, 
making gesture of my inability to 
understand him. He doffed with 
one hand an elegant cap which co- 
vered his head, and looking a re- 
quest for pardon, placed his other 
over the pit of my stomach. He 
now spoke again, and I understood 
him, and, as I answered, my voice 
flowed in the liquid syllables of the 
stranger tongue. 

He took me to his home in the 
square, which had attracted my no- 
tice; and there, and among some 
of the other societies, whose dwell- 
ings we had marked in our voyage, 
I learned the things, of which I shali 
here note some. 

All that he and I asked and told 
is not here to be recorded, nor is it 
meet that I should describe all that I 
saw among my new friends, or that 
I should retail all that I heard from 
the elders ofthem. It will suffice that 
I jot down some of the hints which 
I received, and some things which I 
observed, that seemed likely to be 
useful to you, reader ; and if, beside 
the useful, I tell you any thing plea- 
sant, you will consider it as so much 
luere. 

I found them a happy and a busy 
people, full of love and wisdom. 
They took a great interest in the 
affairs of earth, and were quite fami- 
liar with them. ‘To observe and 
contemplate this world of ours, and 
to report its progress, was part of the 
employment of some of their sages. 

They told me that their little 
planet had been part of our Moon in 
the remotely ancient times, when 
the length of the year for earth had 
been exactly 360 days, when their 
parent satellite used to be carried 
round the earth exactly twelve times 
in this year, each of the loops in his 
spiral path being the measure, as it 
was the origin, of the signs of the 
zodiac ; and all things were in order. 
And so they went on for ages; and 
richly, among the men of the moon, 
bore the arts their flowers and fruit, 
like passion-plants and vines gar- 
landing the elbow timber of the tree 
of knowledge. Then men discovered 
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and invented the treasures of matter 
and soul, till the whole moon trem- 
bled with the superadded life of 
ee And so it went on, till, 
once, an Idle Man was born. And 
men found that they could live, and 
see beauty, and hear knowledge, 
without working, and that others 
could work for them; so some be- 
came rich, and some poor. And the 
poor men worked, and became 
poorer, and then they worked the 
more; and as they hammered and 
dug in the bowels of the moon, the 
rich men lolled above and listened. 
The whole planet was burrowed with 
mines, and the metals came shining 
to the surface for more poor men to 
work at, and for rich men to play 
with. And by-and-bye, as the months 
rolled on, the patient miners had 
toiled and toiled, and were a-weary 
for light and air ; and they asked for 
a day on the grass, to see the earth 
and the sun. But the rich men 
said, ‘ Work, work!’ But the ten- 
drils of the vine waxed strong, though 
the flowers of the creepers faded. 
Then the men knew that they were 
wronged: and, as they breathed the 
fire-damp, the wrath bubbled in 
their hearts, and they nursed it for 
a season; and they bottled the fire- 
damp as it bubbled from the rock, 
aud stored it for occasion. And 
again they asked to see the light of 
the earth and the sun, and the rich 
men answered, ‘Work!’ So they 
opened the vials of wrath, and fed 
the furious fire-damp with flame. 
Then into ten thousand thousand 
fragments flew the face of the Moon. 

The course of its body that re- 
mained was changed, and the har- 
mony of its periods ceased, and there 
was no more life on it; so it is now 
a cold, dead, dry rock. The shock 
of the explosion reached the earth, 
and its axis tottered in its path, like 
the spindle of a falling top; and as 
the south pole quivered towards the 
sun, its fetters of ice melted, and the 
liberated ocean hurried to the spin- 
ning equator, gushed over Atlantis, 
and swept its nations into night. But 
though the flayed moon is dead, 
there remained life on some of the 
fragments of its shell, and on the 
hearts of the men that remained was 
stereotyped a lesson for all genera- 
tions. The pieces thus projected 
into space still revolve about the 
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earth, and those that were on the 
earthward side at the catastrophe 
travel in curves, such that they pass 
through the earth’s atmosphere at 
certain fixed times; the epoch of the 
legion, on one of which I now found 
myself, being about the middle of 
November in the earthly year. 
Many of the fragments are of con- 
siderable size; some of the smaller 
ones fall on earth from time to time, 
but the larger have duty to do in 
their orbit, and stay there. Two, 
however, of considerable magnitude 
had bolted from their course and fell 
on earth many ages ago, at different 
times. One of these had formed 
an island in the gean, and the 
other had split a chain of the Alps, 
and drained an inland sea that 
covered part of Europe. These had 
been called by earth-men Vulcan and 
Phaeton— names which had survived 
their bearers in the memory of 
pedants. In han ancient days, when 
much more was known of celestial 
mechanism among terrestrial men 
than now, the little satellite-home 
of my new friends was called Hygea. 
Such was their legend. 

They said that in days of yore 
there was a strong sympathy between 
the men of earth and them, but that 
it now remained only on their side. 
Nevertheless, from time to time 
there came some spirits on earth in 
whom a spark of this consciousness 
still glowed, sleeping but not dead; 
and from this arose certain descrip- 
tions of unknown lands, which had 
been written, though the authors 
were, for the most part, ignorant of 
the source of their imaginations. 
No visitor from Terra had ever been 
among them before myself, though 
Dedalus and Montgolfier had made 
ashot at them. But Plato derived 
part of his notion of Atlantis from one 
of the moon-pieces which passed over 
him once when in a trance, and he 
owed many hints for his Republic to 
a similar origin. Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia was only the picture of a 
dream, which the innocent man had 
one November night, when he had 
chanced to lie down to sleep with his 
spinal axis in the ecstatic meridian. 
John Heydon, too, had only described 
one of these planetules in his account 
of the Holy Island, but the crafty 
mystic knew what he was about. 
Laputa was a landscape from the 
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throng of gipsy stars; so was For- 
mosa. But the last veritable sketch 
of one of the splinters of moon- 
shine was the Icaria of Cabet. So 
said my friends. If you have not 
already divined, cunning reader, how 
they knew it, you would be none the 
wiser were I to tell you; so on this 
head I shall be discreetly silent. 

The present appearance and habits 
of Hygea, as I am bound to call my 
little planet, are very similar to those 
of Earth. It was of course a rugged 
fragment for many ages after its 
projection into space, but now that 
it has been whirling so long in old 
Time's lathe, his rough toil-hardened 
hand has, by long attrition with air 
and water, rounded off its corners, 
and polished it up into a very pretty 
little sphere. Just so a young sprig 
of a hydra, when it is first split off 
from its old grandmother in a green 
ditch, and has to spin about on its 
own account, is a little raw about the 
nether end for a season, but in due 
time settles down as a very respectable 
polype. You would not know that 
you were not on earth, unless, when 
you ascended a hill commanding a 
free prospect on all sides, you might 
observe that the circle of your hori- 
zon was rather smaller than an 
earthly one, and that objects in its 
extreme distance were quite plainly 
visible. Everything there is, in 
short, just as it might be here. Their 
mineral products are the same as 
ours; and most of their vegetal riches 
might be matched in Covent Garden. 
As for their animals, Adam could 
have named them all; so could you 
with the help of good old Bewick : 
but like to ours as they are in form, 
their experience must be very dif- 
ferent, for the men are kind to them, 
and are loved by them. In Hygea 
that excellent man, who was so inti- 
mate with the creatures that he 
would ride on an alligator, and the 
redbreast would perch on his toe, 
would not have been called ‘eccen- 
tric,’ unless he had taken to killing 
his friends, as he sometimes did here, 
and then he might have found an- 
other appellation. 

Coal is very abundant there; in- 
deed the aoe congratulated them- 
selves that their portion of the 
moon-shell contained one of the 
richest coal-fields that existed on the 
old planet; and they bless the old 
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miners for having fired their blast in 
the deepest levels of the unfathom- 
able pits that they were set to work 
in, so that Hygea had not been 
blown away from the coal. Coal is 
their chief source of artificial heat. 
I was much surprised at first by 
finding that their atmosphere was 
perfectly free from smoke ; though I 
had seen large quantities of coal 
lying in store in one of the outer- 
buildings near the entrance of the 
square. This mystery, however, 
was soon explained to me, and my 
conductor was very urgent in en- 
joining me to prevail on the coal- 
burning cities of Europe to follow 
the plan used in Hygea—to save their 
fuel for future generations, and to 
spare themselves and their houses 
from the destructive effect of the 
smoke, which they are pouring into 
the air from the hearth ofevery man— 
that can afford to be warm. He said 
that he supposed some wonderful in- 
fatuation about the virtues of smoke 
was thrown like a spell over the 
world, for that he had observed to 
his wonderment, that, where people 
could not get coal to give them the 
real article, they made their features 
into furnaces for the conversion of 
dried plants into the vapour of tar. 

‘ Fatal hallucination,’ he exclaimed, 
‘to suppose that —- were meant 
to carry smoke. ‘he little that re- 


mains to o7 of instinct tells you, I 
t 


suppose, that mouths and chimneys 
were made by God for the same 
purpose. True, most true; but the 
chimney idea was never bored for 
smoke, but for carbonic acid, and so 
were windpipes. Be consistent, by 
all means; make chimneys of your 
mouths, but let your chimneys be 
chimneys.’ 

I explained to him that people in 
London professed not to like smoke, 
and talked of it as a nuisance; and 
that notions were even occasionally 
ground into acts of parliament and 
patents, to stimulate and assist fur- 
naces to the consumption of their 
own smoke. 

‘While your gossips and your in- 
ventors,’ he chimed in, ‘are hourly 
deluging the air they breathe, from 
their kitchens and saloons, with 
smoke enough to suffice for fuel to 
all the factories they are swearing 
at.’ 

It was the work of but a few 
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minutes to comprehend the whole 
method of smokeless house-warming 
that prevails in Hygea. Lafterwards 
found the same means in use in every 
one of the colonies which I visited on 
the asteroid. ‘They have in their 
rooms fireplaces, very similar to ours 
in appearance,—bars, grates, hearths, 
and chimneys; their stoves, however, 
are not quite so open to the air as 
ours, thus being provided with a 
keener draft: and some of them 
were closed in front with transparent 
shutters of talc, which prevented any 
dust from the ashes being dispersed 
in the apartments. The chief differ- 
ence was this, that, instead of making, 
as we do, each of their stoves a gas- 
work, in which the process of making 
and burning gas and coke are going 
on together, and doing neither ma- 
nageably, they make the requisite 
gas and coke elsewhere, and do only 
the burning at home, and of that 
only just as much as they desire. 
They have large gas-factories, to 
which all the coal required for warm- 
ing the community, and for all their 
domestic purposes, is conveyed. It 
is here decomposed in retorts, just as 
one of our ‘companies’ would do it, 
and the gas is conveyed in pipes to 
the fireplaces in the houses. Of 
course the numerous and costly de- 
vices, in use among us for purifying 
the gas, are unnecessary, as they do 
not use the gas for light ; and neither 
it, nor the products of its combustion, 
ever enter the atmosphere of their 
chambers. It is sent to their stoves 
in exactly the same condition as it is 
generated in ours; it costs them a 
mere nothing, and the pipes by 
which it is conveyed are but a little 
larger than ours, for equal distances. 
The coke from which the gas is sepa- 
rated in the works is sent round 
another way, and is placed in the 
fireplaces, where it meets its volatile 
brother ; and so they are both burned 
together. ‘The tar is saved, and is 
applied to purposes which I shall 
have occasion to mention. The gas 
is admitted among the coke through 
orifices, which are supplied with air 
in a very simple manner, so as to 
ensure its being perfectly burned. 
The consumer turns his gas on, lights 
it; his coke soon gets red hot, and he 
can have in a few seconds, at any 
moment, just the sort of fire he 
wants, flame or glow, and just as 
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much or as little of it as he pleases. 
Thus not only is all the fuel saved 
which would go up our chimneys— 
preserved to them in the form of tar, 
—but all the expense of chimney- 
sweeping, of paper and wood for 
lighting fires, and of housemaid’s 
time in learning, and in endeayour- 
ing to practise, that mystery, are 
saved to the community. ‘There can 
be no doubt that, like all great 
schemes, if carried out in England, 
it would economize means sufficient 
to pay off the national debt in no 
time. The only deduction to be 
made from the gross gain is that of 
the fuel, labour, and ‘plant’ con- 
cerned in the decomposition of the 
coal; and this may be taken as a fair 
set-off against the gain in health to 
the inhabitants, and the saving in 
laundresses’ and house-decorators’ 
bills effected by the exclusion of 
smoke from the air. 

My friend informed me—as an 
engineering curiosity —that many 
ages since, before this simple plan 
was devised, they got rid of the coal- 
smoke, which would have annoyed 
them, by a more expensive, but very 
effectual method. The chimneys, 
instead of rising up vertically from 
the fireplaces, and discharging their 
contents into the air, were turned 
downwards and conducted to certain 
receptacles, one of which was com- 
mon to many chimneys; in these 
vessels their nozzles dipped into 
water, and above the water rose a 
shaft, in the course of which either a 
steam-jet played, or fans were made 
to revolve with great velocity, so as 
to cause a draft through all the 
chimneys. All the gases were thus 
carried away by the common shaft, 
and all the particles of soot and 
smoke were arrested in the water, 
which, after filtration, was used as 
manure. 

They farther economize their fuel 
and their health by supplying their 
fireplaces with air for combustion, 
not from within their apartments, 
but from without their houses. 
Large pipes always lead from the 
outer air, through their walls, di- 
rectly to the back of their grates, 
into which it enters in close con- 
nexion with the gas - jets. a 
thus avoid the drafts, which, in all 
but a few of the most recently built 
houses in England, are always rush- 
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ing to our fireplaces, and doing duty 
as agents for the influenza and con- 
sumption. This mode of preventing 
drafts in rooms, and of securing 
them in the chimneys, may be easily 
adopted in any house without inter- 
fering with the masonry. Nothing 
is necessary but to cut a round hole, 
about five inches across, in one of 
the panes of the window in your 
drafty room, or, if the panes are 
small, to remove one of them alto- 
gether, and from the aperture to 
conduct a tube, made, if you please, 
of brown paper, to your fireplace. 
The end at the window must be 
attached air-tight to the glass, or to 
the frame all round the olaw of the 
aperture, so as to enclose it perfectly ; 
and the fire end should open as near 
as possible to the grate. The tube 
may travel by a circuitous course ; 
for instance, under the floor or be- 
hind the skirting, and in these cases 
may be made to communicate with 
the outer air by a perforation in the 
wall, made by removing a brick or 
two under the window, from which 
it may proceed to the ash-pit. If you 
try this, shivering reader—and you 
may test the hint by the temporary 
expedient of the brown paper before 
ou open an account with the brick- 
ayer and carpenter,—you will never 
again have occasion to complain that 
your fire roasts your face while it 
freezes your shoulders; and if your 
chimney is a ‘smoky’ one, you will 
find, that however much you may 
still contribute through it to the 
suffocation of your neighbours out 
of doors, it will never turn round 
upon you and fumigate you at home. 

In Hygea the chimneys rarely 
ascend directly to the air above, 
but usually pursue a tortuous course 
up and down in the walls and par- 
titions of the rooms before they pro- 
ceed upwards. These flexures are 
so contrived that any number may 
be thrown into or out of connexion 
with the vertical shaft, so that the 
hot air from the stove may circulate 
through them, or some of them, or 
may go at once to the chimney 
proper. The object of this is to 
prevent any heat being wasted by 
going up the chimney into the open 
air. Only a sufficient quantity of 
heat is generated in the stove to heat 
the room, and to cause a draft in 
the chimney, for the maintenance of 
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combustion: the excess of heat is 
given out to the walls by the hot air 
in the early part ofits journey. If 
at any time there is not sufficient 
draft through the stove, one of the 
bends of the chimney is shut off, so 
as to diminish the resistance to the 
ascending column of air. 

Of course their apartments are all 
ventilated from near their ceilings 
into the chimney, or into some spe- 
cial shaft, and valved apertures are 
provided likewise for the supply of 
fresh air, usually over the door, or 
high up in the window, for they 
wisely prefer cool air for breathing. 

Everything, however, from a bou- 
doir to a sewer, is ventilated in Hygea; 
every place in which foul air is 
generated or can collect is simply 
connected by a pipe, of duly pro- 
portioned calibre, with the open air 
above at a considerable elevation. 
If there be a chimney in the neigh- 
bourhood advantage is taken of its 
warmth to assist the draft, and the 
pipe is conducted within its shaft up 
to the air, not communicating with 
the channel of the flue, because the 
noxious contents of the pipe often 
consist in part of inflammable gases, 
so that an explosion might result 
from their ignition. But the simple 
pipe is often used alone, its course 
sometimes winding and descending at 
its commencement, but always rising 
ultimately to a level very much 
higher than its origin; for these 
people are well aware that a column 
of enclosed air will, as a general rule, 
be warmer, and therefore lighter, 
than any column of equal height in 
the open atmosphere, and that there 
must, therefore, always be an ascend- 
ing current through any pipe having 
an upward direction, unless its draft 
is counterbalanced by another pipe 
rising toa greater altitude: provided 
always that the ascending flue is rea- 
sonably protected from cold winds. 

On this principle, then, they ven- 
tilate their sewers, for sewers they 
have, though somewhat different 
from those of London. In the cen- 
tre of the large square, which I first 
visited, stood a lofty and elegant 
obelisk, the purpose of which was— 
not to perpetuate the memory of any 
man who was, or whose ancestors 
had been, possessed of wealth, or 
highly gifted with animal intrepidity 
—but simply to draw up from the 
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drains below the noxious gases that 
were there. It was the mouthpiece 
of a large pipe rising from the top 
of the main sewer ; a constant stream 
of air was rushing up it, which en- 
tered the drains at gullyholes on 
the ground. These gullyholes are 
just like those in London, except 
that no gas or odour comes from 
them, but air is always flowing into 
them, making a clean sweep of all 
the ethereal nuisances it finds in its 
way. No apparatus of furnaces is 
necessary ; but in-very cold weather 
a jet of coal-gas is kept burning in 
the base of the column, at the bot- 
tom of a thin metal pipe, which is 
led up the inside of the shaft to the 
top; there being, of course, no com- 
munication between this little chim- 
ney or the air around the flame, and 
the atmosphere in the outer flue. 

If you had seen the obelisk, it 
would have occurred to you, that, 
after all, the labour of ‘ the man and 
the boy’ in Trafalgar Square might 
possibly serve some useful purpose ; 
and that, perhaps, the Monument 
near London Bridge might help to 
render needless a repetition of the 
catastrophe it commemorates. If, 
too, you had witnessed the mode in 
which the same ventilating system 
is applied to the vaults in which 
they bury, in Hygea, those of 
their dead whom they commit to the 
ground, you could not fail to have 
been seized with the notion of making 
the lofty towers and spires of some 
of our churches serve the purpose of 
protecting their congregations from 
the charnel-house miasmata, that 
mingle in mockery with the organ- 
notes as they waft the praise to 
heaven. 

In Hygea they sometimes burn 
their dead, and sometimes bury them. 
The ceremony in either case takes 
place on some high ground at a cer- 
tain distance from the dwellings. 
There is the cemetery-garden, the 
paradise of the community ; no black 
and ghastly symbols of horror are 
there, for these people, happy though 
they are, look forward to the great 
change as the desired goal of their 
planet life: and believing that, phy- 
sically, the passage into the deep 
sleep is the highest pleasure that 
flesh can experience, as that, spirit- 
ually, it is the transition to a better 
field of work—glorious work, with 
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bands of loved fellow -labourers— 
they pre for it, as men on earth 
— or a feast or for promotion. 
f they but journeyed in a vale of 
toothache and treachery, how would 
they hail its end! But here they 
bury and they burn the fleshly sym- 
bols of the spirits they love. The 
soil is tunnelled into catacombs for 
their ‘reception. Above each of 
these chambers towers a tall column, 
around which climb sculptured alle- 
gories of the upward progress of the 
spirits of life and of man, while 
within it the vapours of the body 
are drawn up to the breezes of hea- 
ven, which are waiting for them 
above, to bear them away to their 
work among the leaves of the forest. 
The bodies are not buried without 
a certain preparation. They are im- 
mersed in bituminous matter, which, 
being of a strongly antiseptic nature, 
retards and modifies the process of 
dissolution, so as to render its influ- 
ence on the atmosphere less noxious. 
This is usually effected by pouring 
on the body, in a melted state, a ma- 
terial made from the coal-tar (which, 
as I have said, they produce abund- 
antly), by distilling off, for other 
uses, its more volatile liquid part. 
The shell in which the body lies is 
entirely filled, and the corpse en- 
tirely covered with this substance, 
which, on cooling, encloses it in a 
solid and almost imperishable enve- 
lope. <A recent writer in Fraser, 
quoting an obscure pamphlet, in- 
formed us that naphthaline is usually 
thrown away as useless; he may be 
gratified to learn that, whatever may 
be the case in England, it is not so 
in Hygea. When any person, who 
by his wisdom or his age had earned 
the veneration of his community, 
is gathered to his fathers, one of 
the marks of respect shown to his 
memory is, that instead of inhuming 
the tabernacle he had left in the 
black refuse matter just spoken of, 
it is similarly immersed in a beauti- 
ful colourless oil distilled from this 
same tar, and which presently crys- 
tallizes and becomes as white and 
brilliant as statuary marble. This 
is nothing but your naphthaline, 
which possesses all the antimephitic 
properties with which coal-tar is so 
eminently endowed. 
I will note here another pu 
for which I found this same wax-like 
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material in common use —that of 
eandle-making. The candles made of 
it were not solid cylinders, like a 
*Jong-four’ or a rushlight, but were 
hollow, having wicks of the same 
shape as those of an Argand lamp ; 
so that the air up the middle 
of the cylinder into the annular 
flame. The flame, which was of 
pearly whiteness, was enclosed in a 
chamber constructed like that of an 
English camphine lamp, so as to 
pe ect the combustion. This would 

worth imitating in London, where 
this substance is so cheap, and where 
for the poor light is so expensive a 
luxury. It would have been used 
before, perhaps, for this purpose, but 
for the smoke which it produces 
(strange objection from a Londoner), 
and which is entirely ‘consumed,’ 
and converted into brilliant light by 
this mode of application. 

I have said that my friends were 
vulgar enough to have sewers, and 
to concern themselves in ventilating 
them. They carry their vulgarity 
so far, as to be careful not to waste 
their contents. The liquid part of 
these, which is kept strictly separate 
from the surface drainage, is con- 
tinually conveyed into large evapor- 
ating vessels or stills, from which 
the non-requisite water is distilled 
off into the drains; while the solid 
residue is dried, packed, and distri- 
buted to the fields at the most suit- 
able seasons. They know well 
enough that their soil, like ours, 
will never refuse to give its riches to 
them for food, if they honestly repay 
to it the yearly instalment of bor- 
rowed salt. They know, too, that 
by quickly evaporating down the 
precious liquor, they prevent the 
putrefaction which will otherwise 
soon ensue, and by which they would 
lose much of its most valuable part ; 
and that, unless where artificial irri- 
gation is constantly required, it is far 
cheaper so to evaporate it, and send 
the essential residue ina parcel, than 
to force it through pipes to districts 
at a distance, and often at a much 
higher level than the focus of depo- 
sition. 

They never willingly waste any- 
thing. They hold, that all the chemi- 
cal and mechanical combinations that 
occur in nature are a constant pro- 
duction of reservoirs of force avail- 
able for human use; that the condi- 
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tions thus wrought abide for a certain 
time, as if to give man a chance of 
seizing an opportunity of power, 
which, once neglected, is gone for 
ever; that the compounds formed, 
if not used within the allotted period, 
split up by rapid self-destruction 
into their elements, again to recom- 
mence their cycle, again toculminate 
in a proffer of utility toman. They 
hold, that every substance within 
man’s reach—from his own brain t 

his cabbage-leaves—that is resolvea 
into formlessness, without having 
done for the common good of our 
kind an amount of service propor- 
tional to its complexity, is wasted. 
And they hold waste to be a sin. 

It is a continual grief to them, 
especially to those whose duty it is 
to observe the Earth, that so much 
useful stuff is wasted among us. The 
great grief of my first friend among 
them was our wilful neglect of the 
soil, and of the means of manufac- 
turing food. Next to his sorrow for 
our waste of sewage (and he had 
hope of our amendment in this re- 
spect) was his distress at the awful 
annual waste in civilized countries of 
the products of vegetal vitality. 

* You will not cultivate your land,’ 
he said ; ‘ you will not lend to it the 
seed for which it is craving, that it 
may give you food for your starving 
millions. In England alone there 
are many tracts utterly desert, waste, 
wasted, each wide enough to make 
one of our little scattered planets ; 
and’ (he sighed abstractedly, with 
tears in his eyes) ‘ perhaps this is the 
fate that awaits them: but no,’ he 
resumed, cheerfully, ‘ there’s life 
among you yet. And these deserts 
alone, if properly cultivated, might 
grow corn enough for your whole 
population. But, desert as they are, 
you neglect to use what they do 
produce.’ 

He then showed me, near the gas- 
works of the community, a place to 
which all the tree-leaves of the 
neighbouring woods, and their rich 
undergrowth of herbage, and the 
leaves from the gardens, were brought 
in autumn, when their functions of 
vegetation had ended and they fell 
to the earth. He told me that they 
were dried, and then placed in retorts 
and decomposed by heat. In this 
way the whole of the organic con- 
stituents of the leaves and other 
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rubbish are converted into useful 
materials, oils and gas, which are 
profitably consumed, while the ashes 
are returned to the soil as manure. 
The only use to which in England 
we apply the innumerable tons of 
verdure that are built up for us 
a is to allow them to contribute 

their decay to the manufacture 
of fever. Would it not be worth 
while, enterprizing country reader, 
to set up a small furnace on your 
farm, and in the autumn to employ 
some of your hungry labourer boys 
to collect the fallen leaves and herb- 
age from your hedgerows, woods, 
and shrubberies, and to distil them ; 
and to treat in the same way the 
sweepings of your house, and odds 
and ends of kitchen-stuff, instead of 
leaving them in heaps to fester and 
rot? You might make from it lamp- 
light for your household for the 
winter, and you might send away 
some good products to market too, 
with the aid ofa little simple che- 
mistry. Felices nimium sua si bona 
norint agricole,—and city gas pro- 
prietors, too; in the dust-bins of 
your neighbours, and in the sifting 
yards of your hard-working dust- 
contractors, there is much precious 
material for you, not absolutely 
wasted, but not doing all the good it 
might ; quantities of pleasant stuff in 
your floor-sweepings and kitchen 
refuse, which would make good tar 
and gas, that might as well be stored 
to-morrow in your receivers as scat- 
tered to the winds by a few weeks’ 
decay. 

One subject of wonderment to my 
friend was the enormous amount of 
available power wasted on Earth by 
men in the tides. 

‘ If England,’ said he, ‘ had nothing 
but her coasts, she ought to be queen 
of her world: the Bristol Channel 
alone is worth the bulk of its con- 
tents in coal. Why, man, the wealth 
that rolled in Pactolus was no idle 
fable; still less was it soft water 
dribbling Californian trash into a 
lifeless Mediterranean. Pactolus, sir, 
was a tidal river in Atlantis,—a great 
estuary, in which the tide rose and 
fell a hundred English feet. It gave 
all the power that was wanted, for 
all the labour that was done, in that 
great nation that is gone; and there- 
ore was it celebrated, though its 


fame has been perverted by Mam- 


mon. You have not quite such tides 
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as these giants had on earth in those 
days, when the poor Moon was 
whole, but there is weight enough 
of water raised every twelve hours 
round your English coasts to turn 
all the machinery in the world by 
its fall. That huge upheaving force 
is there ready to do your bidding 
there and then, or at any time and 
place required. It is there groaning 
to be asked to condense gases, or to 
be set to wind up springs, or to 
stretch India-rubber, which might 
be sent to your inland downs and 
towns to deal out in fractions the 
precious gift of force.’ 

There were no tides for my friends 
to waste or apply in the river that 
ran through the valley of the Com- 
munity, but, as you may swear, they 
wasted not what it did provide them 
—pure water and beauty. Half of 
its liquid crystal is taken from its 
bed before it reaches the dwellings, 
and among them it flows through 
fountains, baths, and factories, and 
into every home, and what of it is 
not there consumed flows back un- 
polluted to its other half, that is 
allowed for beauty’s sake to cling to 
the channel it loves. As I looked 
into its living mirror I paid to ita 
tribute of tears, for I thought of the 
river at London, of the men of toil 
who drink of its poisoned flood, and 
of some recent projects for supplying 
them with a better substitute for gin, 
than Father Thames pours from his 
unwashed urn. And I wondered 
what made good men fancy that 
Oxford sewage was so much sweeter 
than theirs in London, that it would 
be worth while to fetch it from 
Henley to drink. And my friend 
wondered too, but he was not content 
with wondering. 

* Come and look,’ said he. 

So he took me to the observatory 
to show me the telescope. There 
stood a vast shallow basin of ex- 
quisitely polished metal,—this was 
the reflector: it was not of cast 
metal ; it had been moulded by elec- 
tricity from a solution, with which 
the form, built of wood and gums, 
and accurately turned, had been 
filled ; this speculum had first been 
perfectly polished, and then covered, 
by the same power that shaped it, 
with an infinitely thin layer of gold, 
to protect the precious surface. 
Three hundred and sixty paces 
round was this glorious mirror : 
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and close by, towering from a rail- 
way, that bore it, and encircled 
the mirror, stood the eye-glass co- 
lumn, a lofty but light frame-work 
of cast iron, in whose summit cham- 
ber was the eye-piece, through 
which the objects in the reflector 
were observed. 

I looked, and I saw London with 
its veil of smoke, and I could note 
where dwelt the poor and the cold, 
for there the dark tissue was thin. 
And I saw that the city —the Om- 
phalus Terre —that sits and frets in 
the central point of the dry land, 
was not, Hagar-like, hopeless of 
water: there I saw little rivers 
around her,—rivers little, but many 
and pure; and I recognized the 
Lea, the Wandle, the Mole, and 
the Wey; and I did not require 
my guide to break his thought 
into words. The courses of these 
streams and of others near them 
are clean, and close at hand. They 
are sufficient to slake the dry throat 
of the great town, and their 
appropriation would defraud no 
bargees of their means of locomotion. 
Each of these rivers might supply 
those districts of the metropolis that 
are nearest to it. One of them at 
least, the Mole, is so ill pleased with 
being confined to its present channel, 
that it pours back a large supply of 
its water into the bowels of the earth, 
—possibly to supply a city of the 
Gnomes in the caverns of the chalk 
under Box Hill. But however this 
may be, its wandering propensity 
would be equally gratified by an 
excursion to London by either of 
the railways, which it crosses in its 
course : and of these lines one might 
bring two others of these rivulets to 
our doors; and this in less time than 
the hard chalk-water of Hampshire 
or the drainage of Oxford could 
be turned on in our conduits; and 
almost sooner than the London deep- 
well basin or the Bala lake would be 
drained dry by our thirst, or the 
eager teetotalers crowding to the 
pledge would brake it, as the fishers’ 
nets that brake with over-fulness. 

Thus vented I my speculations, 
on possible health and cleanliness for 
London, upon my companion. He 
said that he held hopes that England 
would ere long wash its face, but 
that it had yet something to learn 
before ‘ public health’ could be se- 
cured, and that was a lesson of which 
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it little dreamed, but which would 
be forced on it in time. 

‘ So long as you wage war against 
life, making human forms into white- 
faced sepulchres for fevered beasts, 
robbing the soil of the grain which 
it should receive, and the poor of the 
bread that they should eat, to load 
the reeking tables of a few, how can 
life thrive among you? Subtle are 
the poisons which the rich prepare 
for themselves to embitter life with 
disease, and to murder their last 
sleep. But the multitudes will cla- 
mour for food, and the earth will 
be made to give it; and the red 
trade of the slaughterers will fail, 
for there will be no beasts for them 
to kill ; the green earth will have no 
room for swine and idle men to crawl 
among her waving tresses of corn. 
Science will teach you that the teem- 
ing earth can cater for all the wants 
to which bloodshed now does service. 
Leather and oil, even now, are drop- 
ping from the trees in the Kast in 
tears for the murdered cattle ;—in 
the East, that soon again shall learn, 
as it knew of yore, that the cool fresh 
sap can fledge the soil with finer 
fleeces than were ever force-grown 
from the red-hot juice of ram or goat.’ 

. .. + L listened to more that poured 
from his heart— perhaps you would 
rather not, reader ? 

o 9.0,0.0 So sped the days, and the 
nights, and the hours, while we saw, 
and slept, and learned; and it was 
time for us to return. 

The charcoal of Lebanon soon was 
heated, and it yielded up the im- 
prisoned gas; and the blue balloon, 
and the blue eyes of the fair daugh- 
ters of the Moon, were filled,—the 
flying sphere with ether, and the elo- 
quent orbs with the dew of sadness, 
for the flight of Earthly brothers. 
And the heart of John was heavy at 
leaving the land of the wise and the 
lovely. But merrily spun the pro- 
peller below us, and cheerily soared 
the winged ball over us,—soaring 
and lifting, till we had ed from 
the air of Hygea and through the 
zone of the gipsy stars. And then 
we reversed the propeller, and again 
the burned cedar condensed the gas; 
and, on the second morning after our 
start from earth, down slanted our 
car to the soil it knew, as a tit-lark 
that has twittered out his simple stave 
slopes to the bush that hides his 
nest. 





GERTRUDE BOHUN. 


Cuapter I. 


Her face is fair, her heart is pure, 
As spotless as she’s bonnie, O ; 
The opening gowan wet wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie, O.—Burns. 


HE gales of a stormy October day 

were beginning to subside, and 
the setting sun, emerging from a bank 
of clouds, cast a red light upon the 
little parsonage of Ashmead, upon 
the high walls of its pretty garden, 
and upon the magnificent old yew- 
tree that stood upon the lawn. With 
the heavy blast that had beaten all 
day against the house, the labours of 
the inhabitants appeared to have 
ended also. The village children, 
who for some time had been stand- 
ing in groups about the house, began 
gradually to disperse, each bearing 
the particular jug, book, bowl, bottle, 
or message for which she was sent ; 
the maid-servants had received their 
orders,andthegardener was dismissed, 
the piece of needlework was folded 
up, the favourite book closed, the 
hearth was swept clean, the fire made 
to blaze up the huge old-fashioned 
chimney, and the young mistress of 
the house sat down in the window to 
watch for her husband’s return. Ger- 
trude was the bride of three months. 
For many years she had been at- 
tached to the young clergyman of 
Ashmead, and with the happy con- 
viction that her affections were de- 
votedly returned; but it was only 
within the period mentioned that the 
ambitious parents of Gertrude had 
consented to bestow her upon one 
whose pursuits led him to mix but 
little in gay society or public life. 
The disturbances which, during 
these years, had desolated England, 
far from ceasing with the life of 
Charles I., appeared likely to con- 
tinue so long as a descendant of his 
remained to claim the throne. But, 
in spite of the energetic efforts of the 
Royalists, their cause grew daily more 
hopeless, their residence in England 
more liable to danger and annoyance. 
Suspicion had attached itself to the 
name of Sir Arthur Percy, and re- 
ports were spread that he held con- 
fidential communication with the fol- 
lowers of Charles Stewart ; wishing, 
under these circumstances, to secure a 
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protector for Gertrude, unimplicated 
inany of the plotsand risings by which 
the Government was constantly an- 
noyed and favourably looked upon 
by the party in power, Sir Arthur 
at length consented to her marriage 
with Edward Bohun. The exculpa- 
tion of her father from the most 
serious of the charges brought against 
him, which was effected soon after, 
completed the happiness of the gentle, 
unambitious Gertrude. 

She sat, as we have said, in the 
recess of the window, and watched 
the setting sun as it shone between 
the branches of the old yew, and the 
long shadows that fell on the lawn 
became darker and more indistinct as 
the evening closed in. 

‘He cannot be long,’ said she to 
herself, and parted her hair from off 
her marble brow. ‘This autumn 
blast will chill him; he will be glad 
to find his own chair and footstool 
by the fireside. How peaceful and 
lovely our little garden looks in the 
sunset! How delightful to think 
that we shall live here together all 
our lives! Surely my father will be 
satisfied when he sees how very happy 
Iam! Oh, I would not change my 
pretty little home at Ashmead, and 
the poor people that are so fond of 
me, for the court of a princess; and 
this is not pleasure that one enjoys 
for a short time and then it is all 
over: I shall live to-morrow as I 
have done to-day. Whilst Edward 
and I live, we shall never be sepa- 
rated ; and when we die, we shall be 
buried side by side under the old 
elm where his father and mother are 
buried. How dark it grows! the 
sun is nearly hid ; I can scarcely dis- 
tinguish the church tower; I wish 
Edward wouid come home.’ 

This is, perhaps, the substance of 
what Gertrude’s reverie would have 
been were it reduced to language. It 
came, however, to a sudden conclu- 
sion; for, in the dim twilight, the 
figure of a man emerged from the 
yew-tree and approached the house. 

x 
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‘Dearest Edward, welcome!’ ex- 
claimed Gertrude, as she flew to the 
door ; but, as the figure came nearer, 
she saw it was not her husband, and 
she wished the exclamation had not 
passed her lips. 

* Edward will come in for a warmer 
welcome than I am likely to receive,’ 
were the first words uttered by the 
stranger, as he crossed the threshold. 

* It is you, is it, Cousin Percy ? said 
Gertrude, without noticing his un- 
gracious speech, and scarcely suffering 
an accent of disappointment to appear 
in her tone. ‘This is an unexpected 
pleasure, cousin; come in and sit by 
the fire, you must be tired and cold.’ 

‘This is enough to chill one, in- 
deed,’ replied Percy Manning, stalk- 
ing past her into the room where she 
had been sitting, and unceremoni- 
ously taking the chair that had been 
placed for the master of the house. 
Gertrude followed him, but took a seat 
from which she could continue to see 
from the window. Her cousin watched 
the blazing logs for a moment in 
gloomy silence, then looking up,— 

‘ This is a snug little nest of yours, 
Gertrude,’ he said. ‘ No, I beg par- 
don; Mistress Bohun, I ought to 
say. I always forget your matronly 
honours, though you have certainly 
taken pains to remind me of them.’ 

*I think, cousin,’ said Gertrude, 
‘you will find I am not altered in 
any respect, and she glanced un- 
easily at the window as she spoke, 
for Gertrude knew her cousin Percy, 
and she liked his manner less and 
less. 

‘You expect your husband home 
to-night, then, Mistress Bohun ?” 

‘Certainly. Do you wish to speak 
tohim? He will be glad— he will 
be —— to see you.’ 

Indeed! Iam come on no par- 
ticular business ; I merely stepped in 
on my route to Ashe Castle to see 
how comfortably you seem to have 
managed for yourself. You are not 
alarmed, I suppose, on Edward’s 
account? The country is perfectly 
quiet.’ 

* Perfectly so, indeed ; as far as our 
little village is concerned, we should 
have scarcely known lately that there 
had been a war in England.’ 

* Have you never, then, been dis- 
turbed ? never had soldiers quartered 
upon you ?” 

‘Never since I lived at Ashmead. 
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I have heard some of the poor people 
talk of a troop of Royalists, calling 
themselves Middleton’s men, who 
stopped here about this time last 
year, after the fight at Worcester, 
and made free for a night with Far- 
mer Bailey’s great barn; but the 
event was of so little consequence, 
that I never have heard Edward men- 
tion or allude to it in any way.’ 

‘Your husband's secrets are in no 
great danger from any indiscretion of 
yours, Gertrude,’ observed Percy, 
with somewhat of a sneer. 

* Certainly not, on a subject where 
he never had any,’ replied she, rather 
disconcerted. 

* Ay, my pretty cousin; the same 
asever,I see. She has not forgotten 
at Ashmead the tone she used at 
Ashe Castle. You know no one but 
I could ever make you speak in that 
tone, Gertrude.’ 

‘No one but you ever tried to 
make me behave ill, Perey; but you 
have no right to be angry with me 
when you succeed. Will you not 
have supper? Edward will scold me 
for being inhospitable. Hark! I hear 
the garden-gate : he is coming now. 

‘ Gertrude,’ said her guest, hastily, 
‘is there not a man of the name of 
Baxter in the parish ?” 

‘Yes. What on earth do you 
want with him ?” 

‘Only as a serving-man. Where 
is he to be found ?” 

‘ Somebody told me to-day he was 
gone to Shrewsbury on _ business; 
but here is Edward, I will ask him.’ 

‘I entreat you not to give him the 
trouble, I have a hundred more in 
my eye. Master Edward Bohun, lam 
delighted to see you; I should be so 
happy to stay, but I shall keep sup- 
per waiting at Ashe. Indeed I must 
not stay a moment; here is Gertrude 
waiting to take off your great-coat, 
and she has placed your chair ready 
by the fire—a very comfortable chair, 
Iassure you. Good evening, Mistress 
Bohun ; your love, of course, to Sir 
Arthur and Lady Percy, and Arch- 
dale.’ And without waiting for an 
answer, Percy Manning rushed out 
of the house and walked at a furious 
rate through the garden. 

‘A bird of ill omen,’ muttered 
Edward Bohun ; ‘ jealous, suspicious, 
implacable.’ 

Gertrude watched her cousin till he 
was out of sight, and then called the 
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servant to close the shutters and 
fasten the house door. Whilst Ra- 
chael was executing her orders, she 
stood in the same place where she 
had parted with Percy; and it was 
not until the maid had drawn the 
last bolt and excluded the now dark- 
ened prospect out of doors, that she 
ventured to cast a hesitating glance 
at her husband. He was standing 
by the fire, his head resting against 
the high marble chimneypiece, and 
his countenance was gloomy and dis- 
turbed. 

‘ Edward,’ said Gertrude, going to 
him, and speaking as if she feared 
to be overheard, ‘I know that all 
is not right ; I know it by your looks. 
Tell me if you suspect anything, 
Edward. You shall see I will not 
scream, nor tremble, nor faint ; I will 
be very firm and courageous, if I do 
but know the worst. Something was 
amiss with Perey; I never saw him 
so churlish and unsettled. How 
strange that he should indulge such 
dreadful passions, and make himself 
so miserable !’ 

As Gertrude spoke the cloud passed 
gradually away from her husband’s 
brow, and, assuming an air of con- 
fidence, if not of cheerfulness, he sat 
down in the chair she had placed, 
and drew her fondly to him. 

‘ Listen to me, Gertrude,’ said he; 
‘these are days in which men trem- 
ble at shadows; the more indefinite 
the danger, the more it is dreaded. 
Nay, do not turn pale already ; I tell 
you sincerely, that I trust we shall 
have little or nothing to fear. You 
have probably heard, though not 
through me, that in September of 
"51, a few miserable Royalists passed 
through Ashmead, in the course of 
their flight from Worcester. That 
evening I was riding home from Ashe, 
and two of my parishioners met and 
informed me of the circumstance. 
You know my principles, dearest ; 
they incline to the side of the Royal- 
ists, but are so moderate, and, indeed, 
have been called so little into ques- 
tion, that they have hitherto sub- 
jected me to no suspicion or annoy- 
ance. Firm in the affections and 
fidelity of my poor people, I did not 
for a moment hesitate to recommend 
Farmer Bailey to afford them the 
shelter they demanded, and had re- 
turned home without further reflec- 
tion on the subject, when I was told 
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that the corporal of the party de- 
sired to speak with me. In the dress 
of a private soldier, and apparently 
worn out with fatigue and hardshi 

a youth of plain and harsh, but aris- 
tocratic features, entered the room. 
What appearance he might have 
made whilst supporting his assumed 
character I cannot judge, but, with 
an ease and confidence that must 
have sealed my lips had I been the 
most crop-eared Puritan alive, he 
said, ‘ He believed he spoke to one 
who was favourably inclined to the 
failing faction, and was induced to 
place confidence, which he was sure 
would not be abused.’ Concluding 
that I had some unfortunate noble- 
man before me skulking about 
in disguise, I offered him a night’s 
lodging under my roof, and professed 
my willingness to be of service to 
him. The stranger readily accepted 
my invitation, and did full justice to 
the comforts of a bot supper and an 
easy chair—luxuries to which, he 
hinted, he had of late been a stranger. 
After some political conversation, he 
took a knife, slit open one of the 
seams of his coat, and produced a 
packet of letters directed to several 
of the most powerful of the Royalist 
faction. Amongst these was one ad- 
dressed to Wilmot ; this, he conjured 
me, as one that would not betray the 
unfortunate, to convey, by a trusty 
messenger, to Shrewsbury, to the 
house of a brother of Massey, b 
whom it would be duly ion 
I was induced to promise. In the 
morning, when he was about to 
depart, I asked him to afford me a 
further proof of his confidence by 
informing me the name and condition 
of my guest. ‘No,’ said he, sadly; 
‘it will be better for you never to 
know whom you have sheltered. 
If right ever prevail over might, you 
shall find your generosity has not 
been misplaced.’ This was the first 
time the idea ever struck me that 
the stranger was 

‘Hush!’ said Gertrude, putting her 
hand before his mouth ; ‘ do not men- 
tion the name; the very walls will 
hear us. And you forwarded the 
letter?’ 

‘I did so; it was the only service 
that I could prevail upon him to 
accept. He said he was well pro- 
vided with followers and means of 
disguise. The despatch was returned 
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to me by Massey, who begged me 
to keep it as he was about to leave 
the country, and wait till a man of 
the name of Marsh, a secret emissary 
of the king, should visit the neigh- 
bourhood. Within the last few days 
our father’s old servant, Baxter, 
informed me of the arrival of such 
a person at Shrewsbury, and I have 
sent the letter by him this very day.’ 
* And you never told me of all this, 
Edward ?’ said Gertrude, reproach- 


fully. 

‘Dawes, I thought to have told 
you when all possible fear of con- 
sequences should be over, — con- 
sequences which, till this strange 
visit of Percy, I never for a moment 
dreaded, but which would have been 
a source of perpetual wretchedness to 

ou.’ 

‘But, Edward, there is danger; 
Percy has us in his power: he has 
been inquiring after Baxter this very 
day.’ 

iupimieg. my dear wife, that 
matters should turn out worse than 
I could ever have imagined, and 
supposing the worst should come to 
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the worst, I shall but leave Ashmead 
to some lemon-faced Muggletonian, 
and Gertrude and I must seek a 
dwelling elsewhere.’ 

‘Oh, it is my marriage with you 
that has brought on this. Percy 
otherwise would never have been 
your enemy.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ observed Edward, play- 
fully, ‘ you regret that measure ?” 

Gertrude saw that her husband was 
anxious to reassure her, and she tried 
to laugh at his jest; but before she 
reached the door, her laugh assumed 
a very doubtful character; and by 
the time she had got to her own 
room, she was weeping bitterly. 

Gertrude closed the door, leaned 
on the high-backed oaken chair, and, 
covering her face with her hands, 
mournfully exclaimed, ‘It is but an 
hour ago that I was so happy — such 
a dream of bliss, it was cruel to destroy 
it. O that next sunrise would bring 
it back again!’ Her hands fell gently, 
and she long remained motionless, 
with her eyes vacantly fixed on the 
flowers she had gathered in the 
morning. 


Cuapter II. 


Slight are the ontward signs of evil thought ; 
Within, within, ’t was there the spirit wrought.—Byron. 


When Percy Manning left the 
house of his cousin, he bent his steps 
to the gate of the churchyard, to 
which was fastened a beautiful black 
horse, covered with dirt and white 
with foam. 

‘Come, Midnight,’ said Percy, 
pressing his spurs into him, ‘give me 
something to divert my thoughts.’ 
The steed, irritated by the spur and 
chafing with heat, literally obeyed, 
if he did not quite understand his 
master’s command. He reared, he 
plunged, he bolted, and, finally, 
started at a furious gallop down the 
lane leading to Ashe Castle. The 
violence of the motion seemed to 
give some relief to the agitation of 
the rider; for, after proceeding at 
this rate for about a mile, he gra- 
dually reined up his steed and slack- 
ened its pace into a walk. 

Weendeavoured, in the beginning 
of our story, to give our readers some 
notion ofa reverie into which Mistress 
Bobun had fallen; we will now at- 
tempt to describe that in which Percy 
Manning indulged as he slowly as- 
cended the Castle Hill. 


‘ Unaltered,’ said he,—‘ unaltered ; 
the same gentle, guileless Gertrude, 
that trod these paths with me as a 
blushing, bashful girl. The same 
Gertrude that I have loved and 
watched for years, and thought that 
no one had a right to gaze upon or 
admire but myself. Oh, how have I 
thought of her, and dreamt of her, and 
loved to call her my own, and deemed 
it pollution for others to associate with 
her,immeasurably superior as she is to 
them all! and when she knew how I 
adored her, how could she, how dare 
she, give her heart to another? 
I saw how she watched the window 
that she might catch the first glimpse 
of Edward Bohun; I saw her coun- 
tenance fall, when she found it was 
only me. Oh, Gertrude! what a wil- 
derness have you made life to me! 
What might [ not have been, had 
you but loved me? Is it possible?’ 
continued Percy, passing his hand 
across his eyes. ‘Has she still so 
much power over me? Then she 
shall be mine still; mine, though I 
buy her at a dreadful price. Surely 
my resolution is not all washed away 
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by one stray tear! No, Gertrude, you 
little know whom you have offended.’ 
and again he spurred his horse, and 
a few moments brought him to the 
terrace of Ashe Castle. 

‘ Beware of this horse, my friend,’ 
said he, putting money into the hand 
of the servant who advanced to hold 
his bridle ; ‘ the last time I took him 
into a strange stable he kicked every 
groom and lamed every stable-boy 
in the establishment.’ 

As Perey Manning crossed the 
entrance-hall of the castle, he heard 
voices in the little anteroom which 
led to the great saloon; but when he 
entered it, his cousin Archdale was 
there alone. 

‘Am I late?’ asked Percy. ‘Have 
I kept Sir Arthur waiting for sup- 

r a 


‘It will not be on the table this 
hour. You will find all the world 
dancing, I believe, in the next room. 
Shall we join them ?’ 

‘Not till I have made myself fit 
to appear amongst your guests, 
which I am sure is not the case now. 
That demon, Midnight, has strained 
every nerve in my anatomy. By 
the way, Archdale, I must ask for 
the services of your serving-man ; 
Hilton is gone to visit his friends at 
Shrewsbury.’ 

Archdale gave orders for a servant 
to attend his guest, and Percy retired 
to the duties of the toilette. Our rea- 
ders may, perhaps, imagine that Percy 
Manning, with fretful haste, would 
change his travelling costume for one 
more adapted to a drawing-room, 
and, his hurried toilette completed, 
would join the company with a 
gloomy countenance and restless 
eye. They are mistaken. What- 
ever Nature might have denied to 
this unhappy man, she had gifted 
him with every advantage of figure 
and feature; and these, in the pre- 
sent instance, he was resolved to 
turn to account. His long cavalier 
locks were arranged with consum- 
mate taste, his moustache carefully 
curled and disposed, so as not to hide 
the finely-curved lip; his slashed 
doublet showed off his fine form to 
the best possible advantage; and 
when, after some time, he joined the 
party in the saloon, his handsome 
features bore no trace of the storm 
that was working within. Sir Arthur 
and Lady Percy rose immediately to 
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receive their guest; and it was ap-« 
parent from the brightened com- 
lexions of many of the younger 
ies present, that his presence was 
far from being indifferent to them. 
The large dark eyes of the Lady 
Elizabeth Talbot were fixed upon him 
from time to time, with an expression 
of the most undisguised admiration ; 
and her elder sister, Lady Catherine, 
taking up her lute at Sir Arthur's 
request, exhausted all her taste and 
science in executing some of the most 
popular melodies of the day. Percy 
stood behind Lady Catherine as she 
sang, and exchanged from time to 
time certain expressive glances with 
Lady Elizabeth, who was far too 
young and simple to disguise the 
feelings which Percy evidently in- 
spired. He exerted himself most 
assiduously for their amusement, 
and a few minutes served to col- 
lect most of the ladies in the room 
round Lady Catherine Talbot and 
her lute. In the midst of one of her 
most exquisite passages, a young 
lady entered the room, whom Percy 
had never seen before; she was @ 
tall, striking brunette, with a fine 
figure, and features rather aristo- 
cratic than handsome. ‘Their ex- 
pression was naturally haughty, but, 
softened at this moment by traces 
of recent emotion, her eyes were 
cast down, and an unusual colour 
was on her cheek, a slight tinge of 
which was visible above the well- 
arched eyebrow. What particularly 
fixed Percy’s attention was the slight 
notice she took of him. Though 
her eye rested on him for a moment 
as she entered the room, she appeared 
scarcely aware that he had been 
added to the party during her ab- 
sence; and, passing the circle round 
the lute, without another glance 
took a seat by Lady Percy, and en- 
tered, apparently with some effort, 
into conversation with her. They 
were joined immediately by Arch- 
dale. Piqued by an indifference to 
which he was so little accustomed, 
Percy suddenly left the chair of the 
musical lady and approached that of 
Sir Arthur. The old gentleman knew 
that his nephew had been mortally 
offended by his daughter’s marriage 
with Edward Bohun, and was anxious 
to conciliate him, partly because he 
had a sort of horror of being at 
enmity with any living creature, and 
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partly because he knew his nephew's 
revengeful disposition, and felt, if 
ever he did espouse the cause of the 
Protector, he should be dreadfully 
in his power. He entered into con- 


versation with him, therefore, with 
a great deal of warmth, and that 
total want of tact, often apparent in 
persons of very open dispositions. 
‘Who, inquired Manning, ‘is 
the young lady sitting next to Lady 


—— 
‘That,’ answered Sir Arthur, ‘is 
Helen Wentworth.’ 

* Any relation to the unfortunate 
Strafford ? 

* Yes, his niece. Ah, poor Tom 
Wentworth—poor Strafford, I should 
say—lI never see her without think- 
ing of him. She has just that proud, 
devil-may-care sort of look, that he 
had when we were boys together ; I 
was young Percy, and he had never 
a handle to his name at all.’ 

‘ Archdale seems something smit- 
ten with her, I think, Sir Arthur.’ 

*Ay, I suspect they have been 

y pee y 
drawing matters seg A close to- 
night. Archdale has had his eye 
upon her this twelvemonth. Well, 
she’s a good girl, and clever, I won't 
deny; but, oh, Nephew Percy, if 
ever there were a chip of the old 
block! She loves my son, I have 
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small doubt, and will make him a 
good wife as long as she is not 
crossed ; but if ever she were to get 
a crotchet into her head, you'd as 
soon drive it out of a mule or a 
jennyass, or Tom Wentworth him- 
self, rest his soul! which would be 
the same thing entirely. Now I 
like something not quite so sturdy 
in a girl of eighteen—something 
more gentle and pretty, and more 
like my own girl Gertrude.’ 

It required all Perey’s self-posses- 
sion to conceal the pang that this 
allusion gave him, but he did con- 
ceal it; and, as ifsomething had just 
struck him,— 

‘Ah, Sir Arthur, I forgot to ask 
after my old friend Gertrude. Why 
do I not see her here ?” 

At the time Percy asked the ques- 
tion, he knew the right answer would 
have been— To avoid meeting you!” 
If he had not, he might have guessed 
it by poor Sir Arthur's blundering 
reply. 

* Because, you know, my good 
fellow—I mean, you know they 
live quietly—not but that they often 
come, but you know Supper’s 
ready ;’ and Percy hastened to offer 
his arm to the Lady Elizabeth Tal- 
bot. 


Cuarter III. 
To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent flower, 


But be the serpent under it. 


He that’s coming 


Must be provided for; and you shall put 
This night’s great business unto my account.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Several days elapsed, and no allu- 
sion to the events above-mentioned 
was made either by Edward Bohun 
or his wife. Gertrude saw that her 
husband was uneasy ; but he so care- 
fully avoided anything relating to the 
subject, that she resolved—and a very 
heroic resolution it was, in a young 
woman of one-and-twenty—to con- 
ceal her anxiety and curiosity, and 
bear the burden of her own gloomy 
forebodings in silence. Day after 
day, however, passed away, and Bax- 
ter did not return. Shrewsbury was 
not above twenty miles from Ash- 
mead, and Baxter had often been 
there before. Could he not discover 
Marsh? Had he betrayed them? A 
hundred doleful conjectures rendered 
poor Gertrude’s nights sleepless, and 


haunted her during her daily duties 
Edward's silence was mistaken kind- 
ness. Could she once have relieved 
herself by giving vent to her fears, 
they would both have been happier. 
About a week after Baxter's de- 

arture, Edward ordered his favour- 
ite horse, set out earlier than usual, 
and told his wife not to expect him 
home till night. Gertrude asked no 
questions, but she felt sure he was 
going to Shrewsbury. When the 
sound of the horse’s feet could be heard 
no longer, she entered the little room 
in which we first saw her, and blew 
the silver whistle by which ladies in 
those days summoned their attend- 
ants. Rachael obeyed the call; and 
Gertrude’s head was soon full of cases 
of old men who had the rheumatism, 
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babies who had the croup, of young 
women who wanted situations, and 
young men who wanted marrying. 
hese cases dismissed, and the cares 
of the household and parish happily 
arranged, our young annie ake 
voured to drown thought among the 
es ofa book. It was about two 
ours after noon, and Gertrude had 
been thus employed for some time, 
when the trampling of horsesattracted 
her attention ; and, looking out on the 
lawn, she beheld a cavalcade, con- 
sisting of the ladies Catherine and 
Elizabeth Talbot, Miss Wentworth, 
Sir Arthurand Archdale Percy, and 
Perey Manning. She whistled with 
all her might,— 

‘ Rachael—Betsy—run, girls, and 
see if there be boys enough in the 
parish to hold all these horses.’ 

Off scampered the hoyden Betsy 
to summon help, whilst the demure 
Rachael followed her mistress to as- 
sist the ladies to dismount. The 
whole party were soon settled 


in Gertrude’s little drawing-room. 
She felt timid at first in acting hostess 
before so many; but it was a great 
relief to her to perceive that they 


all looked happy and disposed to be 
pleased. Nothing delighted her more 
than the attention paid by Percy to 
the half shy, half wicked-looking 
Lady Elizabeth Talbot. The Lady 
Catherine was glad to meet her friend 
Gertrude Bohun; Helen Wentworth 
was favourably disposed towards 
Archdale’s sister; and Archdale 
whispered something in her ear which 
seemed to surprise and please her, 
as she looked significantly towards 
Helen. Sir Arthur was as proud 
and happy as usual, in the presence 
of his daughter. 

‘Why, my dear girl, how trim 
and tidy you look in your little 
snuggery! You didn’t expect us, 
did you? We thought to take you 
by surprise. You are all spruced up 
as if you expected the king—nay, 
hang me, I meant the Long Parlia- 
ment—to dinner.’ 

* Mistress Bohun expects to receive 
her husband,’ observed Percy, look- 
ing pointedly at Lady Elizabeth; 
*no wonder that her costume should 
be becoming; and Lady Elizabeth 
turned away her bright gazelle-like 
eyes, and looked as shy as a young 
colt. Lady Catherine admired her 
friend’s pretty little house and lawn, 
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and beautiful yew-tree, and wished 
she could persuade her to come to 
B , where she assured her she 
might see — and plantations 
almost equal to those of Ashmead. 

Gertrude smiled internally at the 
qualified comparison, and invited her 
guests to accompany her to a mound 
in an adjoining meadow, from whence 
she assured them they would see the 
church and village to the greatest 
advantage. The party were divided 
into groups, admiring the different 
beautiful prospects visible from the 
mound, when Gertrude’s eye was 
caught by the sight of a man entering 
the garden on the horse on which Ed- 
ward had gone out on the morning. 
It was no time for apology—with the 
speed of a lapwing she flew towards 
the house. She was met by Ra- 
chael,— 

‘My master is not hurt, ma’am,’ 
said she, before the breathless Ger- 
trude could utter a syllable ; but she 
did not seem inclined to be more 
communicative. 

‘Rachael,’ said her mistress, so- 
lemnly, ‘I charge you to tell me all 
that has happened.’ 

‘Oh, my dear Mistress Bohun,’ 
said the faithful servant, at length 
bursting into tears, ‘my master is 
arrested—arrested, ma’am, by order 
of Government they say. But here 
is what will tell you better,’ and she 
put a note into the hands of her 
mistress. It ran thus :— 

My Gertrude, my own dearest wife,—I 
ought to have prepared you better for 
what has happened. I ought to have 
told my worst fears, and now you will 
hear them from another. I have reason 
to believe that Baxter has been induced 
to betray my despatches into the hands 
of those who are unfriendly to me. 
There is one at Ashe Castle who has, I 
strongly suspect, assisted to lay the 
snare for me. If that be the case, you 
must endeavour to gain time, that I may, 
if possible, exculpate myself before fur- 
ther evidence can be brought against me. 
Detain the messenger I have sent; and 
let me (if I have the good fortune to 
return soon) find every thing prepared 
for our departure abroad. We have no 
open enemy to contend with.—E. B. 

The voices of the astonished party 
returning from the mound roused 
Gertrude from the stupor into 
which this epistle had thrown her; 
and, with an effort of which she 
could scarcely have believed herself 
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capable, she apologised with tolera- 
ble composure for her rudeness. 

‘The sight of Edward’s horse 
without his rider alarmed me,’ said 
she. ‘It has only returned with a 
message.’ She glanced at Percy, but 
he was speaking to Lady Elizabeth 
Talbot; and his back was turned to 
Gertrude. 

Oh, how endless did that morning 
appear! how endless Sir Arthur's 
tales, and Percy’s jokes, and the airs 
which Lady Catherine persisted in 
trying upon Gertrude’s lute! Several 
times she attempted to catch Arch- 
dale’s eye; nay, had it not been 
for Edward's warning, there is no 
knowing whether she might not 
have placed confidence in Percy, so 
respectful was his manner towards 
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her, and so absorbed did he appear 
with Lady Elizabeth. No oppor- 
tunity, however, of private speech 
occurred with either. 

At length they all rose to depart ; 
one by one they mounted, and filed 
through the garden gate. Archdale 
was one of the last, but Percy kept 
close to him. Once his sister beck- 
oned, but he was watching Helen 
Wentworth. He rode out, the gate 
closed after him, and they were all 

one. 

Then Gertrude sat down on the step 
of the door, and burst into an hys- 
terical fit of sobbing, which neither 
the entreaties of Betsy nor the re- 
medies of Rachael could for some 
time control. 


Cuaprter IV. 
Where he abides, think there thy native home. 


We must now conduct our readers 
to scenes far different from those 
amongst which they have hitherto 
wandered. The next act of our lit- 
tle drama lies neither in the peaceful 
and pretty little parsonage of Ash- 
mead, nor among the windings of 
limpid Severn, nor the stately halls 
and ancient galleries of the castle at 
Ashe. The room into which they 
must now transport themselves was 
large and lofty, and the furniture in a 
style of royal magnificence : but nei~ 
ther dignity nor splendour were ap- 
parent in the two individuals by 
whom it was occupied. The elder 
of these was a tall man, slightly in- 
clined to corpulency, and clad in the 
short cloak and sad-coloured doublet 
worn by the Puritans of that day. 
His features were coarse and harsh, 
and there was something of vul- 
garity, which rendered them sin- 
gularly unprepossessing, though, 
strictly speaking, they were far from 
being ordinary ; the forehead, to 
which baldness gave an additional 
height, was broad and expansive; the 
eyebrows well arched, and the nose 
good ; were it not for his wide, thick 
ips, and broad, unwieldy chin, Oli- 
ver Cromwell might be deemed a 
handsome man. At the moment of 
which we speak, he was standing by 
a table covered with papers and 
parchments, at the upper end of 
which sat a broad faced, flat-featured 
man, intently occupied in reading a 


letter. From time to time he raised 
his eyebrows, as if surprised at its 
contents: Cromwell watched him 
with a grim smile. 

‘Well? said he, in an inquiring 
tone, as the other laid down the de- 
spatch. 

‘I should say, please your excel- 
lency, that the game is not worth 
the snaring.’ 

‘You would say, Thurloe, that 
my excellency is an idiot for car- 
ing to arrest a harmless, twaddling 
parson, who wishes for nothing bet- 
ter than to be well out of the scrape, 
when it is my interest and my plea- 
sure to conciliate those poor malig- 
nant fools, and teach them to place 
confidence in me, their lawful and 
natural protector. Ay, honest Thur- 
loe, it is not the bird in the hand I 
look to, there are more in the bush.’ 

‘Your excellency,’ replied Thur- 
loe, ‘is doubtless competent to per- 
ceive and frustrate the designs of 
your enemies ; surely it can be proved 
that this young Royalist has given 
shelter to that son of perdition, 
Charles Stewart; and is not that a 
crime worthy of death ?’ 

‘Death!’ said Cromwell, scorn- 
fully. ‘Were I to trouble myself 
to hang every poor fool that has hid 
or dressed up the stripling Stewart, I 
might massacre every wretched pea- 
sant between Worcester and Dover, 
when, perhaps’—and the corners 
of his mouth twitched convulsively 
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—‘perhaps there has been blood 
enough shed already. It is this 
Manning, this turn-coat, this cousin, 
that I must secure. I know him by 
character well. He is deep in the 
confidence of the old malignant Ar- 
thur Percy, and his son, who is 
about to marry Strafford’s niece. 
He corresponds with Wilmot and 
Wagstaff; Clanricarde trusts him. 
Now that, honest Thurloe, is what I 
call a prize worth having, more espe- 
cially as the good youth seems to 
have few or no foolish scruples 
about betraying the secrets of his 
near relations.’ 

‘He is a rare youth, indeed,’ ob- 
served Thurloe, taking up the letter, 
with a slight curl of the lip; ‘and 
your excellency thinks, the best wa 
to propitiate him is to hang his 
cousin f” 

‘I have been consulting his ex- 
press on the subject. The man isa 
knave, and looks like a fool. Faith, 
I feel more inclined to punish this 
Edward Bohun for putting trust in 
him, than for any of his other of- 
fences. Well, this Baxwell—Bax- 
ter—what is his name? seems to 
think there is a lady in the case— 
some choice piece of Eve’s flesh— 
who married Master Bohun instead 
of cousin Percy ; and cousin Percy 
thinks, like a constant lover, that if 
she cannot have them both at once, 
she may enjoy them one after the 
other !’ 

‘Your excellency,’ remarked the 
obsequious secretary, ‘is pleased to 
be facetious. Shall I write an order 
for the young malignant to be 
brought to the Tower ?” 

Cromwell reflected for a moment. 

‘No,’ said he. ‘Do not give the 
matter publicity. We could not ex- 
actly hang a man for forwarding a 
letter written a year ago. Send him 
to Worcester, and keep him there 
quietly till more can be proved 
against him, or till you can get all 
I want out of Percy Manning, which 
will answer as well.’ 

The few hints with which this 
conversation will have furnished my 
readers, will account for Edward 
Bohun’s immediate removal to the 
gaol at Worcester, instead of being 
at once brought to trial, as he had 
anxivusly desired. The little room 
in which Edward was lodged was 
not totally devoid of comfort. Har- 
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rison, the gaoler, had received orders 
to treat him as a prisoner of state; 
and Harrison was a humane man. 
A few extra articles of furniture, a 
few books, the occasional use of an 
adjoining room to vary the prospect, 
all contributed to render his confine- 
ment tolerable. But neither the in- 
dulgence of Harrison, nor his own 
fortitude, enabled him to bear up 
against this unlooked-for blow. It 
was not selfishness—we will do him 
justice—that rendered him impatient 
and morose; it was not the close 
atmosphere of his prison, nor the 
narrow limits of his little cell that 
overcame him—he who had been ac- 
customed to the pure breath of hea- 
ven, and the freedom of its own 
o— breezes ; he thought of her, on 
whose account he had, in all proba- 
bility, become an object of distrust— 
his wife, his Gertrude; she who had so 
lately been his bride, where was she 
now? Where might she not have 
been had she not married Edward ? 
Had he not injured her by engaging 
her affections? Had he not induced 
her to quit her own splendid home 
to share his obscurity; and now, 
was it not through him that she 
was thus involved in danger and 
suffering ? He sometimes felt even 
mortified that she should thus have 
sacrificed all for him. Had the 
loss been on his side, he felt he 
could almost have loved her better. 
In his fits of gloom he would wish 
that his enemies might take away his 
life, and leave to Gertrude the peace 
and affluence she had enjoyed be- 
fore; then, again, his better feelings 
would prevail, and he felt the injus- 
tice he was doing her, who looked for 
guidance and support to him alone. 
The indulgence of this morbid 
melancholy, added to the loss of the 
exercise to which he had been ac- 
customed, began at length to under- 
mine his strength, stranger as he was 
to the inroads of disease. Edward’s 
nights became sleepless, and his days 
listless; his cheek became flushed, 
his lips parched, and his pulse fever- 
ish. One day he was more than 
usually a prey to melancholy and 
indisposition ; faint and inert, he 
made no attempt to rise from his 
bed, but lay hour after hour listen- 
ing to the ticking of the clock, and 
watching the rain-drops as they 
slowly trickled down the little win- 
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dow of his prison. Sleep at length 
overtook him —a sort of dreamy, fe- 
verish slumber — he dreamt of Ger- 
trude, he thought she was flying from 
him with her cousin Percy; and, in 
convulsively starting to pursue her, 
he awoke. Who was that figure 
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that sat beside him, and bent over 
him as he rose? The face was paler 
than when he last saw it; the cheek 
had lost something of its roundness ; 
but it was Gertrude still, it was 
Gertrude’s voice, and Gertrude’s 
own bright smile. 


CuartTer V. 


Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy—but not in chains to pine, 

His spirit withered with their clank ; 

I saw it silently decline, 

And so, perchance, in sooth did mine ; 
But still [I forced it on to cheer 

Those relics of a home so dear.—Byron. 


Days grew into weeks, weeks 
rolled. into months, the days grew 
cold, and the nights long, and Ed- 
ward Bohun was a prisoner still. 
On one pretence or another his trial 
was still deferred; nay, he received 
more than one private intimation 
through Harrison, that the quieter 
he was contented to remain, the more 
likely he would be eventually to 
esca Had Edward remained in 
the state of mind in which we last 
pictured him, these friendly hints 
might have been thrown out in vain; 
but Gertrude was there now toenliven 
his captivity, and life seemed worth 
a care when she was by. 

* Gertrude,’ said he, one day, ‘ how 
even and unbroken your spirits still 
remain. Is it that you have so much 
more fortitude than Ihave? or have 
= quite forgotten our pretty little 

ome at Ashmead, and the happy 
days we spent there, which may 
never return ?” 

‘I have not forgotten them, Ed- 
ward,’ replied Gertrude, struggling 
with atear. ‘Those days were happy 
because we were together then, and 
I loved Ashmead as long as you 
lived there; but now you live at 
Worcester gaol, I love Worcester 
gaol the best. You look back with 
oo Edward, to Ashmead; you 

ave associated pleasant ideas with 
our home there: why should we not 
do the same with the little room in 
which we are now living? Let us 
try and be happy, if it be only for 
the sake of having something plea- 
sant to remember.’ 

Her husband smiled sadly, and 
played for some time with her hair, 


as if thinking intently, then looking 
up,— 

T We will make good use of our 
liberty when we do regain it,’ said he. 
* We will not remain within sight of 
Worcester gaol, Gertrude ; we will go 
to the South of France. You have 
heard Archdale talk of the valleys 
of Languedoc ; we will take a cottage 
in one of the prettiest, and I will 
exercise my poor cramped limbs over 
the hills around it.’ 

* Yes,’ replied his wife; ‘and we 
will take your books and my lute, 
and spend our time just as we did at 
Ashmead. But how will you ma- 
nage, Edward? you cannot speak 
their language.’ 

‘I must e’en be at your mercy, 
Gertrude.’ 

‘Do not trust too much to that, 
you may scarcely find it as great as 
you suppose; besides, I could not 
possibly be at the trouble of inter- 
preting all you may choose to re- 
quire, Edward: you must learn 
French.’ 

‘ How, when, and where ?’ 

* Here, directly, and of me.’ 

‘ Without books or writing mate- 
rials ?’ 

* I will be your grammar and dic- 
tionary.’ 

‘You must be my pen, ink, and 
paper, too.’ 

‘Dear matter-of-fact Edward, 
shall I never teach you what woman's 
wit can accomplish? Harrison, 
continued Gertrude, playfully, to the 
gaoler, who at that moment entered 
the room with the prisoner’s supper, 
‘we all know you have a taste for 
the fine arts, you cannot refuse me a 
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black board and some chalk, that I 
~~ learn to draw ?’ ; 

larrison had, during the time that 
Gertrude had passed under hischarge, 
become much attached to his two 
interesting prisoners, and he was not 
insensible to the flattering tone in 
which he was thus addressed by a 
young lady of birth and elegant man- 
ners. The next morning, ere Edward 
was roused from his unsatisfactory 
slumbers, and Gertrude absorbed by 
the anxious fears and fond recollec- 
tions which she dare not indulge 
during the day, she heard the key turn 
in the lock more softly than usual, and 
a gentle voice demand admittance. 
She went to the door: it was one of 
Harrison’s daughters with the ma- 
terials she desired. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Gertrude, with 
emotion ; ‘ you have given me what 
will occupy and amuse my husband 
during many a long hour of capti- 
vity.’ 

January passed away with its bleak, 

ey skies, and biting frosts; and 

‘ebruary came on, with its few days 
of premature spring, of blue sky, 
and warm breezes. Edward’s health 
now completely gave way; he be- 
came gloomy and irritable. Some- 
times, when he looked at Gertrude’s 
faded cheek and dwindled form, and 
thought of her constant, meek, un- 
wearying attention and forbearance, 
a sharp pang of self-reproach would 
shoot across him, and he would strive 
to meet her endeavours with a smile. 
But Edward was constitutionally im- 
atient; had she depended on him 
or protection or active support he 
would have toiled for her, watched 
over her, braved hardships and danger 
for her sake. Now all he owed her 
was patience and affection: but he 
was in prison, and ill; his strength 
and spirits alike failed him; and to 
bear pain and captivity with temper 
day after day, Edward could not do 
it,—at least, if he tried he did not 
succeed. 

* I wish,’ said he, one day, ‘ I wish 
you had not come here, Gertrude ; I 
should be much happier if I had not 
you always before my eyes looking 
so pale and wretched. I can bear 
anything myself, but to see you suf- 
fering thus unnecessarily on my ac- 
count is too much.’ 

* My dear Edward, I do not suffer 
half what I should do if I were not 
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with you ; do not be unhappy onmy 
account, I am quite well.’ 

* You are not well, Gertrude,—this 
prison will kill you; and when I 
regain my liberty, instead of being 
well, and able to enjoy it with me, T 
must stay here to bury you. What 
could induce you to come here? It 
is adding materially to my anxiety, 
and does me no good.’ 

Gertrude made no immediate reply 
to this last speech, but sat with her 
head in another direction, and bent 
down over her work. Edward felt 
she was in tears. Had she spoken 
reproachfully, or even given way 
violently to her emotion, he would 
have felt justified in his displeasure ; 
but there she sat, perfectly silent, 
and brushing away the tears as fast 
as they fell. He was annoyed,— 
annoyed with himself, annoyed with 
Gertrude, annoyed with all the world. 
Sadly and sullenly he turned away, 
and fixing his eyes on the dull embers 
in their little grate gave way to a 
desponding reverie. He was roused 
by something that rested on his 
shoulder : he looked up, it was Ger- 
trude’s cheek ; her eyes bore the traces 
of tears, but her smile was as sweet 
as ever. 

‘ Edward, it is now three days 
since you have spoken a word of 
French ; you will forget the little you 
have learnt.’ 

* Not now, dearest.’ 

* Not to please me, Edward ?’ 

* To please you, love? Anything 
on earth to please you. Forgive my 
impatience, Gertrude.’ 

* I will not forgive you if you have 
forgotten all I was at the trouble of 
teaching you on Monday. That is 
not at all a proper way to sit at your 
lesson— go to the table. 

Glad to be on terms with himself 
again at so small an expense, Edward 
obeyed good-humouredly the com- 
mands of his fair instructress. The 
two were seated opposite each other, 
the governess, with a huge black 
board before her, resisting most im- 
perturbably the entreaties of her 
pupil to be prompted, and the pupil, 
in his energy, had reached so far 
across the table as nearly to obtain a 
glimpse of the characters she was 
hiding, When the door was suddenly 
opened, and Harrison ushered in 
Archdale Perey. A scream of de- 
light from Gertrude, and the most 
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unprison-like attitudes and occupa- 
tions of the incarcerated couple, 
banished for a moment the deep 
sadness that clouded Archdale’s brow 
when he first entered; and a tor- 
rent of questions that poured upon 
him immediately left him no time 
to waste upon his own reflections. 
“As well and as fast as he could he 
satisfied Gertrude’s curiosity. Sir 
Arthur was quite well, so were Lady 
Percy and Rachael; Percy was often 
at Ashe, where he always inquired 
after Master and Mistress Bohun, 
and appeared astonished at their un- 
accountable detention at Worcester. 
He was at one time supposed to have 
been engaged to Lady Elizabeth 
Talbot, but since her return to B 
there had been some mysterious dis- 
agreement between them, and she, 
nr silly child, was almost broken- 
earted. 

‘And Helen Wentworth, Arch- 
dale ?” 

‘Helen isnow yoursister, Gertrude. 
The Wentworths objected, there was 
a cousin in the way; but Helen had 
once said ‘ Yes,’ and that was enough. 
She stole away with me to church 
one tempestuous night, and Lord 
Strafford was just in time to hear 
the words, ‘I pronounce you man 
and wife,’ &c.’ 

Gertrude made no comment upon 
this little digression. 

* And now, Archdale, what brings 
you here ?’ 

‘ Speak outy speak out,’ said Ed- 
ward ; ‘ we are both prepared for 
the worst, and the worst must be 
better than remaining here.’ 

* Before I can do that,’ said Arch- 
dale, ‘I must inform you of some 

litical events that have occurred 

ately. Perhaps, Bohun, you may 
have heard of the attempt of Wag- 
staff and Rochester upon Govern- 
ment ?’ 

* Harrison told me something of 
it, but I have yet to learn the details.’ 

‘Sir Joseph Wagstaff having 
learned, through Percy and others of 
his friends in the island, that Wilt- 
shire was ripe for insurrection, has 
made one most hopeless and unfor- 
tunate attempt upon the town of 
Salisbury. His proceedings were, by 
some unknown means, made known 
to Cromwell, whose active measures 
disconcerted the whole plot. All 
the leaders, Wagstaff excepted, have 
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been executed. Rochester, who was 
to have made a similar descent upon 
Yorkshire, retired in dismay, with- 
out striking a blow.’ 

‘ This defeat is a death-blow to 
the Royalist cause, Archdale Percy, 
and as such I must deeply regret it ; 
but in what manner: this failure of 
theirs can influence me is difficult to 
determine.’ 

Archdale looked scrutinisingly at 
Edward for a moment, and then 
inquired what date the letter bore 
which Baxter was to have conveyed 
to Marsh. Edward had no idea, 
The letter had been opened and re- 
sealed by Massey, and he had some 
faint recollection of his having said 
that it related to some hopeless 
endeavour of resistance. 

‘But surely this can never be 
brought against me, a letter written 
twelve months ago ?’ 

‘May not the date have been 
added, or altered ?’ 

‘ By whom ?’ 

‘Do you suppose that Baxter was 
induced to betray this unfortunate 
despatch ?’ 

*I cannot,’ said Edward, ‘I dare 
not, name my suspicion.’ 

‘My husband,’ said Gertrude, 
timidly, ‘ has reason to believe that it 
was by means of Percy Manning he 
was put under arrest.’ 

‘ Percy!’ exclaimed Archdale, in 
astonishment ; ‘ my cousin! Gertrude 
—Edward Bohun—you forget : it is 
impossible.’ 

* Be it so,’ said Edward; ‘then I 
have one enemy the less. The drift 
of this appears to be, that I am im- 
plicated in this attempt against Go- 
vernment, for which the other lead- 
ers have been executed. Do not 
tremble, Gertrude, Iam not guilty ; 
and it will go hard with me, indeed, if 
I cannot prove it. Do you fear, love, 
that I shall not be able to bear it ? 
I have ill borne this long confine- 
ment, I know, but it must soon end 
for good or for evil; and now 
it is my turn to support you: but 
for your sake, I care little what may 
happen.’ 

* Archdale,’ said Gertrude, ‘ oh, 
have you not one word of hope for 
us, Archdale ?’ 

Archdale shook his head sorrow- 
fully, and on the appearance of Har- 
rison soon after, he was forced to bid 
the prisoners a melancholy adieu. 
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Mais elle était du monde, ot les plus belles choses 


Ont le pire destin. 


Archdale’s misgivings were but too 
true. Shortly after his visit to them 
Edward’s trial came on. He was, as 
he had anticipated, accused of being 
privy to the plot raised by Rochester ; 
the letter with which he had en- 
trusted Baxter was exhibited, bearing 
the date of October 8, 1652, about 
a week before Edward’s arrest. All 
endeavours to obtain the evidence of 
Massey were fruitless ; he had quitted 
England a year, and the Percys 
vainly endeavoured to trace his pro- 

ess on the Continent. The fact of 

is having conveyed letters to Ro- 
chester from the ex-king was con- 
strued into evidence of his having 
been in high favour with the Royal- 
ists, and in many of their important 
secrets. The letter itself was written 
in an ambiguous style, contained a 
list of the provinces supposed to be 
most disaffected towards Govern- 
ment, with an injunction to Roches- 
ter (for the king addressed his fa- 
vourite by his new title) to gain 
what further information he could 


on the point, and see if resistance 
were yet possible. Edward had never 
seen the contents of the letter, and 


was totally unprepared for the 
mass of evidence thus unexpectedly 
brought against him. No mention 
of Percy’s name was ever made in 
the course of the trial. Baxter, on 
being examined, swore to having 
been attacked on the road to Shrews- 
bury by certain conscientious scru- 
ples, which, added to the advice of 
some godly Puritans whom he con- 
sulted, induced him to implicate an- 
other name in the transaction. 

And what, during the course of 
this long trial, became of the poor, 
heart-broken Gertrude? Day after 
day she sat sickening with anxiety in 
the little room we have described ; 
and night after night, when Edward, 
in reply to her inquiring looks, could 
only shake his head, she hung over 
him with mute caresses, but dare not 
trust herself to utter words of com- 
fort. Once he attempted to give her 
directions how to proceed in case of 
the worst, but the scene that fol- 
lowed so unnerved them both that 
he dare not allude to it again. 

One day, at the hour when Edward 


was accustomed to return from the 
court, Harrison came to say that he 
would pass the night in another cell, 
as he would have much to occupy 
him ; but he sent a faithful promise 
to be with her on the morrow. Har- 
rison offered her the company of one 
of his daughters, that she might not 
have to pass the nightalone. Gertrude 
accepted his kindness with gratitude, 
and felt it almost a relief to give, at 
length, free vent to her grief, so lon 
and so forcibly repressed. Weari 
with the violence of her emotions, 
and soothed by some opiates supplied 
by the kindness of Margaret Harri- 
son, she fell towards morning into a 
deep slumber. It was late when she 
awoke, and the sun streamed hot and 
bright through the little window. 
She sprang up, and looked out; the 
sky was blue and clear, the sun- 
beams danced gaily before her eyes, 
and a skylark, which seemed to have 
left its own woods and green fields to 
gladden the hearts of the poor cap~ 
tives at Worcester, sang merrily as 
it skimmed through the air. Thou- 
sands of people, smartly dressed, were 
thronging the streets, more than 
Gertrude had ever noticed before; 
everything looked gay, and spring- 
like, and busy. Gertrude’s worn 
heart caught the general infection, 
and was gladdened by a ray of hope. 
She threw open the window, and the 
warm breeze brought a colour to her 
cheeks that they had not worn for 
months. At this moment Edward 
entered the room. Gertrude turned 
her eyes upon him, but his agitated 
manner and pale countenance chilled 
her very soul with alarm, and she 
sank upon the bed. Edward clasped 
her in his arms ; he hung over her, he 
pressed his lips to her cold forehead. 

* My Gertrude,—my own, my pa- 
tient, gentle, enduring love, — my 
wife,—the only woman I ever loved, 
the only being I regret,—farewell for 
ever. No, not for ever, Gertrude; 
look up, look up, we shall meet 
again.’ 

Harrison came near. 

‘ Prisoner,’ he said, ‘ you must not 
stay here; this is unmanly.’ 

Edward folded his wife in one long, 
long embrace, slowly replaced her in 
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a state of insensibility on the bed, 
and sternly followed the gaoler. 
Margaret Harrison’s utmost diligence 
in the use of the simple restoratives 
at her command failed for some time 
to revive the heart-stricken Gertrude, 
and when she did recover and looked 
wildly round the cell and saw not 
her beloved husband, she uttered a 
piercing cry. With the strength of 
a maniac she struggled with the 
turnkey who had entered; her face 
became convulsed ; in her agony she 
tore her hair; and fortunate it was 
for her that her overwrought feel- 
ings soon subsided into unconscious- 
ness. Edward was spared this aw- 
ful scene; he neither witnessed her 
eee. nor heard her screams. 
Lis worst trial was over ; and, strange 
to say, when he mounted the scaf- 
fold, the fresh air gave him a sen- 
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sation almost akin to pleasure. With 
a firm step and absent eye he ap- 
proached the fatal block, scarcely 
aware of the presence of the mul- 
titudes who were waiting to mark 
the emotions of his last hour. The 
clergyman who attended him came 
forward, as if to attract his atten- 
tion. 

‘Go to my wife,’ said Edward ; 
‘she needs support more than I do. 
Poor Gertrude, she is in prison still, 
and Iam about to become free for 
ever.’ 

Something painful seemed to cross 
him as he was about to lay down his 
head; he passed his hand over his 
eyes, and muttered something indis- 
tinctly, then knelt down, and in an 
instant all was over. A minute had 


not elapsed since he first appeared. 


Cuarpter VII. 


And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale.—Brron. 


Four years had passed away since 
the scenes described in the former 
part of our tale,—four long years, 
with their summer suns and their 
winter snows, and the situation of 
all parties had changed in the inter- 
val. Sir Arthur Percy had fallen a 
victim to a painful and lingering 
disease, and his wife did not long 
survive him. From the time of 
Edward Bohun’s execution, Percy 
Manning had lived entirely abroad. 
This was partly to avoid being further 
employed as Cromwell's spy, and 

artly because he had not, with all 
fis policy, entirely escaped suspicion 
from his own party; and treacher- 
ously as he had acted in pursuance 
of his own wicked ends, there was 
yet a lingering sense of honour 
about him which could not brook 
shame. Percy had succeeded in his 
design upon the life of his rival ; 
his vengeance was accomplished. 
Was he rendered happy? It did 
but fill up the measure of his misery. 
A blighting curse followed him 
wherever he bent his steps; it was 
the curse of his own uncontrollable 
passions. Had his criminal love for 
Gertrude led him into crime? it now 
clung to him as his punishment. He 
felt that if her affections were fixed 
on Edward whilst he lived, they were 
now buried with him in his narrow 


grave. The figure of Gertrude, fran- 
tic and broken-hearted, pursued him 
wherever he went. Did he seek to 
escape it? As well might he have 
fled from his own shadow. 

He returned to England at length, 
for his designs were not yet accom- 
plished. It was a summer’s evening 
when he arrived at Ashe. He was 
mounted on the black horse we have 
already described to our readers, but 
he did not now spur it on to frenzy. 
More and more slowly he slackened 
his pace as he mounted the Castle Hill, 
and when he inquired of the servant 
if Sir Archdale were at home his 
voice was faint and husky. In the 
room into which he was shown sat a 
lady, whom we have already men- 
tioned by the name of Helen Went- 
worth. She still answered to that 
description, save in the traces which 
years and matronly dignity will 
eave on every brow; a baby, just 
able to walk, was playing on the 
floor. She started as Percy entered 
the room, and cast on him a wither- 
ing glance. Percy inquired after her 
family, and played with her little boy. 

‘Iam an unexpected guest, Lady 
Percy,’ at length he ventured to say; 
‘my prolonged absence must have 
surprised you all.’ 

* Your return,’ she replied, ‘is @ 
matter of surprise, indeed.’ 
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* I am disappointed not to find my 
cousin Archdale at Ashe; you must 
feel lonely, or is—is Gertrude with 
you? 

Helen looked at him with mingled 
aversion and surprise. 

*‘ Archdale has never mentioned his 
sister, is she well ?’ 

‘Would you wish to see her?’ 
asked Helen. 

‘If it would not agitate—if it 
would not distress her,’ said Percy, 
with quivering lips. 

She opened a door that was near 
her sofa, and called ‘ Gertrude.’ 
Percy followed her with his eye, and 
trembled; he thought of widows’ 
weeds, pale cheeks, and tears. Slowly 
and gently Gertrude glided into the 
room ; she wore a gay-coloured dress, 
and her hair was dressed fancifully. 
She smiled as she came in,—it was 
a placid, vacant smile ; her eyes were 
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fixed on Percy, but without appear- 
ing to recognise him; and she crept 
close to Helen. 

‘Go to your own seat, Gertrude,’ 
said her sister, kindly. 

Gertrude uttered a low, plaintive, 
incoherent tone, like that of an infant 
in pain, and retired to the window. 
Helen looked at Percy,—his face 
was of an ashy whiteness. 

‘ If you,’ said she, ‘ have been the 
cause of this, you will not need my 
reproaches. This work of misery 
was easily accomplished, but it can 
never be undone. No repentance 
or labour will restore to Edward 
Bohun the breath of life, or to this 
poor creature the light of reason. 
Go, Perey Manning, and profit by 
this lesson, if you can; we will never 
seek to fathom or avenge your 
crimes, but to this house you must 
never return.’ 


THE WORKS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER.* 


We are at length enabled to read 
Beaumont and Fletcher with the 
aid of a well-restored or corrected 
text, and of a full but not burden- 
some commentary. The careless 
manner in which these playwrights, 
in common with their dramatic bre- 
thren, were originally printed, has 
hitherto been very imperfectly 
amended by successive editors. Of 
the three critical editions of their 
plays which preceded Mr. Dyce’s, 
Weber's alone (1812) has any pre- 
tensions to merit on the score of 
editorial competence. Of Seward 
and Sympson (1750) it may be said 
that nearly all they did, without 
the help of Theobald’s Adversaria, 
was done amiss; and the chief value 
of theedition of 1778, generally known 
as Colman’s edition, arises from its 
having cancelled most of their inter- 
polations and conjectures, and restored 
the capricious yet frequently pre- 
ferable text of the folios and quartos. 
The tender mercies of their editors 
have, indeed, been. often as fatal to 
the sense or the metre of these poets, 
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as were his two wives to the middle- 
aged gentleman in sop. The one 
plucked out his white hairs and the 
other his black, until between them 
he was left bald. 

The present age seems favourable 
to the revival of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s reputation. Several of 
their dramas have been recently 
brought again upon the stage, and 
two editions of their entire works 
have been put forth by that classical 
and enterprizing publisher, Mr. 
Moxon. It did not fall within Mr. 
Darley’s commission to revise the 
text of his authors, but his Intro- 
duction is a spirited and ingenious 
commentary on their lives and 
writings. The student of English 

oetry, who already owes so much to 

Ir. Dyce for his editions of Peele, 
Marlowe, Middleton, and Skelton, 
will gladly welcome his labours on 
Beaumont and Fletcher. To his 
skill in old books and archaic lore, 
Mr. Dyce brings the rarer adjuncts 
of sound judgment and good taste. 
He applies to our native literature 
With Notes, and a Biographical Me- 
London. Moxon, 1843-46. 
With an Introduction. By George 
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the erudition and acumen which dis- 
tinguished Porson among Greek 
scholars. We know not, indeed, 
where to look for a more appro- 
priate parallel. Mr. Dyce is at once 
copious in his resources and cautious 
in his emendations. His ear for 
metre is fine: his detection of ob- 
secured or doubtful meanings is saga- 
cious. He is frugal of comment, 
while he is familiar with whatever 
in print or manuscript elucidates his 
authors. He does not, like so many 
of the earlier school of Shakspere- 
commentators, use the poets as a 
stalking-horse for his own learning 
andingenuity. He is as laborious as 
Malone without his dulness, and as 
acute as Stevens without his malice. 
He does not wage in his notes private 
wars with his brother annotators, nor 
does he, like Warton, find parallels 
between Macedon and Monmouth, or, 
like Gifford, affect a surly super- 
ciliousness towards all who may 
chance to differ from him. No 
specimens or extracts would convey 
to a reader, not previously aware 
of the state of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's text, the amount of his 
obligations to their recent editor. 
From his appreciation of particu- 
lar plays we may occasionally dissent ; 
but we bear unhesitating testimony 
to the accuracy and diligence, the 
ability and good taste, with which 
Mr. Dyce has executed his present 
task. 

Mr. Dyce’s researches have thrown 
fresh light on the personal history 
of the poets and on the sources and 
bibliography of their plays. In the 
latter department he has remodelled 
and much improved upon former 
investigations, even where he has not 
added to them. There is still some 
obscurity attached to the origin of 
many of Fletcher’s plots. We incline 
to think that a closer study of the 
Spanish novelists and playwrights 
would lead to further discoveries of 
their sources. Mr. Dyce, indeed, 
states his ‘conviction that our early 
playwrights very seldom made use of 
foreign dramas.’ There is, however, 
an earnestness and rhetorical ampli- 
tude in the Spanish comedy which 
must have been attractive to the bro- 
ther poets, to the grave and judicious 
Beaumont especially ; and there are 
resemblances in the plan and conduct 
of their dramas, in the first acts of 
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their comedies especially, which point 
to the Spanish stage as well as the 
Spanish novelists. They can have 
been under no obligations to Calde- 
ron, yet both in tragedy and comed 
they remind us of him and of his 
scholar Corneille. The hero of gen- 
teel comedy, and his friend or rival, 
the pairs of lovers and the pairs of 
valets, the prevalence of wit and 
banter over humour, the vigour of 
the first act in comparison with the 
succeeding acts, the loose texture and 
frequent incongruities of the plot, are 
Spanish features. The resemblance 
is even closer in those plays in which 
Greek or Roman characters are in- 
troduced ; for example, in Calderon's 
La Gran Cenobia and Fletcher's 
Prophetess. The poetic element is 
stronger than the dramatic ; the out- 
line is weak, the ornaments are gor- 
geous. We should be glad to see 
this question examined by some 
scholar well versed in the writings of 
Lope di Vega and his contemporaries. 
It is almost the only unworked vein 
of illustration for the English drama. 
Mr. Dyce’s remarks upon the cri- 
tical and dramatic character of the 
several plays are comprised in his 
* Account of the Lives and Writings’ 
of their authors ; and each play has 
besides a separate introduction con- 
taining its original story, where the 
source is known, and its scenic and 
literary history. The practice of 
tacking a moral summary to dramas 
is happily defunct. We could never 
stomach: the entrance of Dr. Johnson 
to comment upon Lear’s madness or 
Benedick’s marriage. It is much 
worse to read Dr. Ireland’s sermons 
on Massinger. Not content with 
being monitory out of his pulpit, the 
doctor apologises for sitting in judg- 
ment on a playwright at ail. He is 
much too good, he intimates, for 
such employments. ‘ Out upon such 
half-faced fellowship.’ Mr. Dyce has 
juster notions of an editor's duties. 
What his hand found to do therein, 
he has done with all his might, and 
he leaves the reader to extract his 
own moral. The bias of Fletcher's 
mind to prurient sentiments and 
images, his fondness for the debate- 
able ground between virtue and vice, 
his microscopic trials of a foible or 
an emotion, are palpable enough 
without an editor's proclaiming them. 
We would not excuse these faults— 
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blemishes alike in the man and the 
artist, but there should be allow- 
ance in the verdict. Beaumont and 
Fletcher wrote for ‘ worshipful so- 
ciety. The hearing and the reading 
oo of the seventeenth century 

ad in these poets and in their con- 
temporaries and successors their Bal- 
zacs and Eugéne Sues, their Jack 
Sheppards and Mysteries of society— 
Mutato nomine .... fabula narratur, 
our ancestors tolerated grossness; 
we endure and applaud sentimental 
and melodramatic fiction. It was not 
merely the London ’prentices and 
sempstresses who crowded round the 
cart and gallows of Mrs. Turner; 
it was not only a rustic or a city 
populace that thronged and scram- 
bled before the scaffold of Rush. 
‘The king, the queen, the courtiers,’ 
in Fletcher's age, applauded the lan- 
guage of the scene as an echo of the 
language of the palace. The State- 
trials in James's reign—a small frac- 
tion of current offences—attest the 
moral corruption and anomalous 
vices of the age. In that corruption 
and in those vices Carr and Villiers 
participated. They were denounced 
from the pulpit by Donne and An- 
drewes, they were proven at the bar 
before Coke and Bacon. The stage 
may have added to the impurities of 
the stream: it did not originally 
corrupt the fountain. 

So much has been written of late 
upon Beaumont and Fletcher, that 
in examining their scenic and poetic 
character, however briefly, we can 
hardly avoid preoccupied ground. 
But their literary dimensions are 
ample enough to admit of recurrence, 
and the station they have so long 
held among playwrights warrants 
successive attempts to analyse their 
merits. Mr. Hallam remarks that 
Fletcher's verses are seldom cited, and 
have no enduring hold on the me- 
mory. Would not his observation 
apply to all our elder dramatists 
except Shakspere? and even in his 
case quotations are rare from Timon 
and Pericles, the Comedy of Errors, 
or All’s Well that Ends Well. We 
are living in a period of much literary 
oblivion as well as of much literary 
production. The Bickerstaff family, 


with all their pleasant eccentricities, 

have given place to Elia, Robinson 

Crusoe has a formidable rival in 

Masterman Ready, and to most rea- 
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ders under thirty Sir Roger de Co- 
verley himself is almost as much a 
stranger as the heroes and heroines 
of Parthenia and the Grand Cyrus. 
That so few of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s fifty-two dramas are remem- 
bered is, therefore, in Philosopher 
Square’s phrase, rather ‘in the eter- 
nal nature of things,’ than a proof 
of their inferiority. ‘The very bulk of 
their works is adverse to familiarity 
with their contents. If we take away 
the four plays which Porson ren- 
dered necessary to the scholar, Eu- 
ripides, the best preserved and the 
most voluminous, is the least known 
of the classical play-writers. But 
that Beaumont and his colleague, 
amid all the caprices of fashion and 
under successive tides of literature, 
should have remained ‘ steadfast 
starres’ in the dramatic firmament 
is a token of sterling worth, how- 
ever incommensurate their present 
reputation may be with their con- 
temporary popularity. 

Whether it were from this cause 
or from the tenacity of a few of their 
plays on the stage, their names have 
always held the next rank to Shak- 
spere and Jonson, while Chapman, 
Marston, Dekker, and Webster, poets 
of deeper though less varied powers, 
have been rescued from oblivion 
almost within the present century, 
and chiefly through the criticisms of 
Charles Lamb. Lamb’s pregnant 
and suggestive notes led not indi- 
rectly to the editorial labours of 
Gifford and Mr. Dyce. Beaumont 
and Fletcher have, indeed, suffered 
occasional eclipse. Goldsmith, in a 

leasant vein of irony, observes that 
ais age had turned aside from Dry- 
den and Otway, and ‘gone back a 
whole century’ to Fletcher and 
Shakspere. Such coupling of names 
by the most genial critic of the 
Johnsonian era is no ordinary tribute 
to the younger of these poets. We 
know from Pepys that, immediately 
after the Restoration, Beaumont and 
his colleague were highly popular. 
The first play, indeed, acted on the 
reopening of the theatres in 1650 — 
The Humourous Lieutenant — was a 
production of Fletcher's. Dryden 
asserts that for one of Shakspere’s 
two of their plays used to be acted in 
his time ; and manager Cibber con- 
firms Dryden’s and Pepys’ statement, 
although the prose comedy of Wy- 

x 
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cherley, Vanburgh, and Congreve 
was rapidly displacing their poetic 
predecessors. We believe the period 
of their greatest obscuration extends 
from about the accession of James IT. 
to the close of Queen Anne’s reign. 
From the latter of these dates we 
find frequent attempts to reproduce 
their dramas on the stage. Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion and William’s dis- 
puted title to the crown may have 
furnished political reasons for with- 
drawing pieces in which usurpers 
and pretenders to thrones are so fre- 
quently introduced. The fashion 
of after-pieces may also have been 
unfavourable to dramas of such 
length, and making such demands 
on the actors, as those of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. In the m- 
terim they were out-ranted by Lee, 
surpassed in extravagance and inde- 
cency by Dryden, repelled by frigid 
Catos and Jane Shores, plundered 
without detection by manufacturers 
of plays, and adapted without ac- 
knowledgement by managers of 
theatres. For ‘these effects defect- 
ive’ causes may be found in the vary- 
ing taste or prejudices of successive 
generations. 

The written life of a great poet (says 
Mr. Darley) is often far duller than the 
written life of a great blockhead. The 
latter, through mere mental unfitness for 
meditative pursuits, plunges blind amidst 
life’s many vortices to attain the pleasure, 
the profit, or the excitement from with- 
out he cannot have from within, while 
the poet’s deeds are his works—his ex- 
plorements and excursions into the world 
of reflection and imagination. 

Certainly many of Fletcher’s con- 
temporaries, blockheads or not, 
whether = went in quest of El 
Dorado with Raleigh, or fought 
under the Lion of the North like 
Sir Dugald Dalgetty, or noted down 
with Sir Symonds d’Ewes the routine 
business of the Commons, could have 
told more of the world and its ways 
than either Beaumont or hiscolleague. 
Yet the biographies of the latter are 
not therefore void of instruction and 
interest. Their friendship is touch- 
ing, their fortunes were not unlike, 
their intellectual structures were 
congenial. In an age when dra- 
matic co-partnerships were common, 
their poetic union was noted for its 
permanence and intimacy. ‘In the 
most high and palmy state’ of our 
elder drama, says Mr. Dyce, ‘ when 
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the demand for novelty was almost 
incessant, it is well-known that more 
than one playwright was frequently 
employed by a manager to labour 
on the same piece.’ Fletcher was 
so associated with Rowley and Mid- 
dleton, with Massinger and Shir- 
ley, and possibly with Shakspere 
himself. ‘But there seems to be no 
doubt that the literary partnership 
which has given immortality to the 
united names of Beaumont and 
Fletcher was altogether different— 
that it was formed and continued at 
their own free choice, and not at the 
pleasure of a theatrical proprietor.’ 
‘There was, Aubrey tells us, ‘a 
wonderfull consimility of phansy’ 
between them. The idem velle et 
nolle extended to their dress, lodging, 
and diet, and in one particular, for 
which we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Dyce for the fact, and to Ariosto 
for a parallel, it transcended all 
Cicero’s rules of True Friendship. 
The ‘consimility of fancy’ may have 
been fostered by similarity of creum- 
stances. Both were sons of men of 
worship. Beaumont’s father was a 
judge: Fletcher's wasabishop. The 
education of both was completed in 
‘seminaries of sound learning ; Flet- 
cher’s at Bene't College, and Beau- 
mont’s at Broadgate Hall, now 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Both, 
too, came of a poetical stock. There 
were three Fletcher poets beside the 
dramatist, and five Beaumonts. Of 
the Fletchers, Giles and Phineas are 
still remembered as the authors, re- 
spectively, of Christ's Victory and 
Triumph—a poem which Milton laid 
under contribution; and of the 
Purple Island—a poem at once ana- 
tomical and allegorical. Of the 
Beaumonts, Sir John, the father of 
Francis the dramatist, was the author 
of Bosworth Field and other poems, 
which have been commended by 
Mr. Wordsworth for their ‘spirit, 
elegance, and harmony ; and a kins- 
man, Dr. Joseph Beaumont, wrote 
Psyche, or Love's Mystery —a work 
from which Pope counselled young 
authors to steal. Nor was the in- 
tellectual vein worn out in that 
generation. The present century 
has produced few more accomplished 
gentlemen, and none worthier of a 
poetic genealogy, than the late Sir 
George Beaumont, of the Coleorton 
branch of the family; and Francis 
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Beaumont’s mother, a Pierrepoint, 
connects the family with Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. Cowper 
in like manner came of a tuneful 
race. There are two stout octavos 
of occasional verses, for the most part 
by his near kindred, which will bear 
comparison with any ‘ pieces by Per- 
sons of Quality.’ Handwriting, mu- 
sical talents, and ‘the accomplish- 
ment of verse,’ frequently run in 
families; and should at length a 
genuine poet spring from the stock, 
while he illustrates, he is indebted to 
it for the transmission of the ‘ vein.’ 
Sensibility to metrical harmony 
implies a finer organisation than 
common; and if the poet inherit 
nothing more from his race than a 
predisposition to sweet sounds, he 
owes to it one of the prime elements 
of his maturer genius. Nor should 
the ermine of the judge and the lawn 
of the bishop be omitted in recounting 
the formative accidents of the career 
of these poets. There is a stateliness 
even in their lighter moods of co- 
medy, a conventionality in their 
banter, which bespeak reminiscences 
at least of the state and ceremonies 
of juridical and episcopal house- 
keeping. They were alike in other 
matters. Both were handsome men. 
Mr. Darley says that English poets 
have generally been so. He is per- 
haps not altogether an unbiassed 
witness, since he has written some 
excellent verses himself; but he 
forgets Jonson, Goldsmith, and 
Churchill. Both, too, were famous 
for their conversational powers, 
‘being, as a contemporary wrote, 
*so fluent as to talk a comedy, and 
therefore among the very choicest 
spirits at the Mermaid in Friday 
Street. 

Such were some of their points of 
resemblance. But they were alike 
with a difference—discord which per- 
haps the more closely cemented their 
union,— 

Fletcher’s keen treble and deep 
Beaumont’s base. 
Beaumont, though not himself a 
landed proprietor, was the descend- 
ant of two successive owners of 
Grace-dieu in Leicestershire, and 
brother of a third. He was ‘smit 
with the love of song,’ and of the 
company at the Mermaid, but he had 
his seasons of retirement from thea- 
trical and club life, and saw the oaks 
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wave and the deer course over the 


lawns of his birthplace. He mar- 
ried, too, an heiress, — ‘ Ursula, 
daughter and coheir of Henry Isley, 
of Sundridge, in Kent.’ Now, as 
Pompey says, ‘I hope here be truths ; 
and they tend to show that if Beau- 
mont improved his means by writing 
for the stage, he was at least not 
driven by poverty to authorship. 
He was a member of the Inner 
Temple, and, like so many Templars 
then and since, a wit also—a combin- 
ation seldom so favourable to law 
as to try, in spite of the recent 
example of Mr. Justice Talfourd to 
the contrary. Fletcher’s case was 
probably very different. Fortune at 
first seemed to smile propitious on his 
birth. Queen Elizabeth took a fancy 
to the cut of his father’s beard, and 
preferred him with almost railway 
speed from a prebendary and a royal 
chaplaincy to the deanery of Peter- 
borough—from the deanery of Peter- 
borough, in the course of five years, 
to the sees of Bristol, Worcester, and 
London. Bishop Fletcher was as 
great a pluralist as the Dragon of 
Wantley, who ‘devoured churches 
like geese and turkeys, and, from 
his procedure touching the see of 
London, we fear he was somewhat si- 
moniacal. He had a worse fault than 
simony ; ‘ he was peevish, and given 
to prayer’ at unseasonable times, for 
he was the very Dean Fletcher who 
troubled the dying moments of the 
Queen of Scots with dissuasions from 
Popery. At any rate he was a pros- 
perous gentleman ; ‘lived to ride the 
great horse,’ says Fuller, ‘and was 
condemned for very proud by such 
as knew him not.’ He might, per- 
haps, but for one false step, have 
been his Grace of Canterbury. But 
he married a second time, and bade 
a short adieu to all his greatness. 
Dr. Primrose himself was not a more 
zealous monogamist than Queen 
Elizabeth. She hardly brooked, as 
Bishop Grindal found to his cost, 
‘speech of marriage’ in clergymen. 
However, Bishop Fletcher’s well- 
trimmed beard and courtly demea- 
nour brought him ere long into 
favour again: he was promised a 
royal visit, ‘fitted up his hall at 
Fulham’ in readiness, and, perhaps, 
might have thriven as well as ever 
but for an untowardly accident. He 
died — some said of grief at her 
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majesty’s displeasure, others ‘of 
taking too much tobacco.’ Uncer- 
tain it must ever remain whether he 
used common shag or the finest Vir- 
ginia, but certain it is that he left as 
many children and as little money 
as if, instead of his pluralities, he 
had been all his life a curate. During 
his rapid preferments he had been at 
oo charges for induction-fees and 
rst-fruits, and did not live to re- 
imburse himself by an episcopal har- 
vest of rents and fines. Had the 
bishop's life been spared the world 
might have had one dramatist less, 
for John Fletcher was already at 
Bene’t College, and in a few years 
more might have been safely niched 
in a stall, and with Abbot or An- 
drewes in place of Jonson for his 
model, have drawn graver audiences 
than at Blackfriars or the Globe. 
But henceforward he must live by 
his wits. In that age all popular 
literature centered in the stage. The 
theatre was at once the newspaper, 
the review, the magazine, and the 
‘new novel’ of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We then imported romances 
and invented plays, a process which 
is now nearly inverted. The stage 
was not indeed a high road to for- 
tune—Shakspere and Alleyne being 
among the few who put, or at least 
kept, money in their purses ; but for 
talents of any mark or likelihood, it 
was almost a sure road to fame. 
Rowley, a rugged versifier and, ‘ in 
respect of a fine workman,’ one of 
the drama’s journeymen, is better re- 
membered than many a popular 
preacher of his day, and not even 
Lamb could have made attractive 
* Specimens of Divines.’ And besides 
the pulpit and the stage there were 
few avenues in that age to literary 
renown. History was locked up in 
folios, debates were unreported, and 
the art and mystery of reviewin 
was undiscovered. ‘The number all 
fertility of playwrights was unpre- 
cedented and unsurpassed. ‘he 
novelists of the nineteenth century 
are not ten times as numerous as the 
dramatic writers in Fletcher's age; 
and if the number of readers now 
and then be considered, the proportion 
of playwrights was even greater. 
We possess a portion only of the 
printed dramas; the fire of London, 
servants as careless as Mr. War- 
burton’s, or politic diets of worms, 
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have thinned their ranks. A much 
larger portion of acted plays was 
never sent to press, but remained in 
manuscript among the managers’ — 
perties. Notathird of the Sibylline 
books has come down to us. 

Into this broad and swelling stream 
Beaumont and his colleague cast their 
intellectual fortunes, and Fletcher 

robably staked his whole venture in 
ife. ‘To Beaumont tradition, if not 
express testimony, has assigned su- 
perior judgment. From his easier 
fortunes he may have been less en- 
terprizing and hasty in composition 
than his friend. Of Fletcher’s po- 
verty we have indeed no direct evi- 
dence, and in some verses prefixed 
by him to the Faithful Shepherdess 
we have something like a denial of its 
pressure. Mr. Darley asks if Bishop 
Fletcher, who remembered a college, 
would have forgotten a son in his 
will? But Bishop Fletcher’s bequests 
resembled Diego's in his son’s Spanish 
Curate. His executors must have 
asked, ‘ Where shall we find these 
sums?” ‘The truth is,’ says Mr. 
Dyce, ‘none of Fletcher’s biogra- 
phers were aware of the poverty in 
which his father died.’ The question 
would be immaterial were it not cal- 
culated to explain the haste and 
negligence which many of these 
dramas betray. A writer who pro- 
duced thirty-one plays, with little 
occasional help, in eleven years ; who 
lived in good society, and not with 
the most prudent and thrifty asso- 
ciates, had probably an urgent 
motive ‘to coin his brain or drop its 
sweat for drachmas.’ His verses pre- 
fixed to the Honest Man's Fortune 
prove, however, that Fletcher was 
rather elevated than depressed by 
his circumstances, His mind to him 
a kingdom was. They read like 
Milton's protestations of his integrity 
and independence, like Wordsworth’s 
Ha py Warrior. 

e respective shares of Beaumont 
and Fletcher in the dramas which 
bear their joint names is an insoluble 
problem. It is an interesting one 
only because their plays betray at 
times the influence of opposite schools, 
and because its solution might show 
how much they owed to Jonson and 
how much to Shakspere. Beaumont 
was bred up at the feet of that dra- 
matic Gamaliel Ben Jonson, who 
understood ‘the theorique’ of his art 
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better than the ‘ practique :’ Fletcher 
is termed by Dryden ‘a limb of 
Shakspere.’ So long as it was the 
fashion to regard Shakspere as a 
‘ wild, irregular genius,’ Beaumont’s 
superior judiciousness might seem to 
indicate the Jonsonian discipline. 
But now that the consummate art of 
Shakspere is as universally recog- 
nized as his transcendent powers, 
Beaumont’s reputation for judgment, 
even if it rested on surer foundations, 
will not avail us. When, however, 
we compare the plays which Fletcher 
wrote singly with those which he 
wrote conjointly, the theory that 
Beaumont’s judgment checked what 
Fletcher writ 

must depart into the lumber-room of 
respectable fallacies, where already 
is reposing Cromwell’s ‘damnation 
to everlasting fame,’ and whither 
Bacon’s ‘ meanness’ will probably 
soon follow. For it is universally 
admitted that the Woman Hater was 
produced by Fletcher before his lite- 
rary partnership with Beaumont 
began. And the two prominent cha- 
racters in this comedy, Gondarino 
and Lazarillo, are constructed on 
the Jonsonian model of analyzing, 
or rather running down, an odd fan- 
tastic humour. Fletcher, therefore, 
was as much a disciple of Jonson as 
his colleague. On the other hand, 
the plays ascribed to both partners, 
the tragedies especially, are neither 
more nor less judicious than those 
which Fletcher produced after Beau- 
mont’s decease. Nay, if Mr. Darley 
be right in attributing ‘ to Beaumont 
chiefly’ the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, his wit would seem to have been 
the more luxuriant of the two ; for in 
none of the fifty-two dramas is there 
such exuberance of fancy, or such 
riotous animal spirits. Nothing is 
more deceptive than internal evidence 
in deciding questions of doubtful au- 
thorship where the disputed work is 
not a forgery. It required only 
the common instincts of the pit and 
gallery to detect Ireland’s Vortigern ; 
and none but the shallowest scho- 
lars, and blinded by party - zeal 
to boot, would have maintained 
the genuineness of the Epistles of 
Phalaris. But the case is very dif- 
ferent when a controversy arises 
whether the Rhesus or Iphigenia at 
Tauris were written by Euripides, 
or whether they proceeded from the 
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Sophoclean school. Here internal 
evidence is a very will-o’-wisp, a pre- 
conception in the mind of B. of 
what A. must have written, B. not 
being at all in A’s secrets, but pro- 
bably separated from him by ‘ sound- 
ing seas’ and sundry generations. 
We are not disposed to put much 
faith in commendatory verses, having 
had some experience in testimonials 
tocharacter. Both are alike granted 
by friendly zeal or good-natured in- 
dolence. But we incline to think that 
the author of a contemporary eulogy 
on Fletcher has stated the question 
of his literary partnership with Beau- 
mont more fully and fairly than any 
subsequent commentator or critic :— 


Some think your wits of two complexions 
framed, 

That one the sock, th’ other the buskin 
claimed : 

That should the stage embattle all its 
force, 

Fletcher would lead the foot, Beaumont 
the horse : 

But you were both for both, not semi- 
wits : 

Each piece is wholly two, yet never splits ; 

Ye are not two faculties and one soul still, 

He the understanding, thou the quick 
free-will ; 

But as two voices in one song embrace 

Fletcher’s keen treble and deep Beau- 
mont’s base, 

Two, full, congenial souls; still both 
prevailed ; 

His Muse and fhine were quartered, not 
impaled : 

Both brought your ingots, both toiled at 
the mint, 

Beat, melted, sifted, till no dross stuck 
in’t. 

Then in each other's scales weighed every 
grain, 

Then smoothed and burnished, 
weighed all again ; 

Stampt both your names upon’t at one 
bold hit, 

Then, then ’twas coin.as well as bullion- 
wit. ; 


then 


The scanty personal records of 
dramatic poets may sometimes be 
illustrated or supplied by the traces 
of contemporary events impressed 
upon their writings. As the ab- 
stracts and brief chronicles of their 
time, they may be supposed to have 
watched with no incurious eye the 
heavings and flashings of the great 
world-stream that circled their round 
of life—to have been moved by it to 
lyrical responses—to have repre- 
sented it in passionate symbols and 
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similitudes. Mr. C. Knight, in his 
Shakspere, a Biography, amid much 
fanciful and some valuable mat- 
ter, has shown that the ‘ myriad- 
minded’ bard attentively regarded 
the movements of his age, and some- 
times embodied what was passing 
around him in everlasting forms and 
colours. Beaumont and Fletcher 
exhibit fewer. marks of sympathy 
with the world’s business and muta- 
tions than Shakspere, or even Jon- 
son and Massinger. ‘They appear to 
have moved between the stage and 
the closet, the club and the court 
alone. We know, on unquestionable 
authority, that they bore a prominent 
part in the symposia at the Mermaid, 
and were sprung from fathers, one 
at least of whom watched anxiously 
the smiles of the sovereign and the 
intrigues of the palace. But, for 
any tokens to the contrary, the bro- 
ther-dramatists cared more for Philip 
Henslowe’s acceptance of their plays 
than for ‘what the Swede intended 
or what the French.’ The reign of 
James was, indeed, far less favourable 
than that of Elizabeth had been for 
poetic sympathy with public events. 
It was the most peaceful which Eng- 
land had hitherto enjoyed. Not- 
withstanding the ghastly abortion of 
the Gunpowder Plot, the dark tra- 
gedy of Overbury, the suspense and 
the catastrophe of Raleigh’s expedi- 
tion, and the Protestant interest in 
the Palatinate war, it afforded few 
of those scenes 
Sad, high, and working full of state 
and woe, 

which filled and made memorable 
the sway of the maiden queen. There 
was no life-long tragedy like that of 
the Queen of Scots—no stern and 
solemn pause of preparation like that 
which awaited the Armada—no uni- 
versal shout of jubilee over the fallen 
like that which hailed its wreck—no 
bonfires for the burning of Cadiz— 
no welcome of Drake from victory 
and pillage on the Spanish main. 
The grave splendour of Elizabeth 
was exchanged for slovenly extra- 
vagance: the sceptre had become a 
pedant’s ferula. Bacon was, indeed, 
the chancellor; but Oxford, and 
Sidney, and the greater Cecil, had 
left no inheritors of their chivalry or 
their wisdom. A sullen gloom was 
settling on the national mind. The 
cloud of Puritanism, lately no bigger 
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than a man’s hand, lay billowy on 
the horizon; the martial genius of 
the people was thwarted by an irre- 
solute and inglorious sovereign, or 
exasperated by incapabie leaders and 
ill-concerted enterprizes. Parlia- 
ments were grown jealous of mo- 
narchy, and monarchy distrusted 
parliaments. Queen Elizabeth had 
ever wisely distinguished between 
her counsellors and her courtiers: 
the one ministered to the strength, 
the others to the splendour of the 
realm. James hearkened to favour- 
ites, and placed reliance in spies; 
created a mushroom nobility, and 
sent away malcontent the Cliffords, 
Howards, and De Veres. The Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors, however arbi- 
trary at times, were English sove- 
reigns in heart. The Stuarts looked 
abroad for models of kingcraft, and 
repined at their limitary right-divine. 
They aspired to the license of the 
Tuilleries and the stately ceremonial 
of the Escurial. But the feeling of 
the nation reverted to its ancestral 
hostility with the one, and to its re- 
cent contact with the other. Religious 
earnestness sanctioned political dread ; 
and the king and courtiers alone had 
forgotten the day of St. Bartholomew 
and ‘the dark intelligencing tyrant 
who mischieved the world with his 
mines of Ophir.’ The court and 
the people were entering upon a 
fierce antagonism ; and the drama, if 
it alluded at all to current events, 
spoke with ‘ bated breath’ and in ‘a 
bondman’s key. But although 
many signs of the times are not 
legible in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
they were not altogether unimpressed 
by them. There is a difference be- 
tween the tone of their sentiments, 
whether comic or heroic, and that 
of the manlier drama of Elizabeth. 
There is a moral decadence, an 
imaginative decay. ‘The hues of 
autumn have begun to streak the 
poetic foliage ; the line of the horizon 
is less clear ; the coherence and in- 
tertexture of form and colour are 
less tenacious and less genial. The 
irony of Sophocles and Shakspere 

s man struggling impotently 
with circumstance, and is the imagi- 
native expression of the strife between 
Fateand Free-will ; the irony of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher is the utterance 
of the satirist on men and manners. 
The former is consistent with the 
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loftiest passion and the deepest pathos; 
the latter is conversant only with the 
superficial emotions and conventional 
forms of life. The one betrays a 
spirit at variance with itself, and 
perplexed in the extreme by the 
enigma of life. It is the spirit of 
Jaques, Timon, and Hamlet. The 
other indicates a temper which con- 
templates and derides the phenomena 
of society, without attempting to 
solve them by any higher law of 
reconcilement. It is the temper of 
Lucian, Montaigne, and Voltaire. 
We do not rise from the perusal of 
Beaumont and Fletcher much the 
happier or the wiser. They deal too 
much with the merely concrete and 
conventional to be genuinely hu- 
morous or earnest. ‘Their flashes of 
wit and fancy, their crowded incidents 
and startling contrasts, even the 
voluptuous music of their verse, are 
things of sense and of the scene, not 
echoes from the fontal deeps of 
humanity. Their works may enliven 
or soothe a vacant hour; but they 
are not for seasons when the mind 
would enter into its secret cham- 
bers and commune with the verities 
of sadness or mirth. ‘Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Schlegel well re- 
marks, ‘were men of the most dis- 
tinguished talents: they scarcely 
wanted anything more than a pro- 
founder seriousness of mind, and that 
artistic sagacity which everywhere 
observes a due measure, to rank be- 
side the greatest dramatic poets of all 
nations. But with them poetry was 
not an inward devotion of the feelings 
and imagination, but a means to ob- 
tain brilliant results.’ 

Coleridge’s remarks upon the bro- 
ther-dramatists are for the most part 
as strictly just as they are acute and 
ingenious. He is, indeed, one of the 
best commentators on these poets, 
both in what he has written and in 
what he has suggested, and he was 
the first who examined their metrical 
system critically. We think, how- 
ever, that he has rather overstated 
his charge against them of ‘exu- 
berant loyalty.’ Their kings are, 
indeed, as self-willed and licentious 
as any Greek or Italian despots 
on record, and their courtiers are as 
servile and supple as Damocles him- 
self. Yet the general impression on 
reading these dramas is not favour- 
able to royalty, and their treatment 
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of court favourites seems to point 
shrewdly at their own times and real 

rsons. In the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher we step from the pre- 
cincts of a legal monarchy into those 
of arrogant and unveiled despotism. 
It is needless to cite examples, when 
almost any one of Mr. Dyce’s eleven 
volumes will furnish them. Wherever 
the action of tragedy or the graver 
cast of comedy turns upon the will 
and pleasure of the scenic king, duke, 
or count, the virtuous suffer unrea- 
sonably, and female purity and manly 
honour are exposed to extravagant 
trials. This may be partly owing to 
Spanish originals, but is also a re- 
flexion of contemporary manners. 
The hot and peremptory Elizabeth 
exacted obedience but not servility, 
and was often better pleased with a 
frank reply than with a cunning 
compliment. The pedantic and equally 
arbitrary James delighted in the ho- 
mage of his courtiers, because it ex- 
emplified the theory of his Basilicon- 
doron, or soothed his suspicions of 
his own irresolute and unkingly tem- 
per. The king’s favourite is a very 
frequent character with Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The satire is indeed 
veiled, but is not the less pungent 
and significant. In the days of So- 
merset and Buckingham, Boroskie in 
the Loyal Subject is styled ‘a ma- 
licious, seducing counsellor to the 
duke.’ Latorch, in the Bloody Bro- 
ther, is quaintly called ‘ Rollo’s ear- 
wig ;’ and in the Wife for a Month 
and Beggur’s Bush Sorano and 
Heinskirk are the usurper’s ‘ wicked 
instruments.’ More license than this 
was not likely to be allowed to his 
majesty’s servants. At a later day, 
and under very different circum- 
stances, politics were brought openly 
upon the stage. Bolingbroke and 
the Duchess of Marlborough vied 
with each other in applauding the 
Whig Addison's Cato, and the coun- 
try party cheered the hits at Sir 
Robert Walpole in the Beggar's 
Opera. Beaumont and Fletcher 
were, for their age, free-spoken, and 
implied more than they thought it 
politic to set down. We do not find, 
indeed, that their ears were ever en- 
dangered like Ben Jonson’s for his 
share in Eastward Ho, or that they 
ever received a hint from the Star- 
chamber that the king or Bucking- 
ham were offended. 
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Fletcher himself probably regarded 
with indifference his rapidity of com- 
ition and the consequent imper- 
ection of many of his plays. He 
knew well what suited the playersand 
pleased the public, and had probably 
no deeper artistic yearnings. He had 
indeed little of that earnest sympathy 
with his characters which enforced 
Shakspere to infuse his own lyrical 
sensations and self-questionings into 
his dramatis persone. He had even 
less of that artistic purpose and pre- 
science which brooded over Gothe 
in his Faust and Iphigenia. He was 
rather eloquent than impassioned ; 
rather ingenious than inventive ; and 
more studious of effect than of con- 
sistency or even probability. It may, 
however, in some measure explain, 
or at least palliate, the feeble co- 
herence or unnatural transitions in 
his plays, if we remember that in Flet- 
cher’s time there were no after-pieces 
in the modern sense of the term, for 
the jigs which followed the play were 
such ballets as we may see at this day 
in booths at country wakes. In the 
modern theatre we require at least 
two pieces to satisfy our dramatic 
appetites. Our ancestors were less 
devious in their longings, or more 
frugal of their time. Our elder 
drama was accompanied by neither 
farce nor melodrama; neither opera 
nor spectacle. The performance 
rarely exceeded two hours ; and into 
this period were to be compressed all 
possible variety and excitement. The 
absence of scenery, and the scanti- 
ness of appointments, were com- 
pensated by a rich wardrobe and 
rapid turns in the plot. It is not 
fair, therefore, to try such pieces as 
the Island Princess, the Sea Voyage, 
or the Coxcomb, by a strict standard 
of dramatic propriety. They belong 
rather to the staple attractions of 
the Adelphi—to the Victorines and 
Green Bushes. They were as sti- 
mulant and attractive as melodrama, 
and much more poetical. 

Much discussion has been raised 
as to the quality of Fletcher's gen- 
teel comedy. For while it is agreed 
that he was the precursor of Wy- 
cherley, Congreve, and Farquhar, it 
is disputed whether he surpassed or 
was inferior to Shakspere in the 

rtraiture of gentlemen. Dryden 

as aflirmed that ‘Shakspere wrote 
better as between man and man; 
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Fletcher as between man and wo- 
man.’ To this assertion Mr. Hallam 
furnishes the very pertinent reply, 
that ‘this will be granted when he 
shall be shown to have excelled Fer- 
dinand and Miranda, or Posthumus 
and Imogen.’ But both Mr. Hallam 
and Coleridge have suggested, that, 
from their higher station in society, 
Beaumont and Fletcher represent 
the phrase and manners of the more 
polished circles more truly than their 
great contemporary. Weare tempted 
to turn Mr. Hallam’s words against 
himself, and say this may be granted 
when the Don Johns, Don Felixes, 
and Rutilios, of these dramatists, 
shall be shown to have excelled in 
conversation Orlando in Ardennes, 
Benedick at Messina, and Cassio in 
Cyprus. The difference, we appre- 
hend, may be thus stated:—We do 
not go quite so far as Mr. Darley, 
who thinks Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
gentlemen, ‘fancy men’ or bucks. 
But we suggest, upon the evidence 
of their banter and their love-mak- 
ing, that they copied more faithfully 
than Shakspere the language of the 
Court and the Mall. ‘To be like 
the Court was a playe’s praise. 
But James’s favourites, who set the 
fashion, were neither men of the 
highest birth nor the most decorous 
manners. James himself was not 
more choice in his words than gainly 
in his person ; and neither Carr nor 
Villiers were Hattons or Chester- 
fields. Even the Puritans admitted 
that Charles's court was more decent 
than his father’s; and that stanch 
but candid Loyalist, Sir Philip War- 
wick, pronounced Cromwell's levees 
‘to be greatly more choice and so- 
lemne’ than his predecessor's. It was 
from the earlier and coarser of these 
originals that Fletcher copied his 
gentlemen. Shakspere’s models, 
when he drew from actual life, 
were the statelier manners of ‘ great 
Eliza’s golden prime.’ But there is 
a further distinction. Not only were 
the Benedicks and Orlandos—crea- 
tures partly of earth and partly of 
fancy—drawn from a more catholic 
pattern than court-fashions could 
supply, but James’s court by no 
means absorbed the gentlemen of 
the realm. The fathers of Hyde, 
Twysden, Lucy Hutchinson, and 
Falkland, were country-gentlemen, 
and although they occasionally at- 
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tended levees, or even were suitors 
for sinecures, lived much on their 
estates, and were rather browbeaten 
than caressed by the modern Solo- 
= and ‘Babie Charles.’ It may 

ranted, then, that Fletcher 
aa nt the trick and passing fashion 
of the spruce gamesters and curled 
darlings of his ¢ age: but it does not 
follow that he represented better the 
general traits and demeanour of the 
English gentleman. 

That Fletcher ‘wrote better as 
between man and woman than Shak- 
spere, is an opinion already dis- 
posed of by Mr. Hallam. We ap- 
proach with more diffidence the 
following remark of Charles Lamb. 
He has pronounced Ordella, in 
Thierry and Theodoret, ‘the most 
perfect idea of the female heroic 
character, next to Calantha in the 
Broken Heart of Ford.’ Is this a pa- 
radox, or a heresy of the most genial 
and orthodox of dramatic comment- 
ators? Had he, when he wrote, a 
momentary oblivion of Cordelia, of 
Imogen, and of Isabella? Does Or- 
della, like these, dwell in the me- 
mory? Is ske among our visions ? 
Is she ‘remembered in our orisons ?” 
Mr. Dyce observes more justly, that 
‘Brunhalt and Ordella present one 
of those violent contrasts which our 
authors loved to exhibit ; and though 
both characters are strained -very far 
beyond the truth of nature, there is 
unquestionably much strong painting 
in the fiendish wickedness of the 
former, and many beautiful touches 
in the angelic purity of the latter.’ 
Mr. Darley has in one sentence de- 
scribed very happily the general 
character of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s female portraitures. ‘They 
seem to have caught one deep 
truth of nature,—their women 
are either far more angelical or 
diabolical than their men.” An- 
other remark of Lamb’s, however, 
is full of significance. He suggests 
that the performance of women’s 
parts by boys led to the frequent 
introduction of the page upon the 
scene—the page being generally a 
disguised damsel in quest of a faith- 
less or unconscious lover. ‘ Our 
ancestors,’ he adds, ‘seem to have 
been wonderfully delighted with 
these transformations of sex. What 
an odd double confusion it must 
have made to see a boy play a 
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woman playing a man: one cannot 
disentangle the perplexity without 
some violence to the imagination.’ 
An apology was made by a stage- 
manager to Charles II. for keeping 
his majesty waiting—‘the Queen 
was shaving.’ The practice, how- 
ever, was productive of more than 
scenic ambiguity. It contributed to 
render both the poet’s and the actor’s 
delineation of women coarser. Even 
Shakspere sometimes slides into the 
temptation which this epicenism pre- 
sents to unlicensed wit. But where 
Shakspere merely stumbled, his 
contemporaries fell; and none fell 
lower at times than Fletcher. The 
appearance of ladies in female attire 
had indeed become so common that 
Queen Elizabeth declined, on politi- 
cal grounds only, Sir Andrew Mel- 
ville’s proposal to escort her majesty 
in a page’s dress to Scotland, that in 
this disguise she might see, unseen 
herself, her beautiful rival Mary 
Stuart. Henrietta and her ladies of 
honour performed, not only ‘boy- 
Cleopatras’ and Bellarios, but in the 
* Masques at Court,’ Cupid, Zephyrus, 
and Iris, in very classical and scanty 
costume. Shakspeare rarely employs 
this scenic device. In Julia and 
Portia it takes the form of a pleasant 
freak: Viola and Imogen resort to 
it as the readiest escape from their 
dilemmas. But in Fletcher's several 
comedies the boy- woman is repeated 
ad nauseam. It is adopted in his best 
plays—it is lavished in his worst ; 

and in Love's Pilgrimage alone we 
have no fewer than three ladies 
thus disguised. And even where 
the page is not introduced, the 
knowledge that a handsome strip- 
ling was before them tended to 
reconcile the audience to the license 
of Laelia, Bacha, and Hippolyta. 
Dryden, who surpasses Fletcher in 
indecency, had not even his ex- 
cuse for it. Women-actors came in 
with the Restoration; and Kynaston, 
who was afterwards celebrated for 
his demeanour in kings and soldans, 
had been equally famous in his 
youth for his feminine imperson- 
ations. 

We are not disposed in all cases 
to admit Mr. Dyce’s verdicts on par- 
ticular plays. He seems to us hardly 
fair to Fletcher's later dramas, and 
to have adopted rather too implicitly 
the opinions of preceding critics upon 
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the earlier ones. The Maids Tra- 
gedy is a favourite with editors; and 
we have some diffidence in question- 
ing the merits of a play which has 
been reproduced on the stage b 
such competent judges as Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles and Mr. Macready. 
But we think this one of the plays 
which has ‘ been to the fair of good 
names and bought a reasonable com- 
modity of them.’ It has indeed 
striking stage-effects and passages of 
brilliant declamation. But, with the 
exception of Aspasia, a poetic rather 
than a dramatic creation, its charac- 
ters are uninteresting and even 
heartless. Melanthius is not a better 
stage soldier than Pierre in Venice 
Preserved. Nay, Pierre has public 
wrongs to avenge, while Melanthius’s 
grief, although profound, is selfish. 
The King is an ordinary despot of 
the Italian novel ; and Amintor, who 
at first offends by his fickleness in 
love, finally disgusts by a ceremo- 
nious and fantastic loyalty, utterly 
disproportioned to the wrong he has 
undergone. Evadne claims about as 
much sympathy as Milnwood in 
George Barnwell. Her sin is rank ; 
her repentance is worse. The cha- 
racter may have been barely tolera- 
ble when acted by a boy. Performed 
by a woman it is unendurable, even 
when as finely represented as of late 
by Mrs. Warner. 

On the other hand, we think Mr. 
Dyce has undervalued The Knight of 
Malta. ‘ This tragicomedy,’ he says, 
‘with a rambling plot and very few 
characters which are vigorously de- 
lineated, has some highly dramatic 
and interesting scenes, and a profu- 
sion of beautiful writing.’ There are 
in it only nine male and three female 
characters in all, of any prominence 
—a short allowance for our group- 
loving ancestors. Yet of these twelve 
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pemreen, Miranda, Gomera, and 
ontferrat, are clearly defined and 
opposed ; and their female correlates, 
Oriana, Zanthia, and Lucilla, have 
for our dramatists unusual variety 
and precision. We are surprised that 
no manager has thought of reviving 
The Knight of Malta. The plot 
would improve by the necessary re- 
trenchments: modern scenery would 
set off to advantage the Chapter and 
Procession of the Knights at Valetta, 
and Montferrat be a part not un- 
worthy of Macready himself. We 
recommend this and some of the less 
popular of Fletcher's plays to the 
attention of Mr. R. H. Horne, who 
has so skilfully adapted the Honest 
Man's Fortune to the modern stage. 
No art in the poet, nor accomplish- 
ment in the performers, will again 
restore A King and No King, Phi- 
laster, or The Faithful Shepherdess, 
to the repertoire of acting plays. 
But in proportion as Fletcher de- 
parted from the schools of Shak- 
spere and Jonson, he acquired a 
lower but more ‘natural tone, and, 
with less ambition, was really more 
successful. He was an artist of the 
second order: constrained to unna- 
tural and spasmodical movements 
while he remained in the higher 
regions of art; but moving gracefully 
and spontaneously when he descended 
to the lower. 

We had pur a few words on 
the poetry of Fletcher apart from the 
drama, on his metrical system which 
Mr. Darley has somewhat misre- 
presented, and on their relation to 
the literature of fiction generally. 
But our space is exhausted ; and it 
only remains for us once more to 
acknowledge our obligations to Mr. 
Dyce for his critical and editorial 
labours on these Dioscuri of the 
English stage. 





THE MICMAC’S BRIDE. 


A TALE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Parr III. 


= scene was purely American. 
The undulating hills were covered 
with a small growth of fir and white 
birch, which had replaced the ancient 
forest devastated by fire many years 
before ; for the surrounding country 
had been once wrapped in confla- 
gration by the first settlers, the 
French, who by thus destroying the 
timber and consuming the soil as- 
suaged the violence of their regret, 
and avenged themselves somewhat 
upon their enemies the English, 
when the latter took possession of 
Acadia. 

But sweeping down from the 
rugged uplands were many sunny 
slopes, cleared and teeming with 
grain, while beeches and maples of 
an unusual girth fringed the skirts, 
and mingled their rich foliage with 
groves of oak whose infancy no 
white man had seen. And below 
these, on the alluvial meadows that 


bordered a winding river, clumps of 
magnificent elms were scattered in 
the wildest and most fantastic group- 
ing imaginable ; some feathered with 


leaves from root to crown, and 
spreading their limbs in a grand 
canopy overhead, and some dividing 
near the ground and curving out- 
ward like a triple plume. There 
were others, too, that shot up an 
airy, tapering stem, and bent over 
their heavily-laden branches in many 
a graceful spray-tress, drooping al- 
most to the grass; a peculiarity from 
whence the species derives its name 
—the weeping elm. 

Over the deep velvet of the mea- 
dows the rice-bird, or boblincoln, 
fluttered to and fro, warbling its 
flute-like song on the wing; and by 
a thicket of wild roses the tiny 
humming-bird was seen occasionally, 
as it rushed up, poised itself, and 
shot from flower to flower, like a 
winged emerald, to sip their sweets. 

It was a quiet place; no sound 
louder than a bird’s call, or the low 
tinkle of a cow-bell, broke the drowsy 
silence of the fields, except at stated 
intervals during the day, when from 
the different farm-houses in the 
avenues and glades pealed the long 


notes of the conch-horn, calling the 
men to their meals; or when, once a- 
week, the bell of the village church 
spread far and near throughout the 
valley the summons to prayer. 

It was one of the most favoured 
and fertile spots in the Province of 
New Brunswick, and had amply 
repaid the toil of the hardy pioneers 
who first erected their huts in its 
deep recesses and woke the forest 
echoes with the sound of the English 
axe. 

One of the principal dwellings of 
the straggling settlement was situated 
upon a small mound that rose from 
the interval near the river, half 
shaded by large butternut trees, the 
remains of an original grove ; and in 
a spacious apartment within, which 
served as a general resort, and was 
furnished with plain deal tables, a 
dresser, several cupboards, and a tall 
Dutch clock, a middle-aged female 
was seated beside a cradle, which she 
rocked with her foot as she plied her 
knitting-needles. A French Aca- 
dian girl, in the capacity of a ser- 
vant, bustled about in the neighbour- 
hood of the capacious fireplace, intent 
upon some culinary process, and 
about the porch that led out into 
the rear of the building several 
chubby-faced children were at play. 

All at once the distant notes of a 
bugle caught the good dame’s ear, 
and caused her to drop her work in 
her lap, and rest her head upon her 
hand in a thoughtful attitude. The 
air was one well-known to the settlers 
of the valley, who had most of them 
shared in the rigours of the War of 
Independence, and associated itself 
with many a stirring recollection in 
the minds of the British Loyalists, 
for such they were. 

But the strain awoke no pleasur- 
able emotions in the listener, for her 
lips contracted with a painful ex- 
pression, and she shed a few silent 
tears. Wafted away by the sweet 
music which fluctuated with the 
summer air, her thoughts carried 
her back to an early period of her 
life. She was a gay young bride 
once more, and at her side stood one 
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to whom she had given her troth 
with the fervour of her girl’s heart, 
that never dreamt of sorrow then, 
or gave a serious thought to _ 
thing beyond the happiness of the 
hour. They had gone hand -in - 
hand into the wilderness, those two, 
they had struggled through many 
hardships, and they had prospered : 
—but he was not with her now! 
Again the scene was changed. A 
fair babe blessed the heart of the 

oung mother against which it lay; 
it unfolded day by day, its little 
face was a sunbeam in their home, 
its voice the sweetest music they had 
ever heard. Once again the scene 
changed. ‘There was wild agony 
and alarm, the going and coming of 
men in haste, a glare of torches in 
the woods, and random shots, and a 
mournful bugle-call breaking the 
stillness of the night with a forbod- 
ing wail :— where was the child then ? 

Both partner and offspring had 
passed away from her like a dream, 
and these were only memories. 
They had no connexion with the 
present, belonging as they did to an 
earlier and fresher time; yet still 
she loved them, even for their sad- 
ness. Other faces and voices were 
around her, and they were grateful 
to her bereaved heart; but they 
were not those of former days, there- 
fore she wept. 

The retrospection of the matron 
was interrupted by the simultaneous 
entrance of the children before- 
mentioned, who flocked in a body to 
the place where she sat, and couched 
timidly behind her chair; when, 
looking to discover the cause, she 
beheld an Indian woman standing in 
the open doorway. 

‘Come in, sister, she said kindly, 
using the term of address customary 
with the natives, for she saw that 
the stranger hesitated. ‘Come here 
and speak tome. Claudine, bring a 
chair for the child.’ 

The domestic obeyed, and the 
squaw seated herself near the mis- 
tress of the mansion. 

She was a young creature, slender 
and beautifully formed, and dressed 
after the fashion of the Micmacs, in 
a short mantelet, a long gown of 
blue cloth, embroidered on the skirt 
with ribands and beads, and scarlet 
leggings similarly adorned. Her 
small feet were clothed in skin 
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mocassins, and on her head she wore 
the pointed cloth cap peculiar to her 
tribe, which was covered with deli- 
cate riband-work, in minute lines, 
and edged below with a broad scroll- 
—— in white beads. Upon her 
ap lay an infant, laced in the small 
wooden frame in which the Indian 
women carry their offspring, and on 
the floor at her side were several 
boxes made of bark, and wrought 
with figures in the coloured quills of 
the porcupine, which she had just 
put down. 

The English woman gazed with 
no little curiosity at this interesting 
girl of the forest, and strove to enter 
into conversation with her; but this 
she found somewhat difficult, as the 
squaw, though she appeared to un- 
derstand what was said, halted fre- 
quently in her replies, and she was 
obliged to call Claudine to her as- 
sistance, who, in Acadian French, 
succeeded much better with the 
embarrassed stranger. 

Now, while she answered the nu- 
merous interrogatories of the whites, 
and smiled gently when they ca- 
ressed her babe, the thoughts of the 
young mother seemed to wander 
strangely, and she would often stop 
suddenly, and gaze about the apart- 
ment with a startled and perplexed 
look. The low, measured beat of 
the old clock attracted her attention, 
and twice she turned her head to- 
wards the corner in which it stood ; 
at length, with a quick gesture, 
pointing in that direction, she in- 
quired,— 

* Que est-ce que ca?’ 

* Une horloge, ma seur,’ said Claud- 
ine. ‘ Est-ce que tu n'avais vue une 
horloge ?’ 

‘May be so, may be not. Certain, 
je ne sais pas,’ was the dubious reply. 

At this moment the child in the 
cradle became restive, and the good 
dame commenced rocking it again 
with her foot, saying,— 

‘Go to sleep, Annie dear—go to 
sleep, my baby Annie.’ 

The squaw passed her hand across 
her brow, and opened her eyes wide 
upon the speaker, who then observed 
that they were of a bright blue, in- 
stead of the dark hazel or black 
common to the aboriginal race. 

‘ An-nie,’ she repeated, with a soft 
and lingering cadence. ‘You call 
that little papoose, An-nie ?” 
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‘Yes, sister, that is its name. 
Don’t you think it a good one? But 
you people of the woods have dif- 
— names for your little ones, 
eh?’ 

‘What do you call your petit 
enfant, sister?’ asked the French 
girl. ‘See, mistress, what a pretty 
cap ithas. Does it never cry ?” 

But the squaw, strange to say, 
paid no attention to the lively 
questioner, and turning to the elder 
with a plaintive expression, she ob- 
served,— 

‘I find that name very good, 
sister. I was call An-nie too, you 
see. But long time, good many 
moon past. Certain that name sound 
very good to Tep-ca-nu-set-sis.’* 

The one addressed rested her busy 
hands on her knees with an impulse, 
and appealed abruptly to the servant. 

* Whatdoes the child say, Claudine? 
Ask her what she says? Her name 
Annie! There is some mistake—she 
could not mean that.’ 

Upon inquiry, however, the Indian 
woman still persisted in affirming 
that she had once borne the same 
appellation as the sleeping child; 
adding, moreover, that it had not 
been given her by the Indians, but 
by some parents from whom she had 
been separated at a very early period, 
before she knew them. This, toge- 
ther with the girl’s features, and the 
remarkable colour of her eyes, ex- 
cited a violent emotion in the elder. 
She stared wistfully into the strange 
face before her, she perused with 
anxious care each line of the smooth 
though embrowned features, she 
mused for a time; but with a deep 
sigh, and shaking her head mourn- 
fully, she seemed to relinquish the 
conjecture, whatever it was, mutter- 
ing to herself at the same time,— 

* No, no: it was a foolish thought. 
She was bright and fair as a water- 
lily. The girl is well-favoured, but 
tawny-skinned and less sprightly- 
like than she would have been had 
the Lord spared her until now. No, 
no, it is a silly mistake; she is some 
half-caste of the borders. It never 
can be little Annie.’ 

* Tell me,’ said the squaw, putting 
her child down against the wall and 
approaching the matron with wild 
earnestness, ‘ tell me, sister, what for 
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ou call that papoose-child ‘ An-nie?” 

ep-ca-nu-set-sis have trouble very 
much. She feel like somebody what 
you call wrong here.’ And as she 
spoke she put her finger significantly 
to her forehead, while large tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and her lip 
trembled. 

The spectators were amazed at this 
display, so unusual in one of her 
race, for the Indians ever conceal 
their feelings from a stranger's eye, 
and are endowed with the rare fa- 
culty of suppressing outward emo- 
tion at will. 

‘ Claudine,’ said the mistress, in a 
loud, agitated voice, ‘run over to 
Leonard's, and tell Grace to come 
home quickly; there is something 
strange about this business.’ The 
servant departed on her errand, and 
the white woman buried her face in 
her hands. 

* I will tell you why,’ she suddenly 
resumed, raising her head with a 
perturbed look, and speaking with 
an effort. ‘Ihad a little girl once— 
do you understand me? Well, she 
was called Annie, and we lost her. 
She strayed away into the woods one 
day, and from that time we have 
never heard anything of her. But 
that is a long while ago, when this 
was only a small clearing, and there 
were few settlers in the vale. But 
we never forgot our a lost darling, 
and my step-daughter, who lives 
with me now, called her last little 
one after her. Now, in the name of 
the blessed Redeemer, Indian girl, 
why do you ask me this, and why do 
you weep ?’ 

‘ Tep-ca-nu-set-sis can’t tell,’ re- 
plied the squaw; ‘only she think 
she live one time in a place all same 
like this. She remember a horloge, 
what you call, like yonder, what 
speak the time. She no have strong 
memory, you see, but certain she not 
say wrong. She think, maybe, she 
all same as little An-nie; it make 
her heart sorry, sister, very sorry.’ 

‘ Heaven grant me thy support in 
this hour !’ ejaculated her companion, 
in broken accents, as she turned pale 
and sank back in her seat. ‘Grace! 
Grace!’ she added, as the individual 
so named hastily entered the house, 
‘look into this child’s face, and tell 
me what you think. She says her 
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name is Annie, and that—she is our 
lost girl!’ 

‘You are my sister, Grace; I 
know you very well,’ said the Indian ; 
and with an assured and serious air 
she went directly up and confronted 
the new-comer. 

‘ Speak, Grace, speak!’ reiterated 
the elder, in a faint voice. 

* As I hope for mercy I believe it 
is all true,’ replied the step-daughter, 
with slow emphasis, after a searching 
scrutiny into the lineaments of the 
stranger. ‘There are little Annie’s 
eyes and forehead: I should know 
them if I lived a thousand years. 
Oh, mother, mother, what does it all 
mean ?’ 

‘ That God has brought a miracle 
to pass—that the lost one is restored,’ 
faltered the latter. ‘Come, girl; 
come, Annie— poor wanderer ! —to 
your mother’s arms!’ 

Then that dark stranger uttered a 
wild cry, and sank in the embrace of 
her parent. 

It was an affecting scene. Grace 
and Claudine wept, and when, alarmed 
at length, they unwound the arms 
of the mother and child, they found 
that both were insensible. 

With a strange eagerness, and 
alternate smiles and tears, the poor 
stranger (now no longer such) told 
her moving story to the circle of 
listeners, who gathered round her as 
soon as she recovered from that tem- 
porary trance: for the different 
relatives of the family came flocking 
in upon the first notice of the extra- 
ordinary event that had occurred ; 
mingling in her narrative English, 
French, and Indian expressions, in a 
manner difficult to comprehend. 
Enough was gathered, however, to 
satisfy those present as to her iden- 
tity with the child who had strayed 
into the forest from that very spot 
twenty-one years before, and who 
was believed by every one to have 

rished for want of food. She was 

ike one come back to them from a 
sojourn in some distant world, the 
gentle girl; her ideas, habits, and 
appearance were all so different to 
aon of what is termed civilization. 
Yet she was frank and innocent in 
her soul as the fair child they re- 
membered so well. She told them 
she was married now, and that her 
husband would soon arrive, as he 
had only gone to barter some peltries 
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with a trader in the village. She 
brought her babe—a patient-looking, 
dark-eyed boy—and held it for her 
mother to kiss, and to each of her 
new-found relatives, and the face of 
the simple nursling of the wild 
beamed with transport as she spoke 
to it in the sweet Indian tongue. 

Many a rugged face was turned 
aside, and more than one fair by- 
stander’s eyes filled with involuntary 
tears at the sight. And this was 
Annie Dacre !—the pet of the family, 
the first-born of the settlement, the 
mother of an Indian child! 

The inveterate prejudices of race 
which at that period, and ever among 
the English of the New World, 
opposed an alliance with the natives, 
was not expressed in other than a 
few rueful glances and half-smothered 
sighs; had it been, it might have 
turned the cup of happiness, which 
now overflowed for the restored one, 
to bitterness indeed, and inflicted 
upon that pure heart a most cruel 
wound. 

* Come hither, daughter,’ said her 
mother, placing a small stool at her 
side. ‘This is your own little seat ; 
your brother Leonard made it for 
you long, long ago. I would see 
you as you were then, our own 
Annie. Sit thee down here. 1 
cannot skip over so many years all 
at once; I have always thought of 
you as a child, and now you are a 
woman grown.’ 

And she removed the beaded 
agwasun, or squaw’s hod, laid the 
head of the wanderer in her lap, and 
stroked her long silky hair caress- 
ingly with her hand. 

Suddenly the object of her tender 
regard appeared to listen; she raised 
her head, she sprang up with a glad 
exclamation, ‘ Wetch-gu-yet !’ (* He 
comes !’) and bounded to the door. 

They followed her with their eyes. 
A tall, stately Indian darkened the 
entrance, and their Annie was talking 
rapidly to him in his own tongue. 
He stalked in, that red hunter, with 
the air of a sovereign. He gazed, 
with a face perplexed but grave, first 
at the speaker and then at the 
assembled throng. He placed the 
stock of his gun deliberately upon 
the floor, and crossed his hands on 
the muzzle. He listened attentively 
to her words. There was an atmo- 
sphere of freedom about the Indian 
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as he stood in his unembarrassed 
posture, with his plumed head bent 
slightly down, and a tinge of melan- 
choly in his noble countenance not 
unmixed with pride. It might be 
that he, too, felt some scruple at the 
idea ofan alliance with the strangers, 
for they were English—those haughty 
pale-faces, who had never mingled 
either in blood or social fellowship 
with his people ; it might be that he 
detected some hostile or ungracious 
sentiment in the faces before him; 
but he took up his gun as his wife 
ceased, and observing composedly to 
her in Indian, ‘ Little Moon can stay 
with them if she chooses, but this is 
not A-moos-took’s home,’ turned to- 
wards the door. 

Annie seemed suddenly converted 
into stone, and stood with lips apart 
and her eyes dilated upon the speaker. 
In the flush of her new-born raptures 
she had never anticipated this. Car- 
ried away by a discovery that un- 
folded to her such a world of sunny 
prospects, she imagined, simple one, 
that her partner would participate 
equally in the happiness it brought ; 
for, in the boundless generosity of 
her heart, she had not conceived the 
difference in their relative positions 
with respect to her white friends, 
but in an instant it was all made 
apparent to her by his last words. 

er husband was a stranger there— 
an unwelcome one, perhaps. He 
was right; that was no home for 
him, whatever it might be to her. 
The dream was very sweet, it caused 
her faithful heart a mighty pang to 
relinquish it, but it was gone. With- 
out a word, and very sadly, she took 
up her infant, gathered her boxes 
from the floor, imprinted a kiss upon 
her mother’s cheek, and ere they 
became conscious of her intention 
departed with her husband. 

hey followed after, and endea- 
voured by every means of persuasion 
to win her back, but without success ; 
and all that she would concede to 
the entreaties and prayers of her 
relatives was the promise ofa s 
return. Then they lost sight of her 
among the trees of the adjacent 
forest. 

Early the next morning the matron 
‘was seated again with her knitting, 
but alone and in her sleeping-room, 
when a soft voice said,— 

* Mother, An-nie is come.’ 
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It was her child. She had stolen 
in noiselessly, and seated herself by 
her side. 

* A-moos-took say, ‘Go to your 
mother, so she may be glad.’ My 
mother will love A-moos-took too, 
for he is good.’ And as she spoke 
she laid her head gently in her pa- 
rent’s lap, and drew the arm of the 
latter around her. 

An hour later, the mother and 
child pursued the path leading to 
the grave-yard of the village. As 
they went along Annic tried in vain 
to recognize the features of her birth- 
place ; everything was changed. The 
trees and stumps had disappeared in 
many places, even to the summit of 
the hills; rail fences partitioned off 
the different farms; rows of Lom- 
bardy poplars stood in the green 
lanes; and numerous habitations 
bordered on a great high-road that 
led through the centre of the vale, 
among which could be distinguished 
the spire of a distant chureh. There 
was but one element of the land- 
scape that reminded her of her child- 
hood—the river that wound along 
the alluvial tract; it was still the 
same. In every other respect the 
hand of progress had entirely altered 
the original aspect of the settlement. 

They stood at length within the 
small inclosure sacred to the dead; 
but among the crowd of picketed 
graves Annie was bewildered, and 
stopping abruptly, she asked her 
mother in a subdued voice if there 
were not once only two graves 
there ? and when the latter answer- 
ed in the affirmative, she said that 
she thought so; and followed on 
until she was brought to a retired 
spot, where, among some cedars, 
and surrounded by white palings, a 
head-board appeared which con- 
tained the following :— 

Jacos Dacre, Esq". 

One of His Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace, and formerly Cap‘. in the King’s 
Orange Rangers. The deceased came 
to New Brunswick with the Loyalists, 
at the close of the rebellion in the Ame- 
rican Provinces, in the year of our Lord 
1784, and was the first settler in this 
valley ; in which he died, universally re- 
gretted. He taught his children to fear 
God and honour the king. 


‘This is where your father lies, 
my love,’ said the widow. ‘ He never 
held up his head after the day you 
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left us, and your name was the last 
word he ever spoke; you were his 
dearest child.’ 

‘ Annie will come and talk to her 
father,’ returned the latter, softly, 
wiping her tears away with the lap- 
pet of her Indian dress. ‘She has 
been away from him very long time. 
She will come often, mother. It’s 
all she can do now.’ 

And she kept her word; for often 
in after years the villagers, as they 
passed by the burial-place, would 
observe an Indian woman kneeling 
by a grave, and they went on with- 
out disturbing her—they knew that 
it was Annie Dacre holding, as she 
termed it, ‘a talk with her father.’ 

After a time, A-moos-took, for his 
wife’s sake, overcame his repug- 
nance, and began to mix sociably 
with his English connexions; and 
in justice it must be confessed that 
the latter did everything they could 
to make him forget those distinctions 
of race which, at their first meeting, 
had kept him aloof, and presented a 
bar to cordial intercourse between 
them. But the Micmac no sooner 
felt that he had established a relation- 
ship of kindness with the strangers, 
than he threw off his reserve alto- 
gether, and smoked his stone calumet 
at their respective firesides in token 
of accepted friendship. From that 
moment he was as one of themselves. 

Annie visited her mother daily, 
and speedily won the hearts of her 
kindred by her child-like simpli- 
city and affection; and when the 
summer was over she took posses- 
sion of a chamber in the house ap- 
propriated to her use, and together 
with her husband remained with 
them while the snow lasted: but as 
soon as the spring-freshets were 
fallen, and the butternut trees in 
their first leaf, they were off again, 
like a pair of birds, to their old 
forest-haunts. 

The good folks of the vale found 
it quite impossible to eradicate the 
tastes which the Indian foundling 
had acquired among those with 
whom a singular destiny had thrown 
her for so many years; and finally 
they desisted from all attempt to 
wean her from them, though it 
grieved them sorely that one so re- 
putably born should betake herself 
to such outlandish and unchristian- 
like ways. 
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But, after all, this was a mere mat- 
ter of opinion; and as for Annie, 
she often laughed when they spoke 
to her on the subject, and could 
never be made to understand that it 
was wrong to pursue the free, roving 
kind of life to which she was accus- 
tomed. She told them that she was 
quite happy and contented to remain 
an Indian, and that if they pan 
her, she often felt pity for them; 
obliged as they were to remain tied 
to that doleful place, when she was 
away enjoying herself among the 
sunbeams and leaves. But she never 
failed to assure them that, although 
for many reasons she could not com- 
ply with their wishes in that one 
thing, she did not love them the less, 
for, next to A-moos-took and her pa- 
poose boy, she thought of them the 
most, and as long as she lived would 
spend her winters with her dear 
mother and them. 

Never unto her dying day was she 
guilty of injustice to any human 
being; and she led a blameless life, 
free alike from indolence and pre- 
tence. The misfortune of her youth 
had not degraded her. She was like 
a flower transplanted in a wild soil 
that had restored the primeval type; 
a hostage given back to Nature, who 
had removed the conventional bias 
and reclaimed her child. 

Time, who never stays his wing 
for aught beneath the sun, flew on 
apace with the tide of human affairs. 
Many harvests were gathered in 
from the fields of Dacre vale, and 
many more log-cabins and substan- 
tial farm-houses were scattered over 
the broad meadows, or ensconced in 
the glades. Knots of children also 
might be seen ar morning and 
evening threading the green lanes 
on their way to and from the village 
school; and the mounds were ga- 
thered thicker than ever in the silent 
hamlet of the dead. You could trace 
the names of several old veterans of 
the wars upon its rude memorial- 
boards, telling of their loyalty and 
their faith ; and beside her partner’s, 
that of Annie Dacre, the mother of 
her whose strange story we have 
brought to a close. 

She had fallen into her last sleep 
tranquilly, and full of years, in the 
arms of her beloved child; and be- 
fore her death, formally bequeathed 
the homestead property to her grand- 
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son, who at her desire had been re- 
baptized by the chaplain then offici- 
ating in the vale, and received the 
name of Jacob Dacre, in addition to 
that which his Indian parent had 
given him at his birth. 

The nursling that swung in his 
little cradle among the forest boughs 
was educated under the auspices of 
his English relatives, and he well 
rewarded their pains. He was a fine, 
bold boy, somewhat given to hunt- 
ing for a tiller of the ground, but 
full of energy and enthusiasm, and 
withal, a stanch champion of Indian 
rights. Indeed the latter propensity 
brought him into collision with his 
neighbours whenever the last—re- 
garding possession as nine-tenths 
of the law—would drive off their 
land any stray aborigine who ven- 
tured to cut a stick or pitch his 
camp within the surveyor’s lines. 

It would have done one’s heart 
good then, to see how the boy’s eyes 

ashed, and to hear him talk about 
‘the Great Spirit,’ and ‘ the inherit- 
ance of his fathers, and ‘the grasp- 
ing selfishness of the pale-faces.’ But 
though they listened to his eloquent 
vindication of the original possessors 
of the soil, they could not be made 
to understand or admit the justice of 
the appeal ; or if they did, it had no 
influence on their acts: so that it 
amounted to the same thing in the 
end. 

It was seldom now that the native 
intruded himself in what was once a 
favourite resort, for the game had 
long been driven over the hills, and 
the fishing was monopolized by the 
strangers; but whenever a solitary 
canoe descended the Trout Stream, it 
was sure to rest for a time by Jacob 
Dacre’s farm, while its inmates 
smoked a friendly pipe with the son 
of A-moos-took the Micmac. And 
in times of scarcity, or during the 
winter, many a poor outcast found 
that shelter by the hearth of Annie’s 
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child, which might not have been 
accorded to him so freely elsewhere ; 
and soothed by its good cheer, he 
reflected less bitterly, perchance, on 
the change in his lot caused by the 
coming of the whites. 

It was a sort of sacred council- 
ground, that hospitable abode, where 
the Micmac and Milicete could b 
their old differences, and take a 
other’s hand with that of their pale- 
face brother, and be friends. And 
there, too, the tribes could converse 
without resorting to the crabbed 
medium of a foreign tongue; for the 
two dialects of Acadia were familiar 
to the household, and they often 
used, from preference, the expressive 
and beautiful accents which Annie 
had learned from her Micmac mother, 

And when, in the natural course 
of events, the parents became too 
old to continue their wanderings, 
they took up their stations perma- 
nently in the snug dwelling of their 
son, who then wrote tke initials 
M.P.P. after his name; he having 
been chosen some years before to re- 
present his county in the legislative 
assembly of the province, an office 
which he held long and honourably 
—no very rare thing in those days. 

‘ The old times are coming back, 
I reckon,’ observed a white-haired 
Loyalist, as he tottered along on his 
crutch one sabbath morning, and 
poiated to the residence of the Da- 
cres, where a ‘ bran-new’ union-jack 
floated most majestically above the 
butternut trees. ‘I have not seen 
the like since the week afore the old 
squire lost his daughter Annie. That 
grandson of his is a true Briton, I'll 
be sworn, for all his Ingin blood. 
It warms my old heart, it does. 
God bless the flag!’ 

We will echo the sentiment— 
God bless the flag! and long may it 
wave supreme over the broad do- 
main where the Loyalists planted 
their homes. 








j JE have little doubt that, both in 

England and in France, the 
general feeling in regard to M. Gui- 
zot’s new book will be one of dis- 
appointment. Not that on this side 
ot the Channel, at least, we counted 
more than we had «a right to do on 
the literary reputation of the author. 
We knew that as a philosophical 
writer he had achieved great things, 
and were ready to admit, though 
scarcely to the extent to which the 
admission is made in America, that 
in a former publication he had dealt 
ably, and on the whole impartially, 
with one important chapter in the 
political history of this country. 
But, apart from all such consider- 
ations, there were in his past career 
and present position peculiarities 
which, assuming him to be possessed 
of ordinary information and a fair 
share of talent, pointed him out as 
the very man to make much of the 
task which he had undertaken. Born 
amid the heaving of the first French 
Revolution, he saw the licentiousness 
of the Republic stiffen into the ty- 
ranny of the Empire; only that in 
its turn the Empire might give 
place to a restoration, and Legiti- 
macy be set aside by a second revo- 
lution, which the very men who 
promoted and brought it about soon 
learned to regard as dynastic rather 
than constitutional. And, finally, 
after attaining to the chief place in 
the confidence of the revolutionary 
king, he became the special object 
of afresh outburst of popular mad- 
ness; which, sending both king and 
minister about their business, has 
committed France once more to the 
management of a form of govern- 
ment for which, least, perhaps, of all 
the nations of the earth, she seems 
to be adapted. It is at this juncture 
that M. Guizot, a scholar second, 
perhaps, to none in Europe —a 
statesman well skilled in the art of 
guiding the wills of his fellow-men— 
above all, an actor, and a chief actor 
too, in the mighty drama which is 
still in progress,—sits down, in his 
forced seclusion, to write an essay on 
the causes of the success of what he 
oddly enough describes as the Eng- 
lish Revolution, 1640-1688. Was 
it because we expected him to shed 
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new light over old subjects that we 
read the announcement of his forth- 
coming treatise with interest?’ or 
did the thought enter into our minds, 
that perhaps his industry might 
have worked out channels of inform- 
ation which had heretofore been 
closed against the whole world? 
Surely not. If Henry, Hume, Fox, 
Macintosh, Macpherson, Godwin, and 
so on down to Lingard and Ma- 
caulay, had left any gleanings for 
others to gather, we should have 
scarcely looked to a foreigner, how- 
ever well read in English history, to 
gather them. No. What we did 
expect from M. Guizot was some- 
thing much more valuable than that : 
namely, a skilful sifting of evidence 
already before the world; and such 
a wise teaching, from the past to the 
present, as might have proved useful, 
in this her day of trial and danger, 
not to France alone, but to the 
whole of continental Europe. This we 
expected—but we have not found it ; 
and so, accepting his work for all 
that it is worth, and admitting that 
it does him honour, we are con- 
strained to acknowledge that we 
should have thought quite as highly 
of him as we now do had it never 
been written. 

But we have still graver fault to 
find with M. Guizot’s brochure. He 
not only tells us nothing that we did 
not know before, but he fails to 
catch, or, at least, to set before us in 
its true light, the moral of the tale 
which he does tell. Himself a Pro- 
testant, he attributes a great deal 
too much of the love of order which 
prevails in this country to the spirit 
of Protestantism. As to his general 
method of dealing with the great 
religious movement of the sixteenth 
century, it seems to us to be taken 
up and carried en amidst a confusion 
of ideas for which we really cannot 
account. Does M. Guizot believe, 
that in Luther, if not in Melancthon, 
no spirit worked except that of zeal 
for freedom of conscience? or does 
he suppose that the Elector of 
Saxony and the chiefs of the League 
were not just as much in earnest to 
check the encroachments of the em- 
peror on their own civil rights as to 
vindicate the religious liberty of their 
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subjects? But this is not all. M. 
Guizot, speaking of both of the Re- 
volutions, that of 1640 and that of 
1688, says :— 

It was the peculiar felicity of England 
in the seventeenth century, that the spirit 
of religious faith and the spirit of political 
liberty reigned together; and that she 
entered upon the ¢wo revolutions (the 
religious and the civil) at the same time. 


And, again, a little lower down 
he observes :— 


The English Reformers, especially 
those who aimed only at political reform, 
did not think a revolution necessary. 
The whole past history of this country, 
its laws, traditions, and precedents, were 
dear and sacred in their eyes; they 
found in them the justification of their 
claims, as well as the sanction of their 
principles. It was in the name of the 
Great Charter, and of all the statutes by 
which, through the course of four cen- 
turies, it had been confirmed, that they 
demanded their liberties. For four cen- 
turies not a generation of men had dwelt 
upon the soil of England without uttering 
the name, and beholding the presence, 
of Parliament. The great barons and 
the people, the country gentlemen and 
the burgesses, met together in 1640, not 
to dispute with each other claims to new 
acquisitions, but to regain, in concert, 
their common inheritance; they met to 
recover their ancient and positive rights, 
not to pursue the boundless combinations 
and hopes suggested by the imagination 
of man, 


We are really quite at a loss how 
to characterize this assertion. There 
was or there was not a religious 
principle, sound or unsound, at the 
bottom of the attacks made in 1640 
upon the constitution, as then esta- 
blished, in Church and State. If 
there was, how can M. Guizot affirm 
that ‘the great barons and the peo- 
ple, the country gentlemen and the 
burgesses, met to regain their ancient 
and positive rights, not to pursue the 
boundless combinations and hopes 
suggested by the imagination of 
man?’ If there was not, what be- 
comes of the twofold influence, ‘the 
spirit of religious faith and the spirit 
of political liberty,’ which are as- 
sumed to have cemented together the 
Puritans who assailed and over- 
threw the monarchy? Besides, can 
M. Guizot, or anybody else, gravely 
affirm, that the Reformers of 1640— 
whether religiously impelled, or po- 
litically, or both—came together for 
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no other purpose than to regain, in 
concert, their common inheritance ? 
What was their common inheritance ? 
A large share of practical freedom, 
under a government rigorously, but 
not, in principle at least, tyrannically 
administered. When did this come 
to them? At the epoch of the Re- 
formation? No, surely. Yet this 
impression M. Guizot is desirous to 
convey, or else he loses himself 
entirely while striving to arrive at 
causes through their effects. The 
truth is, that he has not taken a 
sufficiently comprehensive view of 
the condition of English society ; 
both as it had been previously to 
the commencement of the great Civil 
War, and as it again became on the 
Restoration. He forgets that there 
never was a period in the history of 
this country when our English 
nobles were not jealous of arbitrary 
power, whether it was sought to be 
exercised over them by a king or a 
pope. And omitting to trace the 
growth of the — influence, as 
contradistinguished from that of’ the 
aristocracy, he entirely overlooks the 
fresh impulse which was given to it 
by the accession of James VI. of 
Scotland to the English throne. In 
a word, M. Guizot, looking, as all 
foreigners are prone to do, only at 
the more salient features in the 
case, at once misrepresents the mo- 
tives of the belligerents in the 
struggles of 1640, and fails to ac- 
count for the happy issues of 
the Revolution of 1688. Hence he 
instructs no one. He neither re- 
freshes the memory of his English 
readers, nor communicates to his 
French readers views of things such 
as might be of use to them. That 
which he has failed to do we will 
endeavour to accomplish, as well as 
the narrow limits to which we are 
necessarily confined will allow. 

It is a common error with writers, 
domestic as well as with foreign, to 
treat of the great Civil War of 1640 
and the Revolution of 1688 as if the 
one were nothing more than the 
consummation and completion of the 
other. Both, too, are described as 
having been, on the part of the peo- 
ple, merely defensive movements. 


In England (says M. Guizot, in that 
portion of his volume which refers to the 
former of these convulsions) the royal 
power was the aggressor. Charles L, 
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fall of haughty pretensions, though de- 
void of elevated ambition, and moved 
rather by the desire of not derogating in 
the eyes of the kings, his peers, than by 
that of ruling with a strong hand over 
his people, twice attempted to introduce 
into the country the maxims and the 
practice of absolute monarchy. 


In like manner, when speaking in 
his brief peroration of the setting 
aside of James II., he says,— 

It is the glory of the Revolution of 
1688, and the main cause of its success, 
that it was an act of mere defence, and of 
necessary defence. 

Now, without passing from the 
legitimate subject of this paper, which 
is to show that the causes of the 
comparative harmlessness of these 
two mighty convulsions lies deeper 
than M. Guizot seems to imagine, 
we must crave permission to observe, 
that however wanting Charles I. 
may have been in the wisdom which 
enables kings and ministers to ob- 
serve and be guided by the signs of 
the times, the fact of his having 
striven in the earlier part of his reign 
to stretch the prerogative beyond its 
recognized limits has yet to be 
— Charles received the crown 

m his father, in name if not in 
fact, endowed with the same measure 
of authority which had belonged to 
it when worn by Elizabeth and 
Henry VIII. The Court of Star- 
Chamber was not of his creation. 
It had existed and been made use of 
long before his family came to the 
throne ; and the right of the king to 
levy ship-money, in order to main- 
tain the defences of the country, was 
never called in question till Hamp- 
den chose to bring the matter to the 
issue of a judicial trial. That Charles 
loved kingly power too much, and 
had been trained so to love it by his 
absurd father, is past dispute. But 
we defy the most inveterate of his 
calumniators to show that in a soli- 
tary instance he went beyond the 
letter of his rights, till a turbulent 
House of Commons forced him to 
choose between a virtual abrogation 
of royalty itself and an attempt to 
govern without the assistance of 
parliament. The fact is, that the 
movement party in England was ad- 
vanced in 1640 as far before the 
times as the king lagged behind 
them. Its leaders had been inocu- 
lated with the spirit of Knox and of 
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Andrew Melville. They bore no 
good will to the family which Scot- 
and had given to rule over them, 
and took courage, in imitation of the 
Scottish Reformers, to attack it in 
its prerogatives. The language which 
they held to James and to Charles 
they would have no more dared to 
use to Queen Elizabeth than, by and 
bye, they dared to use it to Cromwell. 
And James, too vain to go with a 
current which he was a great deal 
too weak to stop, or even to direct, 
left his son to encounter a crisis for 
which no preparation had been made. 
Far be it from us to vindicate the 
character of Charles I. on the score 
of political or even of personal ho- 
nesty. It was his weakness and his 
besetting sin that he did not know 
how to keep a promise when he had 
made it. But it is too much to say 
of him that he attacked the liberties 
of his subjects, because, on the re- 
fusal of the House of Commons to 
grant supplies, he had recourse to 
methods of raising a -revenue which 
up to his day had ‘been distinctly 
recognized as legal by the Consti- 
tution. We are not prepared to go 
so far in speaking of the Revolution 
of 1688. ‘That was in some measure 
forced upon the nation by the bigotry 
and the obstinacy of James II. But 
even that was not effected without 
putting in jeopardy.the very exist- . 
ence of the Constitution; while of 
the moral turpitude ‘which attaches 
to the personal characters of all the 
great movers in the plot there is no 
over-estimating the amount. But it 
is time to return to M. Guizot and 
the subject-matter, properly socalled, 
of his book. 

You cannot read five pages of this 
essay without perceiving that the 
writer is weighed down by the same 
mistaken opinion which has as yet 
paralyzed the efforts of all the con- 
stitution-mongers of Continental Eu- 
rope, whether exercising their craft 
in public assemblies or theorizing on 
paper. Heseems to think that, pro- 
vided a nation be willing to accept a 
liberal and representative form of 
government, it may, if it please, 
thrive and grow great under it. No 
matter what discipline the masses 
may have previously undergone, 
whether they have for ages been 
accustomed, in municipalities and by 
local courts, to manage the bulk of 
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their own affairs; or that the Crown 
has had its officers everywhere, di- 
recting all operations, and enforcing 
obedience to fixed rules; it is to be 
assumed that in either case nations 
are fit for what is called liberty, pro- 
vided only there be evinced among 
them a determination not to submit 
any longer to arbitrary power. And 
wherever the experiment is tried and 
fails, other causes of the failure are 
sought for than the right one; 
particular statesmen and their mea- 
sures being blamed for an issue 
which the slightest attention to ex- 
perience and to the truths which it 
teaches might have shown to be in- 
evitable. But all this is a mere 
delusion. Nations may yearn for 
freedom, and honestly desire to ac- 
complish it, yet, when it is accom- 
plished, be the reverse of gainers by 
theexploit. Take the cases of France 
and England as they now stand, and 
then look back upon the political 
training which each nation had un- 
dergone so as to fit it for constitutional 
monarchy, which in the former coun- 
try isassumed to have been set up in 
1830, in the latter in 1688. The 
suppression of the power of the great 
barons in France led to the imme- 
diate establishment of an absolute 
and arbitrary monarchy. Not only 
_ was there no parliament or assembly 
of notables created, to make laws for 
the nation, and to watch over the 
general interests of the people, but 
the jurisdictions formerly conceded 
to the noble in his hall and to the 
burgesses in their court-house ceased. 
Whatever was done, in the capital, 
in the provinces, in city, town, and 
hamlet, was done by the king’s au- 
thority and in the king’s name. The 
great landholders still indeed, pre- 
served their right to exact a specified 
amount of labour from their depend- 
ants and tenants; nor were they 
liable, like men of meaner birth or 
more plebeian occupations, to taxa- 
tion. But further than this their 
privileges did not go. The whole 
machinery of the State was centered 
in the Crown; the people had literally 
nothing to do with the laws, except 
to obey them. It was very different 
in England. Here the barons, when 
exacting the Great Charter from 
John, took care that its protecting 
wing should fall over all orders of 
freemen, and found the people, in 
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consequence, well disposed to support 
them, as soon as they were driven 
to vindicate its authority against 
John’s successors. On other occa- 
sions, the kings, unable to combat 
single-handed against the barons, 
called in the assistance of the people, 
and obtained it. ‘The royal boroughs 
came by degrees to operate not only 
as a counterpoise to the power of the 
landed aristocracy, but as the best 
possible school wherein the people 
might study the art of self-govern- 
ment. Nor is this all. Feudalism 
in this country never crushed that 
determination to look after their own 
concerns which the English people 
had derived from their Saxon an- 
cestors. Though the Wittengamote 
ceased to assemble, till revived under 
another form by Simon de Montford, 
every county had still its shire-mote, 
every hundred its hundredary, every 
tything and parish its wardens, con- 
stable, and borsholder, to regulate 
public expenditure, to keep the peace, 
and to settle differences, according 
to immemorial usage. And so it 
came to pass, when the monasteries 
were dissolved, that there was a po- 
pular machinery at hand whereby 
to regulate in all parts of the king- 
dom, through officers elected by the 
people themselves, matters on the 
due administration of which, much 
more than upon acts of parliament, 
the peace of the whole communit 

depended. It was this habit of self- 
government in detail, to a far greater 
degree than any of their more con- 
spicuous institutions, which, as it 
rendered the English people jealous 
of interference with the established 
laws and usages of the country, so it 
taught them the wisdom to accept, 
and after awhile to conform to, 
changes in the general government 
of which they did not feel the effect 
oppressively. Hence, while neither 
the Rebellion of 1640 nor the Revo- 
lution of 1688 can be said, in the 
correct sense of the term, to have 
been a popular movement, the latter 
alone was permanently submitted to, 
and that not till after half-a-century’s 
experience had convinced the people 
of its harmlessness. As to the Com- 
monwealth and the Protectorate, they 
alike held their ground while they 
did exist solely by brute force; be- 
cause they alike broke in upon the 
customs of private life, and outraged 
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beyond endurance men’s every-day 
feelings and prejudices. 

Again, when the pressure of mis- 
government became intolerable in 
each of the two countries, the differ- 
enee between their capabilities of 
getting rid of it without a convul- 
sion was immense. In France it 
was not by the educated and the 
wealthy classes that the grievance 
was felt. They were satisfied with 
their condition. To them all places 
of trust and power under the crown 
were open. ‘They either lived luxu- 
riously between the capital and their 
chateaux, or they officered the army, 
monopolized the higher preferments 
in the Church, filled the judges’ 
chairs, or represented their monarch 
at foreign courts. As to the Church 
itself, its doctrines and privileges, 
they were philosophically indifferent 
about it. So long as it was permitted 
them to bask in the sunshine of 
royal favour, they were willing to 
shut their eyes to any abuse that 
might be practised, and to receive 
all doctrines as equally affording 
scope for the profane wit to which 
fashion had given its sanction. Mean- 
while, beneath this surface of folly 
a volcano of fierce passions was 
burning. And when it burst forth 
there was no barrier anywhere to 
oppose to its fury. Nor must we 
forget, in considering this matter, 
that the system of centralization in 
the affairs of Government had given 
an influence to the capital in France, 
such as London had not, either in 
1640 or 1688. It was not the French 
people, but the people of Paris and 
the places adjacent, which achieved 
the Revolution of 1789. And the 
Revolution thus achieved, as it had 
its source in the physical sufferings 
of the masses, so it aimed its blows 
not more at the authority of the 
Crown than at the property of the 
privileged classes. Down came all 
the ancient nobility of France. Es- 
tates held by families through a 
thousand years were confiscated ; 
and the very elements out of which, 
when the storm blew over, a consti- 
tutional monarchy might have been 
built up, were swept away. 

The first French Revolution could 
not but end as it did. It was the 
contest of brute force against imbe- 
cility in high places. Marking its 
way in bloed, it marched on steadily 
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- to despotism. The Restoration found 


France just as ill-qualified to aecept 
and to profit by a mixed form of 
government, as it was intolerant of a 
return to worn-out usages. Shrewd 
as he was, Louis XVIII. kept his 
seat with great difficulty. It was im- 

ssible that the bigot who succeeded 

im should not fall. But here, again, 

in a change, bearing some resem- 
blance to that which occurred among 
ourselves a hundred and eighty 
years ago, there was this peculiarity : 
that the king chosen by the French 
people came in as the vindicator, 
not of any ancient and familiar ha- 
bits of domestic life, but of an ab- 
stract principle. Charles X. strove 
to violate the letter of the people’s 
charter which his brother had grant- 
ed; and the mob rose to resist him. 
There was no attack upon the reli- 
gious faith of the nation; no inva- 
sion of the rights of local self-govern- 
ment; no interference with usages 
which long experience of their ex- 
cellence had endeared to the body 
of the people. Quite otherwise. The 
head and front of Charles’s offending 
lay in this, that, finding it impossible 
to go on with a parliament which 
seemed determined to thwart his 
views in everything, he tried to get 
rid of it, and to modify the charter 
at the same time. Had France been 
as England was in 1660, such a 
ground of quarrel between the sove- 
reign and his people would not have 
arisen; for though Charles acted 
unconstitutionally, looking to the 
law of France as it then existed, it is 
hard to say how he could have done 
otherwise, yet retained any power 
at all in his own hands. ‘he con- 
stitution which France had received 
she did not know how to deal with : 
and it thus became a snare both to 
her and to the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

In 1830, as in 1789, the movement 
against the crown was headed, not 
by the natural leaders of the people, 
but by nameless adventurers. It 
was Paris, also, which again did the 
job; for though it be now pretty 
well ascertained that Louis Philippe 
had been intriguing against the elder 
branch of his family ever since 1815, 
his intrigues would have led to no 
results had there been an aristocracy 
in France willing and able to hold 
the balance between the crown and 
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the people. But there was nothing 
of on The Upper Chamber in 
the French parliament carried no 
weight with it at all: its members, 
individually, were powerless. In the 
rovinces, self-government was un- 
own. Paris contrived under the 
restored Bourbons to be as much the 
heart of the nation as it used to be 
in the days of the Grand Monarque; 
and so Louis Philippe kept it. A 
wide-spread beaurocracy managed 
everything during both epochs, from 
east to west, and from north to 
south ; and the people were as little 
suffered to cater for themselves as 
they had ever been. What founda- 
tion of stability could there be here? 
The king might manage the Cham- 
bers—he did manage them, by cor- 
ruption the most flagrant. The 
constituency could be narrowed, too 
—it was narrowed, till it became a 
bye-word of reproach even among 
such as retained the suffrage. But 
all this tended, not to strengthen, but 
to weaken the respect of the great 
body of the people for a system of 
government in which they took no 
part. Such a fabric, even when it 
seemed to be the most secure, could 
not be relied upon. It rested on no 
solid foundation. It fell as soon as 
the blast of popular discontent broke 
upon it. 

Look now at the state of England 
subsequently to the Restoration of 
1660. Of her own accord, like a 
ship righted at sea, she returned to 
the condition, religious, political, and 
social, from which the Rebellion of 
1640 had shaken her. The Chureh 
regained her influence over the great 
body of the people. Corporations, 
municipalities, county courts, parish 
vestries, resumed their functions. 
Even property, to a great extent, re- 
verted to the families from which 
the Usurpation had wrested it ; and 
the House of Lords commanded once 
more the respect and reverence of 
the nation. Not one of all those in- 
fluences was injuriously affected by 
the Revolution of 1688. Why? 
Because the Revolution of 1688 was, 
what M. Guizot seems to contend 
that it was not, a purely aristocratic 
movement; and being so, saved the 
country. Let us never forget that 
the aristocratic influence is naturally 
conservative. Not desiring to inno- 
vate upon the rights either of the 
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crown or of the e, it is yet 
jealous of its own, eh it ede 
ensure by interposing such a barrier 
between the two extremes as shall 
keep them from coming into colli- 
sion. Moreover, a constitutional 
aris will not tolerate, for the 
sake of all, that its order become 
vulgarized. Observe, that we re- 
strict the meaning of the term ‘ con- 
stitutional aristocracy’ strictly to the 
peerage. Your baronet and squire 
of large estate may class himself 
with the ‘aristocracy’ if he pleases ; 
but in the eye of the law he is no- 
thing more than one of the people. 
And so are the peer’s sons—even his 
eldest son, till his father die, and he 
succeed to the title. Compare this 
state of things with the arrangements 
of society, not in France only, but 
everywhere else throughout Europe. 
As long as the monarchy lasted in 
any form, counts, marquesses, and 
barons, were as plentiful across the 
Channel as blackberries. And under 
the Restoration, as well as during the 
régime of the Barricades, they were 
for the most part as needy as they 
were numerous. A movement got 
up by such an aristocracy as this, 
would be just as likely to result in 
confusion as if the dregs of the 
town populations gave to it its im- 
pulse. But in England the union 
of the leading families of all shades 
of opinion, in order to get rid of 
James and transfer the crown to 
William, gave as complete a gua- 
rantee as seems to be attainable in 
human affairs, that the people would 
take no hurt from the arrangement. 
Nor did they. The people, meaning 
thereby the masses, were by no 
means pleased with the change. In 
spite of all his faults and follies, 
James was still dear to them, as re- 
aes a great principle. And 

ad his tyranny not descended so 
low as to interfere with the ma- 
nagement of their own concerns in 
municipalities and corporations, it 
may be doubted whether the Revo- 
lution of 1688 ever could have been 
effected at all. But the people ob- 
serving that their natural leaders 
had declared against James, and 
finding that William, so far from 
attacking their right of self-govern- 
ment, confirmed and even enlarged 
it, yielded with a good grace to ar- 
rangements, of which, in the abstract, 
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the majority of them disapproved. 
And they did so the more readily 
that James and the ae were at 
variance upon points which the peo- 
ple might "aa tally sthestiad. but 

to which the Church had 
their confidence. How different was 
the position of Louis Philippe, and 
the party which placed him on the 
throne. He had no religious feeling 
to appeal to, for what little religion 
existed in France was on the side of 
Charles X. He had no violated 
corporate rights to restore, nor mu- 
nicipal and parochial managements 
to vindicate. He came as a Doc- 
trinaire, to rule over a nation of 
Doctrinaires; and kept them down 
during eighteen years, by acting 
steadily in opposition to his own 
professions. 

The cause of the success of the 
English Revolution on the one hand, 
and of the failure of the French 
Revolution on the other, do not lie, 
as M. Guizot wishes us to believe 
that the former do, on the surface. 
It was not because in England the 
spirit of religious faith combined 
with the spirit of political freedom 
in 1688, that the Revolution worked 
for good. And as little is it right to 
assume that the French Revolution 
in 1830 has ended in confusion, 
merely because one or other of these 
elements of order was wanting. Con- 
stitutional monarchy broke down in 
France, because there was no found- 
ation of political aristocracy on which 
to rest it. And the Republic, which has 
risen on its ruins, will doubtless soon 
go as the monarchy went, because 
the people have not been prepared to 
understand its value by a Seer course 
of local self-government. In like 
manner, it is evident that democracy 
has thus far done well in America, 
simply because the Americans have 
adhered to the institutions which 
their forefathers, colonists from Eng- 
land, established. Had we been more 
far-sighted in those days, so as to 
create over and above a colonial 
constitutional aristocracy, America 
would have been at this moment 
either a portion of the British empire, 
or the seat of one or more con- 
stitutional monarchies. Why is it 
that even now an attempt is not made 
to act thus wisely in the younger 
colonies, through every one of which 
we are systematically sowing the 
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seeds of a vigorous and a hostile 
democracy ? 

One word, ere we lay aside the 
pen, not so much to M. Guizot and 
to France, as ta Europe in general 
and to ourselves in particular. We 
trust that it is not necessary for us to 
say, that in the attempts now making 
to establish constitutional govern- 
ments in Prussia, Austria, and indeed 
all over the Continent, we take the 
deepest interest. They are not made 
too soon; they do not come before 
they were demanded. But it is one 
thing to attempt the accomplishment 
of a good work, and quite another to 
achieve it. Had the late King of 
Prussia fulfilled his promise, and 
given to his subjects in 1816 such a 
constitution as they would have then 
accepted gratefully, the task which 
the present king has undertaken to 
perform would ‘have been less her- 
culean than we take it to be. At 
the same time we are far from de- 
spairing of Prussia. She may reel 
and stagger for awhile under a weight 
which her people have never been 
accustomed to carry; but the Prus- 
sians are a thoughtful people, and 
out of Berlin, and a few towns in the 
Rhenish provinces, we believe that 
they recognize the good intentions 
of the sovereign, and are satisfied 
with the general bent of his policy. 
Still it is a nervous thing to look 
forward, even in Prussia; and if in 
Prussia, what are we to say of the 
state and prospects of the Austrian 
empire? Can any extent of human 
wisdom reconcile so many conflict- 
ing nationalities, and guide them to 
act together in harmony? We 
doubt it much. To be sure Austria, 
even more than Prussia, has it in her 
power, if she be willing, to interpose 
the barrier of a strong constitutional 
aristocracy between the throne and 
the democratic influence. Her Hun- 
garian dominions, at least, are ripe 
for this,—as well as for the ma- 
chinery of county courts, munici- 
palities, and so forth, of which the 
skeletons are ready-made to her 
hands. And in Bohemia, likewise, 
the memory of institutions not yet a 
century in abeyance lives. But can 
Austria trust the keeping of her 
diadem to such a host of rival fac- 
tions? or, harder still, will she be 
able to subdue the rivalries by amal- 
gamation? These are questions 
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which we defy the most keen-witted 
to answer. eanwhile let us watch, 
with exceeding care, the progress of 
eventsathome. On the wails Eng- 
land has done well up to the present 
moment. But she is now confessedly 
in a state of transition, and must be 
very tenderly dealt with. We ac- 
knowledge that the future has in it 
much to create alarm in our minds. 
Not that we would stand still if we 
could. Far from it. Progress in a 


right direction is as necessary for 
cherishing the vital principle in 
nations as exercise is necessary to 
ensure the health of the human 


\ HILE Richard Faunce was 

merely known as a man of bu- 
siness, his visitors had been mostly 
staid, grave men, who had evidently 
something much more important to 
think about than ceremony or out- 
ward adornment. But now that he 
was a public character, his circle of 
acquaintance had extended amaz- 
ingly. Members of parliament, chair- 
men of all sorts of popular meetings 
and committces, and influential vo- 
ters, were by no means the sort of 
people to be shown into the office. 
Still they preserved for the most 
part the characteristics of the practi- 
cal school to which they belonged, 
being plain-spoken, earnest men, 
with that disregard of fashion in air 
and attire that distinguishes the 
genus Worker. But there was one 
brilliant exception. 

This was a young member of par- 
liament, with the aristocratic style 
and title of the Honourable Vivian de 
Vere. He was the grandson of a 
duke, and had a fair prospect of suc- 
ceeding to a coronet himself. Mr. 
de Vere was as liberal politically 
as he was socially exclusive. In ad- 
vocating the people’s cause he was a 
very Hampden, yet vied with Horace 
or Coriolanus in patrician contempt 
of the great unwashed. His crest 
—_ Page yee 4 have been a cap 
of liberty, with Odi profanum vulgus 
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frame. But as the man who insists 
upon running when he ought only 
to walk defeats his own purpose, 
so excess of progress is quite as 
much to be dreaded as its opposite. 
However, there is plenty to be done 
without infringing on those great 
—- the ascendancy of which 

as for well-nigh two centuries 
placed us at the head of the civiliza- 
tion of the world. And so what- 
ever party shall undertake to correct 
abuses, fostering at the same time 
the great national institutions round 
which they may have gathered, shall 
command our support. 










for a motto. At his election he had 
won the hearts of his constituents on 
the hustings, but had nearly lost 
them again by shuddering visibly 
when a drunken flag-bearer, in the 
excess of his enthusiasm, insisted on 
shaking hands with him. What 
were theoretically ‘the masses,’ and 
a powerful element to be treated 
with affectionate reverence, were 
practically the canaille. All his fa- 
mily were equally proud, and equally 
distinguished for liberality—being 
evidently of opinion that the more 
numerous and sweeping the conces- 
sions to the populace, the more the 
aristocracy will be revered ; and that, 
though a oe may cease to hedge 
kings, yet it will continue to extend 
its protection to nobles. Accord- 
ingly, while voting away the sub- 
stance of rank, they were more than 
ever conservative of its shadow: 
prudently increasing the paper cur- 
rency as they parted with their specie 
—in fact, they were very consistent 
members of that venerable body, to 
which bills are still sent up from the 
Commons, because there exists a 
traditional belief that it has the 
power of defending its interests by 
rejecting such measures as tend to 
endanger them. 

Mr. De Vere was not clever—pro- 
bably there was no one thing that 
he did better than the average of 
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warn many more gifted persons 
were less fitted to succeed in 
life. The secret was, that his mind, 
though limited in range, was always 
at concert pitch. He had no am- 
bushed faculties waiting for a great 
occasion to show themselves—all his 
forces were available and in every- 
day use. He was neither deeply 
read nor eloquent ; but he discoursed 
so fluently about what he did know 
(always using other people’s lan- 

e), that he got credit for a great 

which he did not know. He 
never felt strong emotion on any 
subject ; but he knew what feeling 
he wished to represent, and could 
stimulate it very respectably, forg- 
ing sentiments sometimes that passed 
for genuine with superficial observ- 
ers. His faculties were, first, the 
power of estimating the chances of 
attaining his object, and how much 
it was worth to him; secondly, of 
seeing how others had achieved suc- 
cess under similar circumstances; and 
thirdly, of adapting their line of con- 
duct to his own case: and this pro- 
cess he was unconsciously repeating 
all day long. All that he could 
appreciate he could imitate; but he 
was not an extensive appreciator, 
and his native impulses were com- 
prised in a strong wish to aggrandize, 
and contribute to the personal com- 
forts of, the Honourable Vivian de 
Vere. 

Very dissimilar in their social cir- 
cumstances, there was yet sufficient 
congeniality in the aims of himself 
and Richard Faunce to bring them 
occasionally together in their public 
career. Both sought popularity as 
a stepping-stone to success; both 
were free from superstitious attach- 
ment to ancient opinions. They be- 
longed to parties differing socially 
rather than politically—Mr. Faunce’s 
took great pride in a designation 
that Mr. De Vere’s disliked, because 
it was vulgar, preferring one of di- 
luted but similar meaning. 

It was De Vere’s interest to pro- 
pitiate a rising man like Mr. Faunce, 
and he was consequently civil to 
him; but it was a condescending 
civility. John also experienced a 
little of this hauteur on being intro- 
duced to De Vere one morning in 
the drawing-room at Basnet House, 
and had been much nettled at it; 
but his defiant demeanour there- 
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upon had not the effect of diminish- 
ing the other’s calm superciliousness. 
John thought him a puppy and a 
prig, and would have been delighted 
to relieve his mind by insinuating as 
much, but it was clear that De Vere 
was far too self-possessed either to 
care one straw about his indignation, 
or to give him the opportunity of 
declaring it. 

This same self-possession, like a 
fencer’s blade, is both sword and 
shield, parrying all thrusts, and giv- 
ing point silently and effectively. I 
know not if time and practice will 
bestow it on John, but at this pe- 
riod he had no more command of 
his face than a clock—it seemed to 
have been given him to talk with; 
and what with blushes, frowns, and 
smiles, you might read him like a 
book 


Mr. De Vere had brought with 
him a middle-aged friend, who made 
up for the other's frigidity by a great 
display of conversational power, if 
that can be called conversation where 
a man has the lion’s share of the 
talk to himself. He was so proud of 
his opinions, so confident in them, 
and so anxious to disseminate them, 
that he was always ready to over- 
flow upon anybody with whom he 
happened to fall in company. For 
an advocate of toleration, he was 
himself, perhaps, somewhat intoler- 
ant, being ready to hang, draw, and 
quarter, in a slashing review, any- 
body who dared to have a creed of 
his own on the subject of freedom of 
opinion. He had a wonderfully keen 
glance for detecting a Tory, and ex- 
hibited singular animosity in attack- 
ing him wherever he found him. 
His meeting with an unhappy mem- 
ber of the species was like the en- 
counter of Deloraine with Cranstoun 
—no questions asked ; no misgivings 
res no challenge or warning 
given ; the bold moss-trooper of lite- 
rature knew instinctively that the 
gentle knight who came pricking 
o'er the plain must be his natural 
enemy, and, couching his spear, 
charged full tilt. After unhorsing 
his foe, he commonly scalped him, 
and then, mounting his antagonist’s 
steed, would prance back to his own 
fastness with the spoil and the 
trophy. 

John listened attentively to what 
was new to him, at least in form, 
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and clothed in flowing appropriate 
language and glowing imagery. The 
speaker’s creed was the simple con- 
fession of faith that there is no reli- 
gion but Progress, and that Bacon 
was its prophet. Then he began to 
applaud the age. Never was any 
age so well worth living in. To 
travel upon a railway was to exert 
one of the highest privileges of hu- 
manity. A newspaper paragraph 
transmitted by electricity was a 
prouder testimony of man’s intellect 
than all the thoughts of all the poets. 
Spy-glasses, diving- bells, balloons, 
and gas-lamps, were the real triumphs 
of humanity. Plato and Seneca must 
yield in true wisdom to a modern 
stoker. 

Trant, sitting opposite, smiled to 
see John’s look of respectful atten- 
tion, as he swallowed pill after pill 
for the sake of the gilding. Trant 
himself was proof against these great 
truths in all disguises—such was his 
bigotry and hardness of heart that 
he refused to believe men to be any 
taller because they wore high-heeled 
shoes; and if he had been actually 
shown the prospectus of some enter- 
prising company, offering to forward 
people to Heaven by steam at so 
much per mile, I verily believe he 
would have looked on the adven- 
turous and philanthropic share- 
holders as nothing better than in- 
genious grovellers. 

Mr. Rush had entered and slid 
quietly to a chair near. 

‘Excellent, he cried, as the 
speaker paused. ‘ Why, these are all 
my own opinions, only better ex- 
pressed ; much better, sir. I beg to 
second them cordially.’ . 

The speaker turned to look at 
him ; and De Vere, through his eye- 
glass, surveyed Mr. Rush with an 
aspect of magnificent contempt, for 
he beheld in this new ally a little 
man of incontestably plebeian ap- 
pearance, and dressed in a fashion 
which led one to infer that he had 
inherited the wardrobe of some de- 
ceased giant. 

‘Thank you,’ quoth the former 
stiffly; ‘we don’t want any second- 
ing.’ 

"This rebuff, and still more the 
freezing stare of De Vere, — 
disconcerted poor Mr. Rush, and 
caused him to look rather foolish. 
John wondered at his impertinence 
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in presuming to compare his opinions 
with theirs. Yet there was not so 
much difference in the essence of the 
opinions as in the assertors of these 
opinions, and in the mode of asserting 
them; but this latter difference 
caused John to consider them much 
more respectable than those he had 
been used to treat so irreverently 
when emanating from Mr. Rush. 
His judgment was as yet silent in the 
presence of his critical tastes, and the 
verdict of the latter being favour- 
able to the visitor’s oratory, he 
listened complacently while some 
favourite points of history were 
placed in a new and philosophical 
light. The Puritans were pronounced 
to be clever fellows, but were guilty 
of a political mistake when they com- 
mitted the peccadillo of cutting off 
Charles the First’s head, because the 
execution of the monarch unhappily 
led to the restoration of the monarchy. 
This startled John a little, and some 
remarks derogatory to his ideas of 
the Cavaliers and loyalty in general 
were beginning to move his indig- 
nation, when his attention was called 
off by an eulogium on the founder 
of the Utilitarian philosophy, as being 
an excellent type of the same. 

Here Trant broke silence. 

‘Certainly, said he, ‘an excellent 
type. A man whose aims were so 
eminently terrestrial that he sacri- 
ficed to them ——’ 

‘His time, his learning, his best 
energies,’ interposed the eulogist. 

‘I was going to add, his probity, 
his fame, and his best friend, said 
Trant, smiling. 

‘Oh! You're speaking of the man, 
not of the thinker,’ rejoined the other. 
‘I consider Bacon the philosopher, 
and Bacon the corrupt judge and 
time-server, as two distinct persons ; 
the former being the offspring of 
morality and intelligence, the other 
of servility and attachment to the 
crown. Quite different persons, I 
assure you.’ 

‘You scarcely do justice to his 
lordship’s consistency,’ returned 
Trant. ‘The same firm faith in the 
supreme excellence of creature com- 
forts that created his philosophy 
may possibly have caused him to 
take the shortest and least scrupulous 
road to the attainment of ease and 
wealth.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ retorted 
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the other, waving his hand as if to 
drive away the injurious —— 
‘His steady pursuit of riches was 
consjstent, certainly, and worthy a 
mati of his sense; but I fail alto- 
gether to recognise the advocate of 

rogress in the minion and tool of 
‘lizabeth.’ 
‘His loyalty would be out of 
character with his principles at the 
resent day, doubtless,’ returned 
Trant. ‘ But if any of our sternest 
modern Utilitarians had lived in an 
age when unscrupulous compliance 
with the royal wishes led to favour 
and preferment, and non-compliance 
occasionally to the block, he would 
probably have failed to see the ex- 
pediency of a fervid and uncom- 
promising patriotism. Happily for 
patriots, patriotism is not put to such 
severe proof in a liberal age.’ 

‘It is one of the best features of 
the age that patriots coerce power, 
and not power patriots,’ returned his 
opponent. ‘But you were speaking 
ot Bacon’s sacrifice of his friend. 
Essex was Bacon’s friend, and when 
he got into trouble Bacon got him 
beheaded. Pray what had his in- 
gratitude in common with his phi- 
losophy ?’ 

He spoke in the tone of a man 
who scarcely expects a reply, and 
who is not used to be contradicted— 
which, indeed, he was not. 
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‘ The proceeding,’ returned Trant, 
‘was, in the philosophical sense, 
strictly Baconian. Essex in power 
was a person of great utility as a 
friend; he could shower on the 
object of his favour material benefits 
of place and emolument. But Essex 
disgraced was an individual, a con- 
stancy to whose interest would be 
merely the shadow of a wise friend- 
ship—it would be a friendship de- 
prived of the powerful element of 
personal advantage —a sort of ab- 
stract and unprofitable virtue not to 
be regarded by so practical a genius 
as Bacon.’ 

The termination of the visit here 
put a stop to the discussion. While 
they were arguing Mr. De Vere had 
been talking to Amy, after surveying 
her with an air of critical approval. 
He was very fastidious in his taste, 
and Amy’s was by no means the 
style of beauty he especially admired ; 
but she was sufficiently pretty to be 
talked to, and the frank ignorance 
she discovered on various fashion- 
able topics, and the interest and 
heartiness with which she listened 
and replied, proved so attractive, 
that he exerted himself to be par- 
ticularly agreeable, and left her with 
the impression that he was very 
goodnatured, very clever, and better 
dressed even than John. 


Cuar. XLVIIL. 


Hitherto John had only heard 
popular opinions maintained by peo- 
ple with whom he seemed to have 
nothing in common, and, coming 
from such sources, they had excited 
only his distaste. But De Vere and 
his friend were men of his own or 
higher grade ; and yet he found them 
talking in strains not very dissimilar 
to those of his uncle and his friends, 
differing from them in degree rather 
than in kind, and in expression rather 
than in principle. Messrs. Rush and 
Co. had started from a different point 
to his own; but here were men who 
had begun the journey with him, but 
had branched off somewhere, at what 

int he knew not. Might he not 
have mistaken the road ? 

Of course the proper way for a 

rson in John’s state to choose a 

ine of opinion is to divest himself of 
all individual prejudices, natural or 
accidental, arising either from taste 


or position, and having come to re- 
gard his own private bundle of in- 
terests as a unit in the general mass 
to side in every case with the ma- 
jority. John’s very different mode 
of procedure was to try to fit the 
relation of his inner man, unclipped 
and entire, with all its wishes, hopes, 
and convictions, just as he found 
them, to the outer world. If he 
abandoned any of these component 
parts of himself, what had he to cling 
to? where could he rest the sole of 
his foot? And this certainly is a 
puzzling question to any man whose 
sympathies are not wide enough to 
allow him to take the whole human 
race to his bosom. 

John’s process, absurd as it may 
seem, is sanctioned by plenty of pre- 
cedent. Compliance with impulse 
from within, has made men leaders 
and rulers down to these times. 
Qualities rare but high asserted what 
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seemed their natural supremacy, and 
the few governed the many ; but these 
qualities are useless, or worse, in an 
age when a man’s capacity is mea- 
sured by its width only, and wise 
men accordingly shape their course 
by the pressure from without. 

However John, as I have said, 
went on the old principle; and ‘his 
gropings, strugglings, and doubtings, 
were, of course, incessant. Mr. De 
Vere puzzled him exceedingly; a 
Radical aristocrat appeared to him 
an animated paradox. One of John’s 
unfortunate crotchets was 4 mislead- 
ing habit of confounding things as 
they used to be with things as they 
are. For instance, when one talked 
of an English peer, he would straight- 
way figure to himself a sturdy baron 
ready to defend to the death the title 
his ancestors had won. Whereas the 
said peer was possibly quite another 
sort of personage, wearing his coronet 
with all humility, and with proper 
shame for the barbaric virtues that 
achieved it; perhaps even expressing 
himself (as on a late occasion) quite 
ready to throw it away if it should be 
found to impede his onward march. 

The next time Trant went to the 
house he found John cogitating on 
the subject. To assist the solution 
Trant referred him to an alteration 
in the feeling known as esprit de 
corps. 

‘It used to be a tie,’ said he, ‘ bind- 
ing man to his family, his order, his 
party, his country, and, as such, was 
tolerably extensive in its operation. 
At present it shows itself for the most 
part in extremes, and is either stretch- 
ed to include mankind in general, or 
confines itself to the individual pos- 
sessor. It leads one sort of philan- 
thropist to take care of man in the 
abstract ; another simply to take 
care of himself. These extremes, like 
all others, are very capable of meet- 
ing, and when they do meet, the lat- 
ter form being more manageable, na- 
turally directs the former. In its old 
aspect of attachment to one’s party, 
or to one’s order, the feeling has been 
fairly laughec out of countenance.’ 

John said he wished to Heaven it 
would show itself in a manly way, 
even though a | one; and be- 
gan rummaging his historical read- 
ing for instances of its good effect. 
From this he proceeded to eulogize 
public spirit in general; and pre- 
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sently pa his opinion that 
Brutus, who had his ‘two sons exe- 
cuted for the good of his country, 
was a very fine fellow: on which 
question Trant joined issue with 
him. 

Amy had entered from a walk as 
they were talking, and stood hum- 
ming a tune and settling her curls at 
the mirror over the fire-place. The 
characteristic of Amy’s person was a 
pee to dimples; her cheeks, 

er chin, her hands, as Trant no- 
ticed, watching her reflexion in the 
glass, were all dimpled; and her 
quaint, coquettish little cloak, fell in 
dimples, not folds. 

‘Pray, asked Amy, turning half 
round, but still looking at herself in 
the glass—‘ pray, do you, Mr. Trant, 
and you, Mr. Jack, remember the 
fable of the fox and the stork who 
asked each other to dinner ?” 

Both signified their recollection of 
the moral history in question. 

‘And yet, good-natured as you 
both are, neither of you when dip- 
ping your long necks busily into the 
mince-meat of politics, ever seems to 
think of the unfortunate little female 
fox who is so anxiously awaiting a 
crumb or two of information or 
amusement. Whole mornings, I’m 
sure, I pass in your clever society, 
which, but for the honour of the 
thing, I might be spending just as 
profitably in the company of the 
cat.’ 

‘But you're such a stupid little 
thing,’ said John, pinching her small 
round chin—‘such a little, self- 
satisfied, sampler-sewing, finery-lov- 
ing ignoramus.’ 

‘Perhaps I am,’ returned Amy; 
‘but Ill tell you what I shall do 
one of these days, when we meet 
some other stupid little thing that 
you might like to talk to—'tis quite 
possible we may stumble on such a 
captivating ignoramus, you know— 
well, when you want to be particu- 
larly agreeable, and to display your 
very finest light conversation, and to 
strut about before us with all your 
grand feathers spread like a peacock, 
{ shall persuade her to converse 
only on our exclusive topics. And 
when you two gentlemen are trying 
very hard to penetrate the myste- 
ries of the latest crochet pattern, or 
despairingly seeking some opening 
for wit in a labyrinth of worsted 
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work, I shall turn round suddenly 
and ask you, ‘ Whether you've up- 
set yet that mischievous philosophy 
with the long name, that you seem 
to have such a spite against? And 
so, Time’s whirligig, as the clown 
says in the play that papa read to 
us the other night, will bring in his 
revenges.’ 

‘I’ve no defence to make,’ said 
Trant, ‘and throw myself on the 
mercy of the court ; only beseeching 
you to remember that the offence 
has brought its own punishment, for 
in excluding you from the dialogue 
the loss has been all on our side.’ 

‘Don’t let that idea soothe your 
wounded dignity, Amy, said John. 
‘You couldn’t have enlightened our 
discussions in the least, for we dis- 
course of things not dreamt of in 
your philosophy.’ 

‘Wrong, Faunce, cried Trant, 
with unusual animation,—‘ wrong in 
fact, no less than in gallantry—talse 
to reason as to chivalry. Ona moral 
question, I will back your sister's 
intuition against our half-fiedged 
philosophy at any odds you like. 
No laborious processes confuse her 
results; she finds truth with the 
divining rod, while we are puzzling 
out the philosopher’s stone. The 
sun-dial doesn’t mark the seconds, 
but it will give you noon without 
fail.’ 

‘Try to set your watch by her,’ 
said John. 

‘Very well,’ returned Trant. 
‘Your brother (turning to Amy) 
was just now praising the semi- 
fabulous patriot Brutus, who caused 
his two sons to be executed because 
they were traitors. What is your 
judgment on his conduct ?’ 

‘A question for me to settle!’ 
exclaimed Amy ; ‘impossible! My 
dunce’s cap changing to a judge's 
wig!’ 

* Mind, Amy, he was none of your 
humdrum citizens, who might in- 
dulge his wishes and his weaknesses 
without danger to the community. 
A great principle of duty was in- 
volved here.’ 

* Ah, but hissons, John! Was it 
a good example to the people to show 
that he could set aside his natural 
feelings and forget that he was a 
father? Would it not have been 
right to lay aside his great office, his 
great character of patriot, and save 
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his sons at all hazards, showing the 
people that there were ties stronger 
than law, duties stronger than pa- 
triotism, which even he, a hero and 
leader, dared not break ?’ 

‘ He owed his first duty to the 
State,’ said John. ‘ He was a citizen 
before he was a father-——’ 

‘But there were fathers before 
there were citizens,’ interposed Trant. 
‘Homage to Nature first, then to 
Society. The man who sets duty 
before humanity saves his coat at the 
expense of his skin.’ 

This was always Trant’s line of 
argument. He would revert to a 
feeling as the scientific investigator 
does to a primary law. 

‘ The spirit of the old Roman— 
the spirit that would sacrifice natural 
feeling to public good —is still 
abroad, he continued, ‘but so 
changed as hardly to be recognized. 
Its stern, imposing aspect, has given 
place to a maudlin imbecility. What 
in those robust times was duty, is 
now philanthropy. Civilization, uni- 
versal brotherhood, progress of the 
human intellect, extension of science, 
—these are the considerations for 
which old ties are to be cut or 
loosened, old impulses checked, old 
feelings annihilated. To please the 
greatest number is the ruling prin- 
ciple ; the requirements of the ma- 
jority are studied, and even antici- 
pated, as if none higher existed. 
According to our present way of 
thinking, the stateliest tree is to 
be prized only for its timber. All 
that used to lend freshness, and 
shade, and beauty to the earth, 
must now go to the saw-pit; and 
an increased stock of useful up- 
holstery is to compensate for the 
loss of the noblest groves. Legis- 
lation, agitation, and opinion, all 
point the same way ; and he who is 
old-fashioned enough to dissent is an 
obstructive, a dreamer: when he 
opens his mouth, your practical man 
listens with shrugged shoulders and 
a pitying smile to one who is too 
harmless and insignificant to be the 
subject of a commission of lunacy. 
I wish, Miss Amy, you could teach 
our statesmen the rudiments of that 
obsolete science the politics of the 
heart.’ 


‘Good-bye,’ said Amy, taking a 
volume of Goldsmith from the book- 
shelf; ‘I’ve lost sight of you these 
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two minutes. When you come back 
to my level I shall be glad to join 
you again ;’ and she began to read. 

‘Come,’ said Trant, ‘lay down 
your friend the Doctor, and you shall 
choose your own topic, and I for one 
will listen and reply reverentially.’ 

‘I dare say, now,’ said Amy, ‘that 
you two philosophers have been too 
completely in the clouds to observe 
anything so matter-of-fact as an 
important addition to the furniture 
of the room.’ 

‘By Jove, said John, looking 
round, ‘she means that piano! Where 
did it come from ?’ 

‘It was a present from uncle to 
me. Fancy him—fancy uncle, you 
know, who is always so busy with 
his grave schemes and plans, thinking 
of such a beautiful gift! He brought 
me in here after breakfast, and in 
showing it to me tried to treat the 
matter in his usual business -like 
way. He really seemed to think his 
generosity required some excuse, and 
when I began to thank him he hur- 
ried away. It is by the best maker,’ 
said Amy, going to open it; ‘and 
must have cost I don’t know how 
much. I never saw so fine a one 
before, far less dreamed of possess- 
ing it. 

* Marvellous!’ said John. ‘ What 
could have put it in his head? I 
should as soon have thought of uncle 
trundling a hoop or playing leap- 
frog as buying a piano.’ 

‘A symptom of returning ani- 
mation,’ muttered Trant, who had 
studied Richard Faunce curiously. 

* Uncle’s a good fellow at bottom,’ 
said John ; ‘ only it’s so deuced hard 
to get to the bottom. I’ve often 
heard music here before,’ he re- 
marked, as Amy began to play an 
air, ‘ but the style was different from 
hers. A march, that made one see 
plumed cavaliers pass by in squad- 
rons, the fiery horses champing, the 
spurs and scabbards rattling,—or a 
trumpet call,—or a song that made 
the listener feel downright ashamed 
not to have looked upon war and 
chivalry,— these were the sounds 
that used to ring mellowly round 
these walls. You remember such, 
no doubt ?’ 

Trant nodded. 

‘She— Miss Basnet, continued 
John, reddening at the name, ‘ doesn’t 
seem to have made on you the im- 
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— one might have expected. 
ou were a great deal together for- 
merly, and she’s certainly bie, 
and decidedly—decidedly nice look- 
ing.’ (Jack thought her perfectl 

celestiai in mind and person.) ‘ 

wonder you so seldom speak of her.’ 

‘You nican, you wonder I’m not 
in love with her,’ said Trant, smiling 
at John’s unhappy pretence of ease 
and indifference on the topic, for he 
had guessed the state of his affec- 
tions long ago. 

‘In love! astrong term, returned 
John, with husky determination of 
tone, and looking so red and fierce 
in endeavouring to be easy that an 
ignorant spectator would certainly 
have thought he was hurling at 
Trant a mortal defiance. ‘ I'll tell 
you what, though,’ he went on, per- 
ceiving that the best course was to 

razen it out, ‘you must be deuced 
sly if you are in love with her, and 
devilish insensible if you're not.’ 

‘ No doubt my escape seems mira- 
culous to you,’ returned Trant, still 
smiling. ‘It is the way with you 
men of strong impulses to imagine 
that your particular shades of thought, 
fleeting or not, must be shared by 
everybody else. When you are gay, 
you wonder why people ever mope ; 
when you are dismal, all cheerfulness 
seems affected ; and when you are in 
love, you straightway suspect the 
whole circle of your Dulcinea’s ac- 
quaintance to be her secret adorers.’ 

‘But I’ve good grounds in this 
case,’said John. ‘ You and she have 
enough dissimilarity and enough in 
common to 

‘Halt there!’ said Trant. ‘If I 
were attached to her I should doubt- 
less see many excellent reasons for 
being so. But, in the first place, it 
never occurred to me to fall in love 
with her—perhaps some latent prin- 
ciples of good sense telling me that 
it would be something like nourish- 
ing a desire for the moon’ (here he 
looked significantly at John, as much 
as to say,—‘ Take that to yourself, 
old fellow’) ‘may have acted uncon- 
sciously as a preventive. But, sup- 
= I had, and all ran wee 

don't think the arrangement would 
have been so felicitous as you sup- 

What now, let me ask you, 
is your idea of a wife?” 

* Something to fire one’s ambition,’ 
said John, ‘and to elevate one’s cha- 
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racter—what a mistress was to a 
knight errant. One whose glance 
you would fear to meet after failure, 
and whose smile would be the best 
reward of success.’ 

Trant shook his head musingly. 

* My idea of a desirable helpmate,’ 
said he, ‘is rather that of one to 
whose genial level I might. gladly 
descend from a chill’elevation ; one 
whose buoyant vitality and keen 

pathies might link me afresh to 
life. Excuse my cold way of rea- 
soning on the inspiring subject ; but 
the fact is, an incentive would be 
thrown away on me. An attempt 
to rouse me by an appeal to ambi- 
tion, would produce only a yawn or 
a growl; and I believe, that were 
my feelings once awakened, no in- 
centive would be needed. Probably 
I do not so much want electricity as 
a conductor.’ 

They had been talking quite secure 
against interruption from Amy, who, 
in her delight at once more possess- 
ing a piano, was performing a sort 
of medley of all her favourite tunes, 
lively and plaintive, working snatches 
of them together with some quaint, 
impromptu links of her own. All 
at once she started up,— 

‘The piano had quite driven out 
of my head a much more important 
arrival that is to take place to-day, 
said she. ‘Uncle told me we were 
to expect Mrs. Barker, who is coming 
to superintend the household.’ 

The idea of there being a Mrs. 
Barker, appeared to amuse her 
hearers extremely ; and numerous 
speculations ensued as to what she 
could possibly be like, and by what 
arts Mr. Barker had been prevailed 
upon to place his neck in the con- 
ventional yoke of matrimony. 

Before they had completed any 
satisfactory theories on these heads, 
their attention was withdrawn from 
the subject by the notes of a horn, 
which, distant at first, seemed gra- 
dually drawing nearer. Going to 
the window they beheld two vehicles 
approaching. First came a dog-cart, 
with a mass of furs, and feathers, 
and ribands, waving in the wind be- 
side the driver; and behind, dos-d- 
dos, was seated the performer on the 
horn, a long tin instrument, through 
which the notes would pour with 
sudden mellifiuous vehemence, and 
then break off inconclusively into a 
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wheeze as the wheel jolted, through 
the driver’s inadvertence, against the 
border of the road, shaking the mu- 
sician considerably in his seat. Be- 
hind this vehicle came a double gig. 





_ Up they came, the tandem traces of 


the dog-cart hanging in graceful 
festoons as the leading horse, whose 
presence was merely ornamental, 
curvetted and pranced at his own 
will and pleasure, occasionally mak- 
ing little excursions on to the grass 
on each side, coming back in a dia- 
gonal fashion, and snorting gallantly, 
while the conveyance and its load 
fluctuated in serpentine curves along 
the gravel. On it came in dashing 
style, and was pulled up so short at 
the door, that the wheeler’s head 
disappeared under his body, and the 
shafts projected, till the leader looked 
as if impaled on a huge toasting- 
fork ; while a last flourish, for which 
the performer behind had reserved 
his breath, was stopped in consequence 
of the mouthpiece of the instrument 
being jerked into his eye; and the 
musician himself would infallibly 
have been jolted into the road had 
not the heads of the pair that drew 
the other vehicle, following fast, and 
not expecting such a speedy pull-up, 
fortunately pinned him down to his 
sea’ 


t. 

‘ Surely that can’t be Mrs. Barker,’ 
said Amy, as the driver of the dog- 
cart, in whom John recognized Pud- 
dicombe, after commanding the in- 
dividual behind, who was no other 
than Dingle, to ‘stand to their 
heads,’ descended from his position, 
and, running round, received in his 
arms the mass of millinery that in- 
vested the person of Mrs. Lothaire, 
late Miss Lavinia Gay. John ob- 
served that she gave Puddicombe a lit- 
tle pinch on the shoulder, and called 
him a teaze ; whereat Lothaire, who 
was watching them from the other 
vehicle, closed his under lip tight up 
to his nose and looked very fierce ; 
but, on seeing that Rellick was re- 
marking him, changed his ferocity 
to a smile of feigned approbation. 
Rellick had been seated beside Miss 
Swallowater, and the veteran now 
descended from his perch with an 
imprudent alacrity, that brought on 
vr apoplectic symptoms, in 
order to lift out his fair companion; 
who did not, however, deign to avail 
herself of his assistance. 
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Presently they vanished up the 
steps of the portico, and by the time 
John had recollected himself suffi- 
ciently to run out and meet them, 
the door opened and they entered,— 
Mrs. Lothaire running up to John 
and holding out both hands to him. 

‘How d’ye do? Why, you're not 
looking so ill, after all; not so 
handsome as you were though. How 
doLlook? Ah, you insensible crea- 
ture, how d'ye do? (nodding to 
Trant and extending a finger). ‘And 
this is your sister, lsuppose? Very 
pretty, indeed; I'm sure we shall be 
great friends. Her nose is smaller 
than yours’ (looking from her to 
John); ‘ but she has just your eyes 
and mouth; and quite your trick of 
blushing, too, declare. Come here, 
and we'll have a chat together.’ 

So saying, she seized Amy's hand 
and drew her to the sofa, 

‘Well, Faunce, how are you, my 
boy?’ quoth Mr. Puddicombe, shaking 
hands with him. ‘ We've had such 
a jolly drive down from the railway, 
only that infernal leader kept turning 
round and wanting to get up behind. 
I believe he'd have succeeded in his 
design, if Dingle hadn’t hit him on 
the head with his horn. The brute 
could never have been in harness be- 
fore; but there’s no fun in driving a 
single horse. We'd been long talking 
of beating up your quarters,’ he con- 
tinued, after John had welcomed the 
rest of the party; ‘and when we 
found from Lothaire that but I 
don’t see the happy bridegroom ; 
where is he ?’ 

‘Do you mean Lothaire? asked 
John, who had just been congratu- 
lating that gentleman very warmly 
on his marriage. 

‘Lothaire! not a bit of it ; there’s 
another Benedick, another favourite 
of Hymen, who owns Mrs. Barker, 
late Miss Swallowater, but I don’t 
see him.’ 

‘I was beginning to suspect as 
much,’ said John, remembering Mr. 
Barker's attentions to the lady during 
the election. ‘Allow me to wish 
you joy, Mr. Barker, to that gen- 
tleman, who now entered to greet 
his spouse. ‘ You've been very sly 
about the affair.’ 

* Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Barker; ‘we 
didn’t wish to hear any congratula- 
tions or stupid remarks about loves 
and doves, or any trumpery of that 
VOL. XLI, NO. CCXLID. 
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sort: they would have been entirely 
out of place. We had no billing and 
cooing, Mrs. Barker and I ; we never 
indulged in a chartered forgetfulness 
of the fact that we were rational 
beings ; no sighings, nor embracings, 
nor vows, nor inflated compliments, 
made our interviews before marriage 
ridiculous; nor has any attempt to 
realize the fabled golden age of con- 
nubiality, termed the honeymoon, 
disfigured the connexion since. It 
was founded purely on reason.’ 

It had been founded on Mr. Bar- 
ker’s side on a very excellent reason, 
viz. the discovery that Miss Swal- 
lowater was the or of a com- 
fortable little property. Over this 
he had begun to exercise his newly- 
acquired right immediately after their 
marriage, by attempting to convert it 
into ready money, and Mrs. Barker 
had remonstrated warmly against the 
proceeding, pointing out that the law 
which gave it him was a particularly 
oppressive law, pee savouring 
of conventionality ; and that, in com- 
mon consistency to his own princi- 
ples, he must waive his right and 
permit a community of goods: but 
on this point she had found the phi- 
losopher singularly deaf to argument. 

*] trust, said Mrs. Barker, takin; 
a pinch of snuff, ‘ that we shall affo 
a favourable example of what matri- 
monial life should be where parties 
meet on equal terms, with no foolish 
timidity on the wife’s side, and no 
affectation of superior capacity on 
the husband’s. I trust, also, that our 
children, if we have any 

‘Aunt, how can you talk of it? 
said Mrs. Lothaire, as soon as she 
could articulate ; for the possibility 
of such a contingency had struck her 
in so humorous a light as to cause 
a violent fit of laughter. 

‘If we have any,’ resumed Mrs, 
Barker, nowise put out by the in- 
terruption, ‘that they will, by their 
sound sense and practical talents, 
afford living proofs of the advantages 
of such a union.’ 

John thought that Lavinia was not 
a bad specimen of what the female 
part of the expected family might 
become under Mrs. Barker’s maternal 
superintendence, unless they were so 
fortunate as to inherit the strong 
mind of their parent. 

* They'll be strong-minded babies, 
the young Barkers,’ observed Pud- 
BB 
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dicombe. ‘Fancy insulting one of 
the infant hilosophers by offering it 
a coral and bells! 

*I suppose aunt wouldn't conde- 
scend to be jealous,’ said Lavinia, ‘so 
we may tell Uncle Barker’ (Mr. 
Barker frowned at the epithet) 
‘about the lady who inquired after 
him so anxiously.’ 

* Ah, I had sisiest forgotten that,’ 
said Puddicombe. ‘We pulled up 
at the inn in the village to get a 
trace fastened, and I heard a female 
inquiring about Mr. Barker. I re- 
ferred her to Mrs. Barker, who was 
close behind,“and ‘pon my soul the 
stranger seemed quite agitated ; 
wouldn't believe he was married, and 
demanded a description of his per- 
son in order to be assured it was the 
right Mr. Barker. Of course, when 
I had drawn the picture with my 
very best skill, her doubts were at 
an end—there couldn’t be a pair of 
Barkers.’ 

‘What was she like ® demanded 
Mr. Barker, in whom this account 
had excited infinitely more interest 
than he usually displayed. 

‘Sorry I can’t describe her as a 
beauty,’ returned Puddicombe. ‘Face 
pale, probably from hope deferred ; 
eyes red, that might be from pining 
after you; expression rather worried 
and fretful ; a look of care, domestic 
affliction, and all that sort of thing, 
you know. She said she was coming 
up here, and I left her inquiring the 
Ww ’ 


ay. 
At this Mr. Barker muttered some- 
thing that sounded rather profane, 
and, seizing his hat, hurried away. 

‘ Aunt, what a gay husband you've 


t,’ said Mrs. Lothaire. ‘ You 
aven't been married longer than 
I, and here’s Mr. Barker running 
off after other ladies already ; while 
Lothaire, who used to be such a 
flirt, positively bores me with his 
com ay 

‘He looks infernally sharp after 
her, certainly,’ muttered Puddicombe 
to John; che seems to be always 
fancying she’s going to bolt with 
somebody.’ 

This cheerful picture of connu- 
bial life gave John a mingled sensa- 
tion of a much stronger nature than 
the narrator suspected. 

In the meantime Dingle sat staring 
fixedly at Amy, except when she 
happened to turn towards him, when 
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he looked greatly disconeerted, and 
feigned to be absorbed in calculating 
the ceiling or the wall opposite; 
for Dingle was not much at his ease 
in ladies’ society, and seldom went 
into it of his own accord. Major 
Rellick was exceedingly virtuous 
and paternal in his manner towards 
her; to Mrs. Lothaire he was very 
gay and gallant, frequently whisper- 
ing her, and chuckling alien 
immensely over the secret commu- 
nication, notwithstanding her audibly 
expressed opinion that he was ‘a 
horrid old thing ; while to her aunt 
he was profusely ceremonious and 
complimentary, resuscitating for her 
behoof some airs and graces fashion- 
able in his youth, and capable in 
those days of doing great execution— 
winking at intervals on the young- 
sters to impress on them the excel- 
lence of the joke, that he, Rellick, 
should employ his experience and 
art to captivate so reverend a fair 
one. 

‘How are you all getting on at 
head-quarters ?’ asked John of Pud- 
dicombe. 

‘Nothing new,’ was the reply, 
‘except a report (which I don’t be- 
lieve, mind you) that Dingle was 
seen reading a book the other day’ 
(Mr. Dingle sternly repelled the 
allegation, and said it was all Pud- 
dicombe’s humbug) ; ‘ and Rellick is 

etting daily more devout—eh, ma- 
jor? (the major winked, chuckled, 
and gasped). ‘ Plodde is more zea- 
lous than ever, and performs pro- 
digies of military service every day. 
The most brilliant of his exploits 
that has come under my own notice 
was, when armed with an umbrella 
only, he effected the passage of a 
drain near the stables in the teeth of 
Haskett’s dog Tearer, strongly posted 
in a kennel on the opposite side. 
But we havn't seen much of the 
distinguished officer lately, for he’s 
in a state of siege just now.” 

‘Some new prank of yours, I sup- 
pose,’ said John. 

* No,’ said Puddicombe ; ‘ all pure 
zeal. He had been reading a good 
deal about sieges, and, in the course 
of his studies, it occurred to him that, 
as he might be some day or other in 
a besieged town, it was his duty to 
prepare himself for the emergency. 
He began by putting himself on half 
rations for a week; next, all the 
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cats about the place disappeared ; 
and I rather think the garrison must 
be in the last extremity, for yesterda: 
I missed an old pair of slippers, whic 
I suspect Plodde must have eaten. 
I hope he'll capitulate soon, or we 
shall lose him altogether.’ 

At luncheon Mrs. Lothaire made 
several attempts to reopen a flirtation 
with John, but with little success. 

‘I don’t know what to make of 
you, she said, pouting, as he was, 
by her desire, putting on her shawl 
in the hall before they went. ‘ You 
really treat me like any other ac- 
quaintance. If you had been sad, 
or reproachful, or had shown any 
other symptom of regard, I might 
have made an excuse to come down 
here to see aunt sometimes, and have 
tried to console you. But you don’t 
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seem either disappointed, or glad, or 
sorry.” 

Lothaire interposing to lead her 
to the carriage prevented John’s 
reply, but his looks certainly did 
not betray much emotion. Puddi- 
combe, staying behind to light a 
cigar, asked John if he ever saw a 
fellow so changed as Lothaire. 

‘Melancholy, isn’t it?’ said he. 
‘He used to be a great swell, you 
know; lady-killer, and all that sort 
of thing. So much for marriage, 
old fellow.’ 

And with a Malthusian shake of 
the head he ascended to his seat, 
took the reins from Mrs. Lothaire, 
and, as soon as the refractory leader 
could be prevailed upon to start, 
they departed, leaving Mrs. Barker 
behind. 


Cuar. XLIX. 


Immediately on assuming the con- 
duct of the household, Mrs. Barker 
began to display immense resources 
of management, and capability for 
domestic reform. But these avo- 
cations did not prevent her from 
bestowing considerable pains upon 
Amy, whose character she said 
wanted forming rather than reform- 
ing, and who appeared to have re- 


mained so entirely as nature had_ 


made her, that, unless her mind was 
strictly disciplined, she would during 
life be the victim of her sympathies 
with the hopes and griefs of her 
immediate friends, and consequently 
of no earthly service to society at 
large, which would get on quite as 
well or better without her. I do 
not know that Mrs. Barker’s admo- 
nitions would in any case have been 
of much avail, but any good effect 
that might have chanced from them 
would have been neutralized by the 
counter-influence of John and Trant ; 
the former of whom bestowed on 
the good lady the most irreverent 
epithets, while Trant occasionally 
quizzed her so unreservedly as to 
eall for reproof from Amy, who 
maintained that it was very kind in 
Mrs. Barker to try and improve her. 

Amy led a very happy life at 
Basnet House, and made friends of 
most of her associates, including all 
the dogs and cats. Nor was her 
popularity confined to her immediate 
circle ; it appeared to be owing to 
her attractions that Mr. De Vere 


frequently repeated his visits, for to 
her they were especially directed. 
He exerted himself to please her; 
and though he had probably never 
been quite in love in his life, yet 
when he chose he could succeed in 
two cases out of three in persuading 
the object of his attentions that she 
was also the object of his tenderest 
affections. Now Amy certainly 
thought him very agreeable, yet if 
he had ceased to come any more she 
would never have missed him. But 
she had begun to watch for the coming 
of Trant (who did not take particular 
pains to recommend himself, treating 
her rather after the fashion of an 
old acquaintance); and if he were 
not visible by a certain hour, the 
little thing would grow quite fidgetty, 
and would transfer herself and her 
work to an upper window that com- 
manded a fuller view of the road 
from the village. 

At the first glimpse of his well- 
known figure sauntering along the 
path a smile would break over her 
face. She would begin wondering 
what speculations were now occupy- 
ing that mind, whose ordinary opera- 
tions were quite out of her reach, 
yet which had so many thoughts and 
feelings in common with hers,—won- 
dering, too, how he could continue 
to detect and appreciate with such 
keenness all that was fine and noble, 
and yet survey all so listlessly—how 
sentiment could light him up so 
vividly, yet never seem to warm him. 
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But while she looked with some- 
thing of reverence on Trant, he knew 
that she was largely endowed with 
what he was deficient in—viz. the 
vitality without which all high qua- 
lities can be but imperfectly deve- 
loped, and many must be altogether 
lost. Each sunny chamber and plea- 
sant nook of her heart echoed to 
familiar household sounds, while his 
well-furnished apartments were all 
to let. 

One morning Mr. De Vere called 
at an unusually early hour, and had 
an interview with Richard Faunce 
alone. After it had lasted about an 
hour he departed, and John was 
summoned to attend his uncle in the 
library. 

‘I am never easy,’ said Richard, 
rising from his chair as John entered, 
throwing down the newspaper he was 
reading, and planting himself on the 
hearthrug, ‘so long as I have a debt 
on my mind.’ 

John groaned inwardly, expecting 
this speech to be a preamble to the 
discussion of his own liabilities. His 
uncle went on,— 

* I remember at school I was once 
in want of a sovereign more than 
the sum I possessed in order to secure 
a great bargain, and I got a boy to 
lend it to me. All that night I 
couldn't sleep. By borrowing this 
money I had given my creditor a 
sort of right over me. Here was a 
fellow, that yesterday I didn’t care 
a straw for—that I could offend or 
not as it suited me—call him nick- 
names and defy him—now invested 
with a sort of adventitious claim on 
my forbearance. I fancied I heard 
him all night saying, with a sneer, 
* Faunce, you owe me a pound.” I 
would have given anything to pay it 
back, but the money was gone. Now 
what do you think I[ did?’ 

‘ Wrote home for the money, per- 
haps,’ said John. 

*By no means,’ said his uncle. 
* That would have been only a trans- 
fer of the debt to my father, or, if I 
received it as a gift, a sacrifice of my 
independence. No, I did better than 
that. I had gained the school prize 
for arithmetic.—a very grandly- 
bound book, I forget what about, for 
your father was so anxious to keep 
the trophy unsullied, to be exhibited 
triumphantly to the family in the 
holidays, that he never let me open 
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it, but kept it in his box, wrapt up 
in silver paper: I took it out, sold 
it, and paid my debt with the money.” 

* By Jove,’ said John, ‘ I'd rather 
have sold my shirt!’ 

* Just what your father said,’ re- 
turned his uncle, smiling. ‘ But I 
preferred solvency to distinction— 
solid benefit to empty honours. I 
merely relate this to illustrate what 
I said, that ‘adebt is to me an insuf- 
ferable burden.” 

‘Nobody can feel that more 
acutely than myself, observed John, 
deprecatingly. ‘I only wish I knew 
how to discharge mine.’ 

* Pooh!’ said Richard, ‘I paid 
them long ago. Wait a little (per- 
ceiving that John was going to pour 
forth his acknowledgments), the ac- 
count between us is not square yet. 
I wish it to be so.’ 

* My dear uncle,’ said John, ‘ what 
can you mean? Your kind and 
delicate way of conferring the favour 
enhances it beyond measure, and 


‘Stuff!’ said Richard, rather 
abruptly ; ‘there is no delicacy in 
the matter: "tis a simple question of 
justice. Let us strike the. balance. 
First, we will set the payment of 
your debts against the unpleasant 
position you rescued me from when 
the mob had me down ——’ 

‘ Surely,’ said John, reddening, 
‘you don’t suppose me to consider 
that as a claim on you? Why, I 
would have done it for any man.’ 

‘ Of course you would,’ returned 
Richard ; ‘and [ would have requited 
the obligation to any man. We will 
continue the schedule of your cre- 
dits. A broken head, fever and 
delirium —— 

* Pray stop, uncle.’ 

* A long convalescence, something 
of a pale cheek even now, and your 
curls not halt grown,—all these were 
incurred on my account, and I must 
quit them as I best can.’ 

* You need not disguise any favours 
you intend me,’ said John. ‘I can 
accept them from my father’s brother 
with no other feeling than added 
regard for the kindness.’ 

* You may accept them on any 
terms you please,’ returned Richard ; 
‘it will satisfy me to have discharged 
the obligation. You remember the 
offer I formerly made to serve you ” 

John said he remembered it. 
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* Well, I repeat it, unconditionally. 
Consider how I can serve you, and I 
will do so to the extent of my ability. 
Judging from the very patriotic 
speech you made to me on the for- 
mer occasion, I have no doubt you 
have imaged for yourself a career at 
once brilliant and conscientious ; but 
if I am to help you, your object 
must not be too vague—you must 
aim at something definite and within 
reach. Now, as I said, I will not 
lay down any conditions; still I may 
point out that it will be for your 
own advantage as well as mine to stick 
to me; and I cannot better illustrate 
the estimation in which my political 
position is held, than by relating a 
— just made me by Mr. De 
ere. You are aware of his high 
connexions, and his strong interest. 
Well, he came to me, and after pre- 
mising that he was really in love (if 
he is it must be in a very mild way, 
for he spoke quite coolly and sen- 
sibly), and after stating the case 
very fairly, balancing his rank and 
influence against my wealth and in- 
fluence, he proposed for my niece.’ 

‘The deuce he did!’ was all that 
John in the extremity of his sur- 
prise could manage to say. 

‘I don’t mean to say he offered to 
take her as she stands, you know,’ 
said Richard. ‘ He’s not the sort of 
person to commit himself to any 
such unpromising arrangement on 
merely sentimental grounds. He 
very plainly pointed out the advan- 
tage the alliance would bring me 
in a political point of view, and as 
plainly asked me what sacrifice I 
was prepared to make to promote it ; 
in other words, what fortune I was 
disposed to give Amy.’ 

‘And what was your reply ?” 

‘I weighed the matter—considered 
what it would be worth to me to 
join forces with De Vere (you see 
an aristocratic connexion would widen 
my horizon amazingly); and made 
an offer, the terms of which I need 
not specify to you, but they seemed 
to suit him very well.’ 

‘Pray, said Jobn, very coldly, 
‘did the subject of your speculations 
know of the honour intended her ?” 

‘Yes, I had been mentioning it to 
her just before you came in.’ 

* And what did Amy say ?” 

‘Seemed surprised, as I dare say 
she was; cried a little, I believe; 
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but I really didn’t attend much to 
her. After placing the matter before 
her, I left all the delights of title, and 
aristocratic connexion, and matrimo- 
nial magnificence to her own imagin- 
ation, which is now probably revel- 
ling in satins, and diamonds, and 
coronets.’ 

‘And what does my father say to 
all this ?” 

‘Why, really, I never thought of 
speaking to him about it,’ returned 
Richard. ‘ Of course he can have 
no objection.’ 

‘If Amy doesn’t agree willingly, 

ou may depend he won't hear of 
it,” said John; ‘and I don’t believe 
she cares a straw for Mr. De Vere.’ 

‘I don’t anticipate any objections,’ 
said Richard, ‘for I can see nothing 
either for the silliest heroine of a 
novel, or the most highflown bro- 
therly sentimentalist, to object to.’ 

John was a little nettled at his 
uncle’s tone; and he disliked De 
Vere for his haughty manner. ‘Do 
you think, said he, ‘that this man, 
with his exclusive ideas, will ever 
identify his interests with yours? 
Why, he will sneer at you and at 
the connexion among his aristocratic 
friends.’ 

‘Let him,’ said Richard. ‘ Pro- 
bably the feeling will be mutual; 
but that will matter little so long as 
we can serve each other's purposes. 
Once for all, I hope I shall not be 
crossed in this matter. I have taken 
a liking for Amy, and hitherto I 
have not examined into the grounds 
of that liking. It may be that she 
calls up some foolish pleasant re- 
membrance—it may be that she gra- 
tifies some weak feeling that I could 
scarcely justify to myself on exami- 
nation—however, as I say, I have 
not inquired into it, and "twill be 
better for her that I do not, for if it 
comes into collision with graver 
considerations I shall infallibly root 
it up.’ 

ere he was leaving the room to 
inquire, as he said, for Mr. Barker, 
who was unaccountably absent, but 
turned at the door,— 

‘Mind, this has nothing to do with 
my desire to serve you. First learn 
your own mind, and then my will to 
benefit you is limited only by my 
power.’ 

And he went out. 
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WORDS ABOUT OXFORD. 


M ANY long years had passed since 
I visited Oxford,—some twenty- 


eight or more. I had friends among 
the resident members of that vener- 
able domicile of learning. Pleasant had 
been the time that [ hed spent there, 
of which intervening years had not 
diminished the remembrance — per- 
haps heightened the tone of its 
colouring. On many accounts I re- 
garded that beautiful city with affec- 
tionate veneration. There were more 
than local attractions to render it 
interesting. There were the recol- 
lections of those who ceased in the 
interval to be denizens of this world. 
These could not but breathe sadness 
over the noble edifices that recalled 
men, conversations, and convivialities 
which, however long departed, sha- 
dowed upon the mind its own in- 
evitable destiny. Again were those 
venerable buildings before me in 
their architectural richness. There 
were tower, and roof, and gateway, 
in all their variety of outline, defined 
with the sharp light and shade pe- 
culiar to ecclesiastical architecture. 
There were tufted groves overshadow- 
ing the haunts of learning; and there, 
too, was old Magdalen, which used to 
greet our sight so pleasantly upon 
our approach to the city. I began to 
fancy I had leaped no gulf of time 
since, for the Cherwell ran on as of 
old. I felt that the happy allusion 
of Quevedo to the Tiber was not out 
of place here, ‘ The fugitive is alone 
permanent.’ The same river ran on 
as it had run on before, but the 
cheerful faces that had been once 
reflected in its stream had — 
away. I saw things once familiar as 
I saw them before ; but ‘the fathers, 
where were they?’ I was in this 
respect like one awaked from the 
slumber of an age, who found himself 
a stranger in his own land. 

I walked through High Street. 
I entered All Souls and came out 
quickly, for the quadrangle, or rather 
one glance round it, was sufficient to 
put ‘the past to pain.’ I went over 
the different sites, and even paced 
Christ Church meadows. But I 
could not deceive myself for a mo- 
ment. There was an indescribable 
vacuum somewhere that indicated 
there was no mode of making the 


past the present. What had be- 
come of the pleasant faces, the cheer- 
ful voices, the animal spirits, which 
seemed in my eyes to give a soul to 
those splendid donations of our fore- 
fathers to learning in years gone by? 
That instinct—soul, spirit, whatever 
it be—which animates and vivifies 
everything, and without which the 
palace is not comparable to the hovel 
possessing it,—that instinct or spirit 
was absent for me, at least. At length 
I adjourned to the Star, somewhat 
moody, more than half wishing I had 
not entered the city. I ordered my 
solitary meal, and began ruminating, 
as we all do, over the thousandth-time 
told tale of human destiny by genera- 
tion after generation. Iam not sure 
I did not greet with sullen pleasure a 
heavy, dark, dense massof cloud that at 
that moment canopied the city. The 
mind finds all kinds of congenialities 
grateful at such moments. Some 
drops of rain fell; then a shower, 
tolerably heavy. I could not go out 
again as I intended doing. I sat and 
sipped my wine, thinking of the fate 
of cities,—of Nineveh the renowned, 
of the marbles lately recovered from 
thence with the mysterious arrow- 
headed characters. I thought that 
some future Layard might exhume 
the cornices of the Oxford temples. 
The deaths of cities were as inevitable 
as those of men. I felt that my 
missing friends had only a priority 
in mortality, and that the law of the 
Supreme existed to be obeyed without 
man’s questionings. 

But a sun-burst took place, the 
shower ceased, all became fresh and 
clear. I saw several gownsmen pass 
down the street, and I sallied forth 
again. Several who were in front 
of me, so full was I of old imagin- 
ings, I thought might be old friends 
whom I should recognize. How 
idle! I strolled to the Isis. It was 
all glitter and gaiety. The sun 
shone out warmly and covered the 
surface of the river with gold. Nu- 
merous skiffs of the university-men 
were alive on the water, realizing 
the lines,— 

Some lightly o’er the current swim, 

Some show their gaily gilded trim 

Quick glancing to the sun. 


Here was the repetition of an old 
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performance, but the actors were 
new. I too had once floated over that 
glittering water, or lain up by the 
bank in conversation, or reciting 
verses, or, perhaps, in that silent, 
dreamy vacancy, in which the mind 
ruminates or rests folded up within 
itself in the consciousness of its own 
immortality. 

Here I must place a word or two 
in regard to the censures cast upon 
this magnificent foundation of learn- 
ing relative to the extravagances of 
young collegians. Let it be granted, 
as it is asserted by some, that there 
is too much exclusiveness, and that 
there are improvements to be recom- 
mended in some of the details of an 
organization so ancient. It may be 
true to a certain extent, for what 
under heaven is perfect? But a 
vast mass of good is to be brought to 
bear on the other hand. I cannot, 
therefore, agree in those censures 
which journalism has cast upon the 
officers of the university, as if they 
encouraged, or, at all events, did not 
control, the vicious extravagance of 
young men. I am expressing only 
an individual opinion, it is true; and 
this may be a reason why it may be 
undervalued, when the justice of a 
question is not the criterion by which 
it is judged. All that such a founda- 
tion can be expected to do is to ren- 
der the advantages of learning as 
accessible as possible, upon reason- 
able terms, that genius, not wealth 
alone, may be able to avail itself of 
its advantages. If the present sum 
be too high, let its reduction be con- 
sidered with a view to any practicable 
change. The pecuniary resources of 
the collegian it becomes no part of 
the duty of the university to control, 
beyond the demands necessary for 
the main object of instruction. As 
the circumstances of parents vary, so 
will the pecuniary allowance made 
to their offspring. It would be a 
task neither practicable nor justifi- 
able for the university to regulate 
tlie outlay of the collegian, or, in fact, 
become the paymaster of his menus 
plaisirs. Only let such a task be 
imagined in its enormity of control, 
from the son of the nobleman with 
an allowance of a thousand a-year to 
one of a hundred and fifty pounds. 
it is not in the college, but prior to 
the arrival there of the youth, that 
he should be instructed inthe views 
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his relations have in sending him, 
and be taught that he must not a 

the outlay and show of those who 
have larger means. If a youth orders 
a dozen coats within a time for which 
one only would be found adequate, 
I do not see what his college has to 
do with it. Youths entering the navy 
and army are left in a much more 
extended field of temptation. No 
time-hallowed walls shelter them. 
No salutary college rules remind 
them of their moral duties, daily and 
almost hourly. They go up and 
down the world under their own 
guardianship, exposed to every si- 
nister influence, and with inclinations 
only restrained 7 their own moni- 
torship. The college discipline, even 
ifit extend not beyond college duties, 
is a perpetual remembrancer of the 
high moral end for which the student 
is placed within its precincts. His 
only allurement to extravagance is 
the desire of vying with those who 
make a greater display than himself, 
or else it arises from, if possible, a 
less defensible motive, namely, that 
of becoming himself an object of 
emulation to others. It is not the 
duty of the college authorities to 
compensate by their watchfulness the 
effects of a weak understanding, or 
that lax principle, or the want of 
self-command, of which the neglect 
of the parent or guardian has been 
the cause. If the freshman is desti- 
tute of self-dependence and self- 
restraint he must suffer from the 
consequences. Not only inthe navy 
and army is youth exposed to tempt- 
ations very far beyond the collegian, 
but in the inns of court young men 
are left to take care of themselves, in 
the midst of a great capital, without 
any surveillance whatever. From 
these youths arise excellent men of 
business. Most assuredly under the 
surveillance of a college in smaller 
cities, and where many heads of 
expense are from the nature of their 
position wholly out of the question, 
it does seem singular that such com- 
plaints should arise. It is true, dis- 
play is the vice of modern society 
among the old as well as the young, 
and in both cases most dishonest 
means are had recourse to to sustain 
those appearances, which are all the 
world looks to. It is possible, there- 
fore, that little efforts have been 
made to initiate youth, prior to enter- 
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ee universities, in that path of 
self-denial and high - mindedness 
which are the safeguard from vicious 
prodigality. They bring with them 
the vices of their caste, whatever 
that caste may be. Youth is imi- 
tative, and seldom a clumsy copyist, 
of the faults of its elders, provided 
those faults are fashionable faults, 
however a However 
this may be, | must protest against 
the universities being made answer- 
able for these doings. Attempts 
have been made, and failed, in respect 
to manners and to credit; and have 
failed clearly because they were im- 

racticable, and, more than that, 

tter left alone. The university 
ought not to be answerable in such 
cases, any more than the benchers 
for the Temple students. It cannot 
be expected that the noble quad- 
rangles of our colleges are to become 
es like poor-law prisons, and 
the regulations of the night be ex- 
tended over the day. The very 
existence of the collegian, as such, 
implies something like freedom, both 
mental and bodily. Learning that is 


converted into a tyranny will never 


bring forth good fruit. It is the 
duty of parents and schoolmasters to 
impress upon the mind of youth that 
a seat of learning is the home of an 
easy frugality rather than of prodigal 
rivalry ; that the university will only 
ive degrees and honours where there 
1s industry and good moral conduct. 
It is to be feared that youth, quitting 
the discipline of the school, looks 
upon the university as the place 
where he may indulge in his own 
wayward will, and be as idle and 
indolent as he please. If this be 
the case the university is not to 
blame for such lapses, but a bad 
prior apprehension of duty, and a 
defective, ill-directed education. 
It is impossible to read the bio- 
ar of some of our most cele- 
rated men, and not to see that with 
means scanty enough they were ena- 
bled to keep their terms with honour, 
and in the end confer additional cele- 
brity upon the noble foundations 
where they had studied. If such be 
the case, we have only the result of 
personal good or ill-conduct to ex- 
plain the whole of the affair. But 
enough on this subject. 
But it is not the venerable ap- 
pearance of University College, hal- 
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lowed by the associations of so many 
centuries in age, nor Queen’s opposite, 
nor All Souls’, nor any other of the 
colleges as mere buildings, that so 
connect them with our feelings. We 
must turn the mind from stone and 
wood to the humanity in connexion 
with them. It is that which casts 
over them the ‘religious light, 
speaking so sadly and sweetly to the 
heart. In University College we 
see the glorious name of Alfred, and 
nearly a thousand years, with their 
perished annals, point to it as the 
witness of their departed successions. 
Who on seeing New College does not 
recall William of Wykeham ?and then, 
what a roll of proud names own this 
renowned university for their Alma 
Mater. ‘The very stones ‘ prate of 
the whereabout’ of things connected 
with the developement of great minds, 
and while we look without fatigue 
at the gorgeous mass of buildings in 
this university, we feel we are con- 
templating what carries an intimate 
connexion, in object at least, with 
that all of man which marches in the 
track of eternity. It is not mere 
antiquity, therefore, on which our 
reverence for a great seminary of 
learning is founded. Priority of exist- 
ence has no solid claims to our re- 
gard, except for that verde antique 
which covers it, as it covers all things 
past, good or indifferent; it is the 
connexion of the foundation with 
the history of man—with the names 
that, like the flowers called ‘im- 
mortals,’ bloom amid the wrecks and 
desolateness with which the flood of 
ages strew the rearway of human 
kind. 

Of late there has been small response 
to feelings such as these in the great 
world, for we have not been looking 
much toward what is above us, nor 
discriminating from meaner things 
those which approach to heroic 
natures. We must abandon Mam- 
mon, politics, and polemics, when we 
would approach the threshold of ele- 
vated meditation—when we dwell on 
the illustrious names of the past, and 
tread over the stones which they 
trod. I never wandered along the 
banks of the sedgy Cam, at that lone, 
twilight hour, when the dimness of 
external objects tends most to con- 
centrate the faculties upon the im- 
mediate object of contemplation, but 
I have fancied the shades of Bacon, 
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Milton, or Locke, to be near me, as 
the Indian fancies the shades of his 
fathers haunt the old hunting- 
grounds of his race. I know that 
these are heterodox feelings in the 
present day. I know that he who 
speaks of Homer or Milton, for 
example, is continually answered by 
the question, ‘Who reads them now?” 
The truth being, perhaps, that we are 
getting too far below them to relish 
their superior standard in sterling 
merit. But there are still in our uni- 
versities, if not elsewhere, some who 
are content to be the last of the Goths 
in the estimation of the multitude, 
who cannot see the Isis, or Cherwell, 
or the reedy Cam, without feelings 
of which the crowd knows nothing ; 
who can dream away an hour in the 
avenue of Christ Church, and almost 
conjure spirits from the depths of 
the grave to realize the pictures of 
imagination, which are there always 
invested with purity and holiness, so 
much do external things impress 
their character on our imaginings. 
This is the true poetry of life, nei- 
ther found in the haunts of fashion, 
nor among the denizens of Cornhill 
or St. Giles.” The good and deep 
things of the mind, the search into 
the secrets of nature, the sublimest 
truth, the purest philosophy of which 
man has to boast, has proceeded 
from those who were inhabitants of 
such seats of learning. It is impos- 
sible to state the precise amount of 
assistance which genius and learning 
may derive from the ease and peace 
enjoyed in such a university. ‘They 
are inestimable to the student from 
association, tranquillity, and conve- 
nience. The very ‘dim religious light’ 
of college rooms are solicitations to 
reflection. ‘Then there are the con- 
veniences of first-rate professors, and 
access to the writings of the learned 
in all ages. Thus some who pro- 
fessed a distaste for a university life, 
have returned to it again, and made 
it the arena where they have con- 
uered a lasting reputation—such, 
or example, was the case with Gray 
the poet. 

The increase of knowledge, and 
consequently of morality, is the great 
aim of such a noble establishment as 
this; and the rewards and honours 
dispensed there are bestowed in pro- 
portion to the industry and good 
conduct of those who receive them. 
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If the offences of freshmen outside 
the walls be unvisited by the uni- 
versity from wariness in the offenders, 
or the impossibility of con-rolling 
them, they are certain to meet with 
a just estimation of their demerit 
here; and, as before noticed, this is 
perhaps the best mode of repressing 
them. The assistance derived by the 
industrious student from the Uni- 
versity itself is invaluable. The very 
locality is an aid to progress. Where 
can there be places more favourable 
for thought than those noble build- 
ings, ancient halls, and delightful 
walks ? Everything invites to con- 
templation. Magdalen always seemed 
to me as if soliciting the student’s pre- 
sence in a peculiar manner. A favour- 
ite resort of mine, at certain times, 
was the road passing the Observatory, 
leading to Woodstock. But ofall the 
college walks, those of Magdalen 
were the more impressive and attrac- 
tive. It appeared to embody the 
whole of the noble city in its own 
personification, as a single word will 
sometimes express the pith of an en- 
tire sentence. The ‘ Mighty Tom’ 
in the olden time, even of Walter de 
Mapes, if its metal was then out of 
the ore, never sounded (then per- 
haps not nine) but the midnight 
hour, tothat worthy archdeacon, with 
more of the character of its locality, 
than the visual aspect of Magdalen 
represents the beautiful city to one 
in its entirety. It seems a sort of 
metonymy; Maudlin put for Ox- 
ford. The walk is, after all, but a 
sober path, worthy by association 
with one of the walks of Eden. Yet 
it shows no gay foliage, nor ‘shade 
above shade a woody theatre,’ such 
as is seen on a mountain declivity. 
It is a simple shadowy walk—sha- 
dowy to richness, cool, tranquil, re- 
dolent of freshness. There the soul 
feels ‘private, inactive, calm, con- 
templative,’ linked to things that 
were and are not. The mellow hue 
of time, not yet stricken by decay, 
clothes the buildings of this college, 
which, compared with other edifices 
more steeped in maturity of years, 
occupies, as it were, a middle term 
in existence. 

The variety of building in this 
city is amazing, and would occupy a 
very considerable time to study even 
imperfectly. At a little distance no 
place impresses the mind more justly 
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with its own lofty pretensions. The 
towers, steeples, and domes, rising 
over the masses of foliage beneath, 
which conceal the bodies of the edi- 
fices, seen at the break of morning 
or at sunset, appear in great beauty. 
Bathed in light, although not the 
‘alabaster tipped with golden spires’ 
of the poet, for even the climate of 
Oxford is no exception to the deface- 
ment of nature’s colouring, every- 
where that coal smoke ascends; but 
the tout ensemble is truly poetical 
and magnificent. 

Oriel still, they say, maintains its 
precedency of teaching its students 
how to conduct themselves with a 
view to university honours, and to 
the world’s respect. The preli- 
minary examinations there have 
proved a touchstone of merit, and 
elevated Oriel College into some- 
thing near the envy of every other 
in this country. Wortby Oriel, the 
star of Oxford. ‘I don’t know how 
it is, said the Rev. C. C., walking 
down High Street one day, ‘ but 
Oriel College is all I envy Oxford. 
It is the richest gem in the ephod of 
the high-priest (vice-chancellor) of 
this university. I should like to 
steal and transplant it to my Alma 
Mater among the fens.’ 

There was formerly a Welsh 
harper in Oxford, whom the col- 
legians sometimes denominated King 
David. He was the first of the 
Cymri brotherhood I ever heard 
—— Since that distant day I 

ave often heard those minstrels in 
their native land, particularly in 
North Wales, at Bedd Gelert, Caer- 
narvon, and other places, but I con- 
fess I never was so much struck as by 
this Oxford harper. He often played 
at the Angel, where the university 
men used to group round him, for he 
excited general admiration. His mu- 
sic was not of so plaintive a charac- 
ter as that in his own land, or else 
the scenery of the latter had some 
effect in saddening the music there 
through association— perhaps this 
difference was, after all, only in 
fancy. 

Christchurch, the noblest of the 
churches! How have I heard with 
delight its merry peal of bells, and 
the deep resonance of the ‘mighty 
Tom,’ that sounds with no ‘ friendly 
voice’ the call home of the students 
still, 1 presume, as it did so many 
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years ago! There is a long list of 
names, of no mean reputation, edu- 
cated here, since the rapacious 
Henry VIII. seized the foundation, 
which had belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey. The gratitude of posterity, 
never very strong, has in the pre- 
sent case preserved the remembrance 
of Wolsey, if I recollect aright, by a 
statue of the proud man in his car- 
dinal’s robes. The grove of trees 
belonging to Christchurch, and the 
scenery accompanying the entire 
buildings, are eminently impressive. 
Here, when divine service is celebrat- 
ing, there is a peculiar propriety, or 
rather adaptation of the architecture 
to the feeling; the trees, and every 
accompaniment, are suitable to the 
end. There is religion or its senti- 
ment addressing the mind here 
through every sense. All that can 
raise devotion in external appliances, 
combines in a wonderful manner; 
and when the sound of the organ is 
reverberated deeply along the vaulted 
roofs and walls, the effect was inde- 
scribably fine. Christchurch walk 
or meadow is an adjunct to this col- 
lege, such as few places possess. I 
have trod it with those who will 
never tread it again. I have skim- 
med over its smooth shaven surface 
when life seemed a vista of unmea- 
sured years. Its very beauty touches 
upon a melancholy chord, since it 
vibrates the sound of time passed 
away with those who lie in dust in 
distant climates, of whom memory 
alone is now the only record that 
they were and are not. 

I remember being told by an emi- 
nent, but aged doctor in divinity, 
who had been the better part of his 
life employed in the education of 
youth, that he had kept an account 
of the history of all his pupils as far 
as he could obtain it, and they were 
very numerous. From his own 
tuition—and there were some cele- 
brated names amongst them—he 
traced them to the university, or to 
professions of a more active nature 
than a sojourn at the university 
would allow. To Oxford he had 
sent the larger number of his 
pupils. ‘And afterwards, doctor ?’ 
‘Some came off nobly there ; others 
I heard of in distant parts of the 
globe in their country’s service: 
but it is the common tale with 
nearly all of them— they are dead.’ 
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What hosts, I often thought, who 
had moved among the deep shades 
of this University until it became 
entwined with their earliest affec- 
tions,—who had studied within those 
embattled walls uatil the sight of 
them became almost a part of his 
existence,—what hosts of such have 
but served to swell the waters of 
oblivion, and press the associations of 
acommon mortality upon the mind 
in the reflection on this very truism ! 
The late Sir Egerton Brydges—a 
writer whose talents, though ad- 
mitted, were never received as they 
merited to have been by the world, 
owing, perhaps, to an untoward dis- 
position in other respects — was of 
opinion that the calmness and seclu- 
sion of a university were not best 
adapted for calling forth the efforts 
of genius; but that adversity and 
some struggling were necessary to 
bring out greatness of character. He 
thought that praise enervated the 
mind, and that to bear it required a 
much greater degree of fortitude than 
to withstand censure. The conse- 
quence of this would be, that the 
honours decreed in a university must 
be pernicious to youth. This cannot 
be conceded. Sir Egerton’s notion 
may be just in relation to himself, or to 
one or two temperaments irregularly 
constituted ; but a university exists 
not for the exceptions, but for the 
many. How numerous is the list of 
those who, but for the fostering care 
of Oxford or Cambridge, would have 
never been known as the ornament 
and delight of their fellow-men! 
How much more numerous is the 
list of those, whose abilities not rising 
beyond the circle of social usefulness 
have lived ‘ obscure to fame,’ yet owe 
the pleasure they imparted to their 
friends, and the beguilement of many 
troubles inseparable from mortal- 
ity, to the fruits of their university 
studies, and to a partial unrolling be- 
fore them of that map of knowledge, 
which before those of loftier claims 
and some hold upon fame had been 
more amply displayed! In this view 
of the matter, the justness of which 
cannot be contested, the utility of 
such foundations is boundless. The 
effect upon the social body—I do not 
speak of polemics, but of the sound 
instruction thus made available— 
cannot be estimated. In the midst 
of fluctuating systems of instruction, 
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it is something to have a standard 
by which to test the measure of 
knowledge imparted to youth. If 
accused of being restricted in variety 
of knowledge, the perfection and 
mastery in what is taught must be 
conceded to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Perhaps there is too much reason to 
fear, that without these foundations 
we should speedily fall into a very 
superficial knowledge, indeed, of the 
classical languages of antiquity. This 
would be to exclude ourselves from 
an acquaintance with all past time, 
except in monkish fiction and the 
feudal barbarism of the Goths of the 
north. 

There are, I verily believe, or I 
should rather say there were, im- 
bibed at the university so many at- 
tachments at one time to words in 
place of things, that the collegian in 
after life became liable to reproach 
upon this head. Pedants are bred 
everywhere out of literature, and the 
variety in verbiage once exhibited by 
some university men has been justly 
condemned. But while such word- 
worms were crawling here and there 
out of the porches of our colleges, 
giants in acquirement were striding 
over them in their petty convolutions. 
Their intertwinings attracted the at- 
tention of the mere gazer, who is 
always more stricken with any mi- 
crocosmic object that comes casually 
in the way and is embraced at a 
glance, than with objects the mag- 
nitude of which demand repeated 
examinations. But all this while the 
great and glorious spring of know- 
ledge was unpolluted. The reign of 
mere verbiage passed away; the be- 
nefits of the Universities had never 
ceased to be imparted the whole time. 
The key to the better stores of know- 
ledge was placed in the hands of 
every one who chose to avail himself 
of its advantages. The minds of the 
collegians were filled with an affec- 
tion for the works of the writers of 
antiquity, which have been the guide, 
solace, and pleasure of the greatest 
and most accomplished men since the 
Christian era commenced. Studies 
will teach their own use in after life 
‘by the wisdom that is about them 
and above them, won by observation,’ 
as a great writer observes; but then 
there must be the studies. 

There seems of late years much 
less of that feeling for poetry than 
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once existed ; the same may be ob- 
served in respect to classical learning. 
Few now regard how perished na- 
tions lived and passed away,—how 
men thought, acted, and were moved, 
for example, in the time of Peri- 
cles or the Roman Augustus. What 
are they to us? What is blind 
Meonides to us, or that Roman who 
wrote odes so beautifully—who un- 
derstood so well the philosophy of 
life and the poetry of life at the 
spring of Bardusia? In the past 
generation, a part of the adolescent be- 
ing and of manhood extended a kindly 
feeling towards them. We hear no 
admiration of those immortal strains 
now. We must turn for them to 
our Universities. People are getting 
shy of them, as rich men shirk poor 
friends. Are we in the declining 
state, that of ‘mechanical arts and 
merchandize,’ to use Lord Bacon's 
phrase, and is our middle age of 
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learning past? Even then, thank 
Heaven, we have our Universities 
still, where we may, for a time at 
least, enter and converse with the 
spirits of the good, that ‘sit in the 
clouds and mock’ the rest of the 
greedy world. They will last our 
time—glorious mementos of the anx- 
iety of our forefathers for the pre- 
servation of learning; hallowed by 
grateful recollections, by time, re- 
nown, virtue, conquests over igno- 
rance, imperishable gratitude, a proud 
roll of mighty names in their sons, 
and the prospect of continuing to be 
monuments of glory to unborn ge- 
nerations. Long may Oxford and 
Cambridge stand and brighten with 
years, though to some they may not, 
as they do to me, exhibit a title to 
the gratitude and admiration of Old 
England, to which it would be diffi- 
cult to point out worthy rivals. 
ZETA. 


COLONIAL REFORM.* 


HERE is, perhaps, nothing in 
which the English people have 
so little knowledge, so little concern, 
or so little practice, as the trade of 
government-making. For governing 
they have a genius; and still more 
for being governed. Perhaps there 
mever was a race more successful at 
working a government, however bad ; 
but constructing government has 
not hitherto been their occupation. 
Their own government was, one may 
say, never made at all; at least, it 
was never designed. It has grown 
up with the growth of the people; 
so that it is a part of their mind, 
their manners, their civilization. 
And there is a sort of pride in the 
English that their constitution is not 
the work of any particular age or 
pony ; for, although no government 
as varied more widely from its ear- 
lier type, still we love to trace every 
form and usage to its remote origin, 
and to derive its sanction from the 
farthest recesses of history. When 
change is forced upon us we only 


reform, we do not reconstruct ; and 
so averse are we to change for change 
sake, that every now and then some 
antique usage or power is brought 
into notice by coming into accidental 
collision with the requirements of the 
age, and is only then reluctantly 
lopped from the constitution. 

There are, however, two periods 
of English history in which her 
rulers have appeared in the unusual 
character of constitution - manufac- 
turers. The circumstances which 
drove them to the trade were similar, 
and were unavoidable: our present 
task is to contrast those circumstances 
and the results. 

Those circumstances arose from Co- 
lonization—the creation of new com- 
munities of English citizens, settling 
themselves in distant parts of the 
empire: first, in the seventeenth 
century, during which the colonies 
were established in North America, 
and grew until they became a great 
and powerful confederation: se- 
condly, in the nineteenth century, 
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when the Australian world rose 
above the horizon of history. In 
both cases the creation of new com- 
munities demanded the creation, of 
new governments. 

So far the circumstances were 
similar. They were also widely dif- 
ferent ; and the difference has been 
deeply impressed upon the result. 
Not only was the practical working 
of the Home Government — that is, 
the projecting force of the new go- 
vernments—widely different, but the 
characters of the individuals forming 
the new communities were dissimilar 
in the two cases ; and especially their 
motives in leaving the land of their 
birth had little in common. 

The attempts which we made in 
these two periods in the trade of 
government-making are now before 
us. In the first period we have the 
charters of government granted by 
the Crown to the North American 
colonies. In the second, we have 
the bill now under discussion for the 
government of the Australian colo- 
nies, and the various acts of parlia- 
ment recited in the preamble to that 
bill. 

The foundation of the colonies 
in North America is an era in 
the history of the world: not only 
because then was born one of the 
mightiest nations in the world, to 
whom it seems to be entrusted to 
work out a new problem in the social 
history of mankind, but as being a 
part and a consequence of one of 
those conditions or phases through 
which the human mind has past, 
and which, though changed itself, 
has left its traces for all time. 

The circumstances under which 
the several plantations in North 
America were formed were widely 
different one from another, as were 
the motives of the founders and the 
manner in which the settlements 
were established; but they were all 
the result, more or less, of that 
strange and vast spirit of enterprize 
which distinguished the age. 

If we except the Crusades, there 
is, perhaps, nothing in history more 
marvellous than the infatuation for 
adventure which possessed the youth 
of Europe after the discovery of the 
New World. In Spain it became a 
passion. All other human motives 
and instincts were incorporated into 
it: the thirst after gold lent it 
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strength ; religious fanaticism added 
fire. The soul of chivalry received 
a new life in the heroic love of enter- 
prize which was called into existence 
by the unfolding mysteries of the 
New World. The ancient fables of 
romance looked for their fulfilment ; 
and so we read, that ‘when Ponce 
de Leon, the Spanish governor of 
Porto Rico, arrived on the shores’ of 
Florida, ‘in quest of a land which 
was reported to contain a brook or 
fountain endowed with the mira- 
culous power of restoring the bloom 
and vigour of youth to age and de- 
crepitude,’ ‘ he chilled his aged frame 
by bathing in every stream that he 
could find.’ England shared in the 
general excitement, but she incor- 
porated her share into the stern so- 
briety of the general character of her 
people, and reaped a more durable 
profit. 

Nothing can be more remarkable 
than the contrast between the early 
achievements of England and of 
Spain in the New World,—the 
miserable and starving settlers at 
Roanoak of the one, and the golden 
empires which fell as by enchant- 
ment to the other ;— nothing, except 
the opposite contrast which the pic- 
ture at the present day exhibits. 

England did not commence tbe 
work of colonizing until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, 
and her first attempts were dis- 
heartening and unsuccessful. Starv- 
ation, or slaughter by the Indian 
tribes, concludes the early pages of 
their history; famine, produced by 
neglect of agriculture in the unsuc- 
cessful search after gold; discord 
amongst themselves, which is gene- 
rally the companion of ill success; 
and disease from an unaccustomed 
soil and climate;—such were the 
scenes amidst which the foundations 
of the United States were laid. The 
next attempt at colonization was made 
through the agency of two com- 
panies of adventurers, entitled the 
London Company and the Plymouth 
Company, between whom the king’s 
possessions in America were divided. 
They were incorporated by royal 
charter for purposes of general trade, 
and received grants of the soil for 
purposes of colonization. The Lon- 
don Company founded the province 
of Virginia. The Plymouth Com- 
pany were unsuccessful; but under 
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their successors, ‘ the Council of Ply- 
mouth, the New England States 
were first settled. 

It was not long, however, before 
a new motive came into play, which 
soon became the most powerful ele- 
ment in the colonization of North 
America. 

However opposed it may be to the 
philosophy almost universally re- 
ceived at the present day, we greatly 
question whether the motive of self- 
interest, in its ordinary and mer- 
cantile sense, be not the least power- 
ful of all the causes which have 
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the human race. In the coloniza- 
tion of North America by the Eng- 
lish, as in the Crusades, religion was 
the powerful agency. In the New 
England States, in Maryland, and 
in Pennsylvania, religion acted not 
only as a repellent force, which drove 
the colonists from their homes in 
the old country, but also, and far 
more sseedieg as the attractive 
force, the bond of social union, in the 
New World. 

Notwithstanding opposition and 
objection, we have lately returned, 
in some instances, to the wisdom of 
our ancestors in founding colonies 
by means of religious communities : 
we allude especially to the settle- 
ment of Canterbury in New Zealand. 
Those who object to this would do 
well to consider that the influence of 
religion as a social tie is not a fancy, 
but a fact. It is not made, or got 
up, in order to make a colony; it 
exists beforehand, whether we wish 
it or not. ‘The question is, Shall we 
appeal to it? It cannot be denied, 
that religious sympathy or unity in 
a colony would be to multitudes an 
attraction superior to all others: to 
the same persons, the want of it 
would be a fatal obstacle. And this 
feeling is far stronger in a country 
like ours, where religion and edu- 
cation are so closely associated, that 
the absence of the one, as a recog- 
nized element of society, is assumed 
to indicate an absence of the other. 
At all events, is it unwise, in the 
endeavour to build up a new society, 
and where other elements of union 
are necessarily feeble, to avail our- 
selves of an influence, extraneous to 
all other elements of success, and in- 
terfering with none of them, yet 
which experience has shown to be the 
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most powerful to which man can be 
subjected as a bond of social union ? 

The experience of America, at any 
rate, proves that the introduction of 
the religious element may be a most 
powerful aid to the colonization of a 
country, and most certainly does not 
involve the necessity of an absence 
of religious toleration in future times. 

The prevailing or distinguishing 
motive in the formation of a colony 
is the first thing to be noticed. The 
second is the nature of the govern- 
ment under which the community is 
placed. It would be superfluous at 
the present day to prove that the 
welfare of a community is closely 
connected with its government. It 
is sufficient to remark, that in smal! 
states the influence of Government 
is far more powerful, because more 
immediate and more personal, than 
in populous countries. The rapid 
change in the condition of some of 
these colonies which followed even 
the change of a governor, is a re- 
markable example of this truth. In 
analysing, therefore, the sources of 
the prosperity of the North Ame- 
rican colonies, especial attention is 
called to the nature of the govern- 
ments under which they lived. 

The systems of government esta- 
blished in the North American colo- 
nies differed with the modes in which 
the colonies had been founded. They 
were of three kinds: the provincial, 
the proprietary, and the charter go- 
vernments. In the provincial go- 
vernments, a governor was appointed 
by the Crown, and the local consti- 
tution depended on the commission 
issued to him, and upon the instruc- 
tions which accompanied his com- 
mission. The usual form of consti- 
tution in all these cases was, in ad- 
dition to the governor appointed by 
the Crown, a council also appointed 
by the Crown, and an assembly of 
representatives of the frecholders and 
planters, which the governor was 
empowered to assemble. Some of 
the colonies, which had originally 
been formed under charters from the 
Crown, were governed, after the 
withdrawal of the charters, in the 
manner of .provincial governments. 
At the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, the colonies which had 
provincial governments were New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. 
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of re a governments there 
were only three, — Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware. In these 
cases the territory had been granted 
out by the Crown to individuals ‘ in 
the nature of feudatory principalities, 
with all the inferior royalties and 
subordinate powers of legislation, 
says Story, ‘which formerly be- 
longed to the owners of counties 
palatine. The grant was made for 
the purposes of colonization, and 
allegiance to the Crown was some- 
times the only reservation. The 
governors were appointed by the 
proprietary, and they had the power, 
as in other colonies, to make laws, 
with the consent of the people, in 
the constituted legislative assemblies. 
In Maryland, their laws were not 
even subject to the supervision of 
the Crown. 

The third kind of governments 
were the charter governments. In 
this case, a charter issued from the 
Crown to the inhabitants of the 
colony, incorporating them for pur- 
poses of government, and specifying 
the form of their constitution. At 
the time of the Independence, the 
only charter governments existing 
were those of Massachusets, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut: in the two 
latter, the governor, council, and 
assembly, were annually chosen by 
the freemen of the colony, and all 
other officers were appointed by the 
same authority. 

Hence we see, that although con- 
siderable difference existed in the 
origin and nature of the govern- 
ments of the éarly colonies of North 
America, some being founded on the 
purely feudal idea of subordinate 
sovereignty, and others being based 
upon the most perfect democratic 
model, they had all this in common,— 
that the right of the people to assem- 
ble, either personally, as was origin- 
ally the case in Massachusets, or by 
their representatives, as was subse- 
quently the case in all the colonies, 
and to give their free assent to the 
laws by which they were to be go- 
verned, and to the taxes which they 
were to be called upon to pay, was 
in practice fully and uniformly re- 
cognized. 

America had (said Mr. Burke), except 
the commercial restraint, every charac- 
teristic mark of a free people in all her 
internal concerns. She had the image 
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of the British Constitution. 
the substance. She was taxed by her 


She had 


own representatives. She chose most of 
her own magistrates. She paid them all. 
She had in effect the sole disposal of her 
own internal government. 


It is not asserted that the consti- 
tutions of these provinces were not 
in many points defective. We shall 
presently have occasion to notice one, 
as it proved, fatal defect in all of 
them. But a constitution is to be 
judged by its results. The North 
American charters of government 
would perhaps make a very so 
figure beside one of Lord Grey's 
constitutions, in a parliamentary 
blue-book at the present day. But 
when we speak lightly of these vene- 
rable documents, let us not forget 
that in them was cradled that race 
of giants which now stretch out 
their arms over two oceans. Under 
these governments communities arose 
in which law was respected, and 
commerce flourished; in which 
self-reliance and self-respect were 
cherished, and growing energies were 
developed ; until at last, and that in 
an incredibly short space of time, 
their daring and restless enterprize 
carried them almost beyond the com- 
petition of their brothers and fathers 
of the Old World. 

When I contemplate these things 
(again said Mr. Burke)—when I know 
that the colonies in general owe little or 
nothing to any care of ours, and that 
they are not squeezed into this happy 
form by the constraints of watchful and 
suspicious government, but that through 
a wise and salutary neglect a generous 
nature has been suffered to take her own 
way to perfection; when I reflect upon 
these efforts, when I see how profitable 
they have been to us, I feel all the pride 
of power sink, and all the presumption 
in the wisdom of human contrivances 
melt and die away within me. My 
vigour relents. I pardon something to 
the spirit of liberty. 

Never let it be forgotten, more- 
over, that under these governments 
there was preserved amongst a peo- 
ple, in the full taste and enjoyment 
of democratic privileges, rejoicing in 
the exercise of every power, which 
we are now told acts as an incitement 
to a spirit of independence, the most 
romantic loyalty to the land of their 
fathers, and the most chivalrous af- 
fection for the source and fountain 
of their race. 
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There is another feature, too, in 
the colonies of North America, 
which at the present day demands 
our especial attention. Real bul- 
werks of the empire, they added 
strength,—not asked protection. It 
was not in those days imagined that 
Englishmen required soldiers to be 
sent after them all over the world, 
to take care of them—that was re- 
served to be the doctrine of a more 
enlightened age. But our North 
American colonists had been trained 
from infancy to take care of them- 
selves: they had an organized and 
disciplined militia, both of cavalry 
and of infantry ; and when the mo- 
ther - country was precipitated into 
war with a foreign power, instead of 
asking for defence they made con- 
quests. The New England States, 
almost unaided, conquered provinces 
from the French. And throughout 
the whole of the war with Canada, 
the disasters which occurred were oc- 
casioned, not by the backwardness 
of provincial troops, but by the in- 
competence of imperial commanders. 

At last the great struggle for their 
liberties proved too plainly how well 
able they were to take care of them- 
selves. 

Now in the charters before us, of 
whatever kind, whether proprietary 
or municipal, we have a general out- 
line of the governments they were 
intended to establish. The powers 
granted are set forth in wide and 
general terms, the limits of which 
are left to be inferred from the 
whole tenor of the grant, rather 
than from any minute specifications. 
Penn, for example, was empowered 
*to ordain, make, and enact, any 
laws whatsoever for the raising of 
money for the use ofthe said province,’ 
‘by and with the advice, assent, and 
approbation, of the freemen of the 
said country, or the greater part of 
them, or of their delegates or depu- 
ties.” The same words are found in 
the charter granted to Lord Balti- 
more. In the charter to Connecticut, 
the General Assembly, consisting of 
the governor, court of assistants, and 
delegates of the freemen, are em- 
powered ‘ from time to time to make, 
ordain, and establish, all manner of 
wholesome and reasonable laws, sta- 
tutes, ordinances, directions, and in- 
structions, not contrary to the laws 
of this realm of England.’ 
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There can be no question as to 
the intention of the Crown to com- 
municate to the colonies under these 
charters the full privileges of Eng- 
lish subjects. At any rate, we know 
they were permitted to enjoy them. 

But in the North American sys- 
tem there was one fatal mistake. A 
mistake of little or no moment as 
long as the great preponderance of 
power was on one side; but fatal 
the moment that balance was nearly 
equalized. 

It is quite evident that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the govern- 
ment of a great empire to delegate 
to the outlying communities which 
are at a distance from the cen- 
tral government, the powers which 
are necessary to enable them to ma- 
nage their own affairs without con- 
stantly referring to head-quarters. 
If Government is to work at all, this 
must be done. And it is equally ma- 
nifest that there must be some gua- 
rantee that the powers so entrusted 
shall not be exceeded. These powers 
are granted for local purposes. Mat- 
ters which relate to the welfare of 
the whole empire cannot, of course, 
be dealt with by individual commu- 
nities, they must of necessity be 
left in the hands of the central au- 
thority. The imperial interests must 
be guarded by the parent commu- 
nity at the head of the empire. 

Now there are two modes of doing 
this. First, by laying down in the 
constitutional law of each colony the 
particular subjects with which it may 
and may not deal, leaving it to the 
highest judicial authority in the em- 
pire to decide, in any particular case 
brought before it, whether the legis- 
lature of the colony have exceeded 
its powers or not; and, secondly, by 
leaving the limits undefined within 
which the legislature of the colony 
may act; placing all its legislation 
under the control of a central au- 
thority, and requiring an individual 
official to decide, arbitrarily, in each 
particular case, whether any indi- 
vidual act of the colony is or is not 
inconsistent with the interests of the 
mother-country or of the empire. 

Now it is most clear that the main 
cause of the rupture between this 
country and her early and noblest 
colonies, arose from the want cf Jach 
a definition as we have described, and 
from the exercise in the stead of it of 
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a blind and arbitrary judgment on 
the part of the strongest party in the 
dispute. 

In the government of the North 
American colonies, indeed, the mo- 
dern Colonial-office system had not 
been established, of supervising all the 
laws, even those on the minutest sub- 
jects of local interest, and disallowing 
such as displeased official fancy, for 
the laws of many of the colonies were 
never transmitted to England at all. 
Still the limits of the authority of the 
colonial governments had never been 
accurately laid down. There can be 
no question that in many respects 
they exceeded their powers. And 
by the variation of the provisions in 
some of the later charters, we may 
gather that the earlier grantees were 
exercising powers which it had not 
been intended they should possess. 
Mr. Lucas has expressed this opinion 
very decidedly in his introduction to 
the edition of the charters granted 
to the North American colonies, 
which has been just published. He 
says,— 

T say, then, with confidence, that a 
careful inquiry will be found to bear out 
the statement I make, that the primary 
cause of all the dissensions between this 
country and her American colonies, was 
the absence of any clear distinction be- 
tween her imperial and their municipal 
rights. Their early charters, faulty in 
many respects, were especially so in this 
particular, that they left a wide and de- 
bateable ground between the local and 
imperial functions: upon this ground 
alternate inroads on either side produced 
irritation; and a sort of border warfare 
was kept up, which naturally ended by 
bringing into collision the aggregate 
lorces of each people, and involving them 
at length in implacable war, 

This is a point of the deepest im- 
portance, in turning from the his- 
tory of our early, to the scenes of 
our more recent colonization. 

It will unfortunately appear, that 
we have neither consulted the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, nor been 
warned by their errors. We have 
not imitated their wise and liberal 
policy in the constitution of their 
colonial governments: and it is now 
proposed to pass a final and general 
constitutional law for the Australian 
colonies, in which no sort of defini- 
tion is attempted of the limits of 
imperial and colonial powers. Not 
one safeguard is introduced into the 
VOL. XLI. NO, CCXLIL. 
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Government Bill against future col- 
lision between the mother-country 
and the colonies. It is even disputed 
whether such is practicable; but 
we have an example before us in 
the United States, of a minute dis- 
tinction laid down in the consti- 
tution, between the matters upon 
which it is competent for each State 
to legislate, and those which are re- 
served for the exclusive legislation of 
the federal Government; —a dis- 
tinction which has worked with ad- 
mirable facility for sixty years. 

Let us now turn to the second 
period of English colonization. At 
the very outset we are met by that 
most dangerous spirit—the spirit of 
self-glorification. If, in an ardent 
longing to see the great energies of 
our country unfettered, we would 
point out the fatal mistakes in the 
colonial policy of recent times, we 
are met with this answer :—‘ Look 
at the result! How can you com- 
pare the colonies of North America 
with those of Australia ? The former 
were wretched failures in comparison 
to the latter. Look at the tables of 
population—at the returns of exports 
and imports. How vastly greater is 
the rapidity with which the Austra- 
lian colonies have increased.’ 

All this is throwing dust in our 
eyes. It may all be readily ad- 
mitted. England of the nineteenth 
century is not England of the seven- 
teenth. She is herself a being of 
tenfold magnitude. Her population 
has increased, her wealth is enor- 
mously greater. All the appliances 
and aids to colonization, in com- 
mercial and nautical points of view, 
are immeasurably greater than in 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. To suppose that England 
could now colonize on the scale which 
would have satisfied her two cen- 
turies ago is simply absurd. But all 
this leaves untouched the really im- 
portant question, In what relation 
does the present colonization of Eng- 
land stand to her present capabilities, 
and her present necessities? And, 
more than all, what has been the 
effect of government upon our colonial 
system? Has Government aided, or 
has it obstructed colonization ? 

Giving up the question altogether 
as to the duty of a Government to 
originate colonies — passing over the 
necessities of the country, arising 
cc 
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from over-population, from great and 
increasing burdens of poor-rates, 
from the still more alarming in- 
crease of crime, and the expense 
which that, too, entails— passing over 
these State evils, which in the opinion 
of many can only be met by a State 
remedy, and the opinion that that 
remedy is emigration ; assuming, for a 
moment, that colonization ought to be 
only a matter of private enterprise ; 
still Government cannot evade a large 
share of the responsibility and of 
the difficulty which belong to the 
task. Colonies are not only matters 
of commercial enterprize, they are 
communities of English citizens: 
and they can derive the sanctions 
of Government from Government 
alone. The question, therefore, is 
yet to be answered, In what manner 
as Government fulfilled its duties 
in the relations which it has held 
with the Australian colonies? 

There can be no disputing the 
fact, that the convict system has been 
that which has struck the real and 
fatal blow at the colonizing powers 
of England. Not only in those 
colonies which were originally con- 
vict colonies, but throughout the 
whole new colonial world, the con- 
vict system has spread its noxious 
influences. The first colonies which 
were established in Australia were 
convict settlements. Now in a 
purely convict settlement the go- 
vernment is of necessity military. 
There can be no other kind of 
government in a colony composed 
wholly of convicts. It must be a 
government of force. 

Around these settlements lay mil- 
lions of acres of waste lands, the 
property of the Crown, of value to 
no one. There was no knowledge, 
little even of opinion, as to system 
or art in colonization. It was, there- 
fore, natural that applications for 
grants of this land would not be 
regarded unfavourably. Large tracts 
were thus granted to the Government 
officials, and others who were willing 
to become settlers. But still there was 
no labour. To obviate this difficulty 
the assignment system was invented. 
The Government assigned or allotted 
numbers of the convicts to these 
settlers, in proportion to the amount 
of their properties, to till the land. 
Thus the settlers got their land for 
nothing, and their white slave labour 
to till it,‘also for nothing. The 
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fortunate idea of introducing sheep 
into the colony completed the pros- 
perity of the colonists. Under this 
system all parties were the apparent 
gainers. The Government gained, 
because the expense and trouble of 
keeping the convicts was transferred 
from themselves to the settlers ; the 
settlers gained labour, the means of 
wealth; and theconvicts gained some- 
thing like liberty, instead of the hor- 
rid and inhuman slavery of the road- 
gangs. The masters were, moreover, 
although not compelled by law to pay 
their convict labourers money wages, 
frequently obliged to bribe them with 
money, in order to get their work 
efficiently performed. 

In this manner the colony of New 
South Wales became rich. And 
partly by the influx of new settlers, 
attracted by the fame of its increasing 
wealth ; and partly by the expiration 
of the sentences of convicts who did 
not choose to leave the country ; 
and, again, by the natural increase 
of population, the colony grew from 
being a purely convict settlement 
into a community in which the 
great mass of the population was 
free. 

The government, however, which 
had been provided for the foul com- 
munity at first established, long out- 
lived the occasion of its institution. 
The fatal custom of governing Eng- 
lishmen by a despotic authority, in- 
stead of by the ancient and con- 
stitutional mode of a representative 
assembly of the Commons, had taken 
root in that luxurious soil, and spread 
with the rank vegetation peculiar to 
the locality. 

More recent times saw other colo- 
nies spring up on the shores of that 
island-continent, which did not owe 
their birth to crime, or their progress 
to slavery—Western Australia and 
South Australia successively arose. 
The latter especially was formed of 
Englishmen, as capable as any whom 
they left behind of exercising those 
franchises which are the real gua- 
rantee of liberty. But, in the eyes 
of the votaries of paper-constitutions, 
the external uniformity of the go- 
vernmental scheme in the Australian 
group was of far more importance 
than the existence of English liber- 
ties and privileges. The Upas-tree 
of despotic power had grown, and 
the atmosphere of the whole conti- 
nent was poisoned. 
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Now, it is most worthy of remark 
in the history of the governments 
which have been established in the 
Australian colonies, that Parliament 
appears to have usurped the ancient 
prerogative of the Crown, which be- 
yond all question it formerly pos- 
sessed, which empowered it to esta- 
blish, in any of the colonies formed 
by the settlement of Englishmen on 
the waste lands of the Crown, a form 
of government consistent with the 
British constitution. 

The Crown possesses at this moment 
the power to appoint a governor, to 
appoint a council, and to instruct the 
governor to call a general assembly 
of the people, who, with the consent 
of those two houses, may make laws 
for the good government of a colony. 

In recent times, however, it has 
seemed right to pass bills through 
parliament to empower the Crown to 
establish particular forms of govern- 
ment. And indeed it is laid down 
as law in the Report of the Privy 
Council, on which the present Aus- 
tralian Colonies Government Bill is 
founded, that it never was within the 
prerogative of the Crown to establish 
any other system of government than 
one, in which one branch, at least, 
of the legislature consisted wholly of 
the representatives of the commons. 
Hence it must have been necessary 
to apply to parliament for powers to 
establish despotic governments. 

Thus it was, however, that in all 
the colonies without exception which 
have been formed by Englishmen in 
recent times, — in times when the 
power of the third estate has en- 
croached so largely upon that of 
the other two, — systems of govern- 
ment have been set on foot in our 
colonies, more despotic in form, and 
more tyrannical in practice than any 
which were devised in the days of 
the most arbitrary monarchs of Eng- 
land. 

Now we are sometimes told, that 
the injuries which spring from this 
sort of government are more fictitious 
than real. This is a strange argu- 
ment in the mouths of those who 
justify and reverence our own strug- 
gles for liberty. We cannot reason 
thus without striking a heavy blow 
at theconstitution of our own country. 

In fact, however, the consequences 
of a despotic power are nowhere 
more unfortunately visible than in 
our own colonies. Even in the tone 
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which is given to society, there is 
nothing more abominable than the 
toadyism which springs up round a 
Government which is not responsible 
to, and is not based upon, the people. 
There is nothing which so fatally 
tends to destroy the dignified in- 
dependence of the English character. 

One great, perhaps the greatest, 
drawback to the emigration of per- 
sons of birth, and education, and 
property, is the inferior tone of 
colonial mind and manners. Now 
these are exactly the spheres in 
which Government is most powerful 
in small communities. And when 
the court is composed of persons who 
are the scum of society in England, 
bankrupt protegés of the powerful, or 
needy half-pay officers,—when these 
are the class of persons who fill the 
highest offices in the State, what can 
we expect society to be ? 

In old communities, society looks 
up for its guides and patterns to men 
whom the manifold associations of 
high birth and hereditary station 
have deeply impressed with the stamp 
of nobility. in new communities, 
where this may not be attained, there 
is a dignity, inferior to none, with 
which those are adorned who. have 
achieved by wisdom, or learning, or 
valour, the admiration, the respect, 
and the love of their fellow-citizens. 

The very prospect of attaining 
positions of municipal honour, and 
power, and fame, elevates and ennobles 
a population down to its lowest mem- 
ber; and the maintenance in power 
of men who have thus won their 
spurs in the strife, reacts upon the 
external frame of society, making 
real nobility traditional, if not here- 
ditary. Is it possible to devise a 
scheme more certain to degrade a 
community, than that which, placing 
its posts of honour and emolument 
beyond the sphere of the lawful am- 
bition of its citizens, uses them to 
swell the patronage of an autocratic 
power at the remotest corner of the 
globe ? 

This, however, is only one mode 
in which irresponsible government 
degrades and afflicts a colony; not 
the least important — for it touches 
the State in its tenderest part — the 
character and mind of the community. 

But in other and more palpable 
modes, serious injury is inflicted by 
the present system. The question 
of government expenditure alone is 
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one upon which a volume might be 
written. 

The peculiar function of a popular 
assembly is a control over the public 
expenditure, and our new colonies 
are, one and all, most miserable 
examples of the disastrous conse- 
quences of its absence; the more 
so because from this very question 
of expenditure is derived an argu- 
ment for the continuance of des- 
potism. First, we appoint a govern- 
ment upon the most extravagant 
scale, accompanied by an army to 
support its authority; we tax the 
colonists by arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional authority, to the extent 
we conceive they will bear to be 
taxed : the revenue still falling short 
of the expenditure, the difference is 
made up out of the imperial re- 
sources. The colony is prevented from 
effectually complaining of this ex- 
ange because we have deprived 
ver of the constitutional 
doing so; that is, by a popular as- 
sembly. If she, in her innocence, 
asks for a popular assembly, the 
answer is ready, ‘You must not go- 
vern yourselves until you can sup- 
port your own government. Was 
there ever such mockery as this ? 

There is one other point in which 
Government has made itself a direct 
party to colonizationn—we mean in 
the disposal of the waste lands of the 
Crown. Now the waste lands of the 
colonies, although nominally the pro- 
perty of the Crown, are really the 
property of the country, and they 
are held in trust by the Crown for 
the benefit of the people. Practi- 
cally, the disposal of waste lands is 
the most important part of coloniza- 
tion. If difficulty and obstruction 
are thrown in the way of the settler 
obtaining land, he may be involved 
in such additional expense, that it 
would have been cheaper to him to 
have gone to a colony at a much 
greater distance, where he could 
have been placed in the possession 
of land without delay. There is 
nothing, therefore, in which greater 
facilities or greater obstructions may 
be offered to colonization than in the 
disposal of waste land. 

Now it may safely be asserted, that 
in all our new colonies, Government 
has adopted the obstructive system. 
By regulations which at first placed 
Jand within the reach of all, thereby 
placing labour out of the reach of 
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any ; and afterwards, which rendered 
the acquisition of land difficult to 
the very class who ought especially 
to possess it, and which left all title 
to land uncertain; by delay occa- 
sioned by the system of setting the 
land up to auction, and by all the 
imposition to which the settler is 
thereby exposed ; by exacting a 
high price for the land under the 
pretence of obtaining an emigra- 
tion fund, and then not spending 
that fund so as to give the settler the 
promised labour ; and, above all, in 
New Zealand, by a succession of 
weakness and injustice, tyranny and 
duplicity, of which there is no paral- 
lel in history, the Government of 
this country has done all that lay in 
the power of a Government to do, to 
put a stop to the settlement of its 
subjects upon the waste land of the 
colonies. 

It is very easy to say, This is mere 
abuse, and nothing else. It is im- 
possible in the limited space of this 
paper to adduce instances as evidence ; 
but when we speak of the obstinate 
obstructiveness of the Colonial de- 
partment of Government, we cast 
ourselves on the experience of almost 
every individual in this country or 
the colonies, who has had any- 
thing to do, in the course of the last 
twenty years, with the work of colo- 
nization. Practical men do not con- 
tinue to complain without cause ; and 
some cause there is which has made 
the Colonial Office ‘stink in the 
nostrils’ of every man who has had 
anything to do with it. 

It seems now to be generally ac- 
knowledged, not only by grumblers 
but by Government, that matters 
can no longer go on in the old man- 
ner. The government of all the 
Australian colonies is to be com- 
pletely changed. The old system 
has broken down,—partly because 
the colonists have signified, generally 
and decidedly, that their patience of 
despotism is utterly exhausted ; and 
partly because it has become appa- 
rent that bad government, more than 
anything else, impedes and obstructs 
emigration. So, at last, the colonies 
are to have constitutional govern- 
ments. It is not to be admitted that 
the old system was a bad one, but 
the colonies are said to have become 
ripe for self-government. 

Now, perhaps, more nonsense has 
been talked on this point than on any 
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other,—so much so, that the whole 
colonial belief of some men seems 
to be founded solely on the idea of a 
similitude between the relations of 
a mother country and a colony, and 
those of a parent and child. 

Hence it is argued, that the colony 
ought to be governed by the mother- 
country until it is able to govern 
itself; and hence the same philoso- 


phers look upon the separation of - 


the colonies ultimately as a matter 
of political necessity; so that this 
foolish simile, by which we seem to 
have governed our colonies, is not 
without danger. For observe the 
dangerous doctrine involved. The 
right of the people to be ruled by 
those laws only to which they have 
given their free assent is made to 
depend on numbers, not upon its 
advantage to the State. ‘This right, 
on the contrary, is treated as if it 
were injurious to the State, and 
were only to be admitted when ex- 
torted by force. Whereas, can any 
sound reason be given why, if five 
Englishmen settle down in a distant 
part of the empire, they should be 
deprived of this privilege of sharing 
the Government any more than fifty 
thousand ? 

In the new scheme for the govern- 
ment of the Australian colonies, this 
adolescentic principle has been allow- 
ed to enter in the most mischievous 
manner. The even partially free in- 
stitutions which the other communi- 
ties are to enjoy are to be withheld 
from Western Australia, until the 
present civil list is guaranteed out 
of the colonial revenues. It is 
argued, that until the colony 
can support her own government 
she ought not to govern herself. 
England, it is said, pays so much 
towards the government of the co- 
lony, and has, therefore, a right to 
govern it. ‘The mother-country 
ought to get something for her 
money, so she takes out the change 
in despotism. ‘That was exactly the 
argument used in respect to the 
Cape. ‘ We paid 1,500,000/. for you ; 
give us so much of your moral re- 
spectability in return by receiving 
our vagabonds.’ Now there cannot 
be a better instance than this pro- 
vision of the Bill, of the manner in 
which, in our government of the 
colonies, we trample under foot all 
our most cherished notions of con- 
stitutional right. 
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The main object of free institutions 

is to maintain a check upon the 
public expenditure ; to see that the 
public money is not paid away in 
sinecure offices, or to incompetent 
officials. This is the principle upon 
which we manage our own aflairs. 
But when we manage the affairs of 
the Western Australians for them, 
we say, ‘Such and such a govern- 
ment establishment is good for you. 
It is for your benefit that the salaries 
should be so and so; therefore, until 
you guarantee that you will secure 
such a sum every year for ever as 
will defray these expenses, we cannot 
permit you to manage your own 
affairs.’ 

The first great objection, therefore, 
which we bring against the Govern- 
ment scheme is, that it makes a 
money bargain of those privileges 
which in England we have been 
taught from our childhood to believe 
are the most sacred guarantees of 
liberty. 

Again, a measure such as this bill 
professes to be, such as the country 
was led to expect it would be, from 
the speech by which it was intro- 
duced, ought to contain, in broad, ge- 
neral, and intelligible terms, the basis 
of the constitutional law by which 
the colonies are to be governed. 

It ought, first, to state simply the 
nature of the constitutions which it 
is about to give to the colonies; 
secondly, to define clearly the powers 
which these legislatures are to pos- 
sess, and the limits within which 
they are to act; thirdly, it ought to 
specify the subjects which are re- 
served from their control, as pecu- 
liarly concerning the honour and in- 
terest of the empire; fourthly, it 
ought to state explicitly how far it 
is competent to the legislatures thus 
organized to change their own con- 
stitutions. 

Now, let us see how far the pro- 
posed measure satisfies these con- 
ditions. 

In the first place, it is encum- 
bered with a large number of clauses, 
enacting laws for the several colonies 
in respect to their own internal and 
purely local affairs. For example, 
there are several clauses expounding 
the mode in which a kind of district 
municipal council is to be formed, 
the mode in which it is to be elected, 
the powers it is to have, and so on. 
These districts were originally con- 
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templated in the constitutional Act of 
New South Wales in the 5th and 6th of 
Victoria. They turned out to be most 
miserable failures, as they were likely 
to be, seeing that they were con- 
structed by omage living fifteen 
thousand miles distant from the 
country, who had never been in the 
country, and who were very partially 
informed as to what was going on 
there. Of course they were failures. 
The clauses in the present bill first 
amend the clauses of the old bill, — 
whether for better or for worse, who 
knows ?— most certainly not three 
men in the House of Commons. The 
amended clauses are then extended 
to all the Australian colonies. 

Now, when we say we are going 
to give free institutions to the colo- 
nies, do we mean it, or do we not? 
If we do, and that they are to be 
allowed to manage their own affairs, 
then why, in the name of common 
sense, engage in a most elaborate 
piece of legislation about matters 
wholly concerning them, and about 
which we know absolutely nothing ? 
But, itis said, There are clauses which 
enable them to change all this. 
Exactly so: the bill is crowded with 
clauses doing what is sure to be 
wrong, which necessitates the intro- 
duction of a new set of clauses to 
enable the local legislatures to set it 
right again. Could it not occur to 
our legislators that if the colonies 
want district councils they would 
make them, and would have the ad- 
vantage, at any rate, of knowing 
what they were making ? 

The first nine clauses in the Go- 
vernment bill specify the nature of 
the constitutions which it is proposed 
to give to the colonies. The princi- 
pal feature is, that there is to be but 
one House of Assembly, of which 
two-thirds are to be elected by the 
people, and one-third nominated by 
the Crown. The advantage of one 
or two Houses has been frequently 
and fully discussed. The question 
is of less importance, because the 
legislature, however constituted, is 
to be allowed to change its own con- 
stitution. 

But we may be permitted to ex- 
press great surprise that any country 
in the enjoyment of a form of go- 
vernment which has been found ad- 
mirably adapted to the wants and 
temper of its people, should suggest 
a@ government to its dependencies, 
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containing hardly a feature of the 
constitution of the mother-country. 

The formidable objection to the 
introduction of Government nomi- 
nees into a popular assembly, is in 
the fact, that a party is thereby 
raised up in the colony with inter- 
ests and sympathies not belonging 
to one or another political faction in 
the colony, but attached to the home 
government as opposed to the co- 
lony altogether. Nothing can be 
more alarming to the future rela- 
tions of the mother-country and the 
dependency, than the existence of a 
British and a colonial party opposed 
to one another in the colony itself. 
There ought to be no British party, 
as such, in a colony: politics must 
work themselves out in the colony 
as they do at home. The attempt 
to govern a distant community by a 
faction, can, in the long run, only 
peril the relations between the two 
countries. How it may be wise to 
frame a second chamber, is a matter 
of minor importance. The necessity 
of having one chamber, expressing 
the wholly unbiassed will of the 
people, is imperative. There can be 
no other guarantee for the affections 
of the people. 

But a much more important con- 
sideration is, that the constitutional 
law of a colony ought to contain a 
nice discrimination between the im- 
perial and the municipal functions. 
In the Government measure there is 
no trace of such a distinction. How 
could it be expected in a measure 
which itself sets the example of a 
gross intrusion on the province of 
the local legislatures ? Yet history 
has warned in vain, if such a mea- 
sure goes out to the colonies unac- 
companied by those definitions and 
limitations of mutual authority, 
which can alone offer any guarantee 
for permanent, good, mutual under- 
standing. 

This measure must be regarded 
as final. The colonies are now loyal. 
They would enter gladly into mu- 
tual terms; and having voluntarily 
pledged themselves, would honour- 
ably abide by the arrangement. It 
may not be so a few years hence. 
They are growing in power and 
wealth with amazing rapidity. If 
they begin to exercise what may be 
termed the imperial functions, they 
will with difficulty be induced to 
resign them. But the greater dan- 
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ger is, not that they will intrude 
upon the imperial province, but that 
we shall continue our mischievous 
and irritating intermeddling with 
their affairs. 

The Government measure contains 
no guarantee that this great griev- 
ance to the colonies shall not be con- 
tinued in all its present calamitous 
rigour. 

The power of the Colonial Office 
—that fatal power, which cost us 
America, which has superseded the 
constitutional rights of British colo- 
nists all over the world,—that is to 
be maintained in its full integrity. 

The governor of the colony, as 
before, is not to govern as the re- 
ies of the majesty of Eng- 
and, using a dignified discretion, 
and being responsible to his sovereign 
for a misuse of the high and sacred 
trust imposed in him, but he is still 
to be the miserable delegate to the 
colony from Downing Street; he is 
still to govern by the ‘instructions’ 
he shall receive; still to assent in 
the Queen’s name to bills by the 
colonial legislature, which may, after 
all, be vetoed in England, setting 
aside his authority ; still he is to re- 
serve some bills for the Queen's, 
that is, the colonial minister’s, assent; 
still he is to be the tool of English 
political faction. 

The colonies will very soon find 
out that a bill which leaves the go- 
vernor and the Colonial Office on 
their present footing in respect to 
the colony, is a sham from beginning 
toend. It does not give them that 
which their forefathers in America 
had—municipal freedom. 

But the Government scheme also 
proposes to get up a federation of 
all the Australian colonies under 
one central government. The defect 
of the bill in other parts is more 
egregiously visible here; for no 
discrimination of any kind is at- 
tempted between the powers of the 
federal government and of the impe- 
rial authority ; whilst as between the 
federal government and the govern- 
ments of the separate colonies, it is 
expressly stated that they may both 
legislate on the same subjects; but 
that the legislation of the federal 
government is to supersede that of 
the individual legislatures, and that 
the Queen in council is to decide 
disputes. It would be hard to devise 
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a scheme more certain to produce 
perpetual conflict. 

The federation, however, is to be 
a voluntary act; and as the colonies 
are to be represented according to 
population in the House of Delegates, 
which will secure to New South 
Wales a preponderating majority of 
the house, and as the powers of the 
individual legislatures are to be cur- 
tailed by their union with the fede- 
ration, one does not perceive what 
they can gain, whilst they certainly 
lose a good deal. The federation 
clauses are, therefore, little more 
than an innocent amusement at con- 
stitution-making. 

But whilst, on other grounds, the 
several states will have a direct in- 
terest in not accepting of the pro- 
posed federal government, a bribe 
has been offered which it is imagined 
will prove sufficiently tempting to 
overcome these objections. The re- 
gulation and disposal of the waste 
lands and the disposal of the funds 
arising from their sale or leasing, are 
to be placed within the power of the 
federal government as soon as it is 
formed. 

Now we should be very curious 
to hear the reasons why the waste 
lands are to be given up to the federal 
government, and not to the govern- 
ment of each individual state. There 
can, one would imagine, be but one 
reason, viz. to secure a uniform price 
in all the Australian colonies. But 
why should the price of the waste 
Jand in all the colonies be the same ? 
There is no argument at all for 
charging any price for lands, except 
Wakefield’s argument. But Mr. 
Wakefield admits that the ‘ sufficient’ 
price is a price which cannot be ac- 
curately foretold. It depends on the 
circumstances of the colony. It can 
be found out only by experience. 
Hence it may be different in all the 
colonies. 

But by the proposal to place the 
waste lands under the control of the 
federal government, it is acknow- 
ledged that the present management 
will not do, that the present system 
requiressome change. This, we say, 
is distinctly acknowledged by the 
proposal to alter the authority en- 
trusted with the disposal of waste 
lands. 

But after making this acknow- 
ledgment, what do the Government 
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do? They place the management 
of the lands in a body whose very 
existence is no more than a remote 
contingency, and will probably never 
become a reality at all. This mode 
of treating the waste lands’ question 
is a mere pretence. The result will 
be, as the object seems to be, that 
they shall remain as at present under 
the control of the home Government. 

Again, supposing that New South 
Wales and any other colony — say 
Victoria — entered into a federal al- 
liance under this bill, New South 
Wales would have a very large ma- 
jority in the House of Delegates. 
Now, what is to prevent the house, 
so constituted, from disposing of the 
waste lands in Victoria, and appro- 
priating the proceeds to the benefit 
of Sydney? There is nothing in the 
world to prevent this taking place. 

So that the waste-land question is 
arranged either so as to secure con- 
tinual hostility and jealousy between 
the separate states, or as to remain 
in its present disgraceful condition. 

Will the Government give any 
reason of any kind why its own waste 
lands should not be placed under the 
control of each individual state ? 

In the present sad indifference to 
colonial politics it were difficult to 
recognize the important era through 
which we are passing. And yet it 
can be no light matter to issue to 
future nations the magna charta of 
their liberties —the basis of their 
constitutional law. It is vain to 
suppose that their future career will 
not be influenced by the circumstances 
of their first projection into their 
orbits; or to forget that the re- 
sponsibility of the original impetus 
is with ourselves. 

But however the destinies of the 
colonies may be concerned, depend 
upon it our own are at least as 
deeply staked. The time is fast 
arriving when it will be out of our 
power to inflict any permanent evils 
on the colonies. ‘The ills they would 
suffer by a separation from the mo- 
ther country would be slight and 
transient; for America has taught 
them how soon the energies which 
can emancipate a province will create 
an empire. We cannot injure our 
colonies, because they contain within 
themselves the elements of their own 
great prosperity; elements which 
are beyond our control. The noble 
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blood of a dominant race, to which 
God has given dominion over land 
and sea, the blood which fills our 
own veins, flows with replenished 
vigour in theirs; whilst an iron 
destiny compels us, even out of the 
materials of our distress and decre- 
pitude, to administer to their rising 
prosperity. The vast population 
around us, swarming, and thickening, 
and clambering upon one another, 
in the rush after wealth, or the 
struggle for existence, until a multi- 
tude is trodden underfoot — the 
crowds who are doomed to vice and 
misery, or are driven out into that 
most desolate of solitudes, the throng- 
ing streets of our cities; this, our 
weakness, is their strength — this 
cause of our despair is their bright- 
est promise. 

And as the visions of the future 
crowd upon the brain —as we watch 
the colossal forms of young and 
lusty nations which are rising like 
genii out of the Southern Ocean—as 
we attempt to grasp the dim outline 
which portends the immensity of 
their future power — how strange 
appears the ignorance or infatuation 
which is indifferent to the magnitude 
of the act which is to fix our relations 
to them for ever. 

Our really honest Colonial Re- 
formers are few; but they are 
ardent and energetic. Let them 
look to it—they have a heavy session 
before them. Some colonial govern- 
ment bill must be passed this session, 
or the colonies are lost. The Go- 
vernment proposal is confused, blun- 
dering, unintelligible, deficient in 
many details, wrong in many prin- 
ciples. The bill which goes out to 
the colonies ought to be--and will 
be if the Colonial Reformers stick to 
their work — simple, distinct, and, 
above all, complete. It must not 
legislate for the colonies. It must 
establish local legislatures, and enu- 
merate definitively the constitutional 
limits within which they may act; 
and it must finally and for ever 
annihilate the power of the Colonial 
Office. 

The Ministry are feeble and vacil- 
lating ; the Parliament ignorant and 
indifferent. If the Colonial Re- 
formers are firm and wise as they 
are patriotic they may yet save the 
empire. 





